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M  1ST  E  I  D. 


BOOK  I. 


O ING  I  the  arms  and  the  man,  who  first  from  the  shores  of  the  Trojan, 
^  Driven  by  Fate,  into  Italy  came,  to  Lavinium’s  borders. 

Much  was  he  vexed  by  the  power  of  the  gods,  on  the  land  and  the  ocean, 
Through  the  implacable  wrath  of  the  vengeful  and  pitiless  Juno ; 

5  Much,  too,  he  suffered  in  war,  until  he  could  found  him  a  city, 

And  into  Latium  carry  his  gods ;  whence  the  race  of  the  Latins, 

Alba’s  illustrious  fathers,  and  Kome’s  imperial  bulwarks. 

Tell  me,  O  Muse,  of  the  causes ;  what  deity  he  had  offended ; 

Under  what  grievance  the  queen  of  the  gods  so  many  misfortunes 
10  One  of  such  signal  devotion  compelled  to  encounter  and  buffet. 

Dwells  there  such  merciless  wrath  in  the  minds  of  beings  oelpstDl  ? 

Off  the  Italian  coast,  afar  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 

Stood  there  of  old  a  city  by  Tyrian  colonists  founded— 

Carthage,  rich  in  resources,  and  eager  for  warlike  achievement. 

15  Juno  is  said  this  one  city  above  all  the  world  to  have  cherished, 

Samos  less  highly  esteeming ;  her  chariot  here,  here  her  arms  were. 

That  it  might  sometime  become  a  ruler  over  the  nations, 

If  but  the  Fates  would  permit,  even  then  the  goddess  intended ; 

But  she  had  heard  of  a  people  to  come  from  the  blood  of  the  Trojans, 

20  Who  should  hereafter  o’erthrow  the  walls  and  the  temples  of  Carthage ; 


e  should  a  people  wide-ruling,  in  warfare  proudly  distinguished/^® 
fie  for  Libya’s  ruin,  for  thus  the  Fates  had  determined. 
harful  of  this,  and  remembering,  this  daughter  of  Saturn,  the  contest 
Which  she  had  formerly  waged  around  Troy  for  her  dearly-loved  Grecians— 
Nor  had  the  causes,  as  yet,  of  her  wrath,  and  her  bitter  resentment, 

Passed  from  her  thoughts,  but  within  her  proud  heart,  even  now,  deeply 
treasured, 

Rankles  the  judgment  of  Paris,  the  slighting  affront  to  her  beauty, 
Thoughts  of  the  hateful  race,  and  the  honors  of  seized  Ganymede — 

Deeply  incensed  at  all  this,  far  and  wide  o’er  the  sea  she  disperses 
30  Those  of  the  Trojans  still  left  by  the  Greeks  and  the  wrathful  Achilles, 
While  she  from  Latium  kept  them ;  and  many  long  years  there  they  wan¬ 
dered, 

Driven  about  by  the  Fates  around  all  the  seas  in  their  journeys. 

Such  was  the  labor  required  the  Roman  power  to  establish. 

Scarce  out  of  sight  of  the  land  of  Sicily,  seaward  the  Trojans 
35  Joyful  were  spreading  their  sails,  the  foam  from  their  brazen  beaks  dashing, 
When  in  her  heart  still  preserving  her  deep  and  undying  resentment, 

Thus  with  herself  communed  Juno :  “  What,  cease  from  my  purpose  defeated, 
Helpless  the  king  of  the  Trojans  to  banish  from  Italy’s  limits  ? 

Doubtless  the  Fates  are  against  me.  Was  Pallas  the  ships  of  the  Grecians 
40  Able  to  burn,  and  themselves  overwhelm  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 

For  the  offenses  of  one,  and  the  outrage  of  Ajax  O'ileus  ? 

She  the  swift  lightning  of  Jove  hurling  forth  from  the  clouds  in  her  anger, 
Scattered  their  barks  far  abroad,  and  upturned  the  seas  with  the  tempest ; 

A  jax  himself  breathing  flames  from  his  breast  first  pierced  with  the  lightning, 
45  She  in  the  whirlwind  then  caught,  and  dashed  on  the  rocks’  sharp  projec¬ 
tions  ; 

I,  though,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  both  the  wife  of  great  Jove,  and  the  sister, 
War  with  this  single  nation,  so  many  long  years  have  been  waging ; 

Will  there  be  any  hereafter  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Juno, 

Suppliant  bringing  their  gifts  to  lay  in  sweet  trust  on  her  altars  ?  ” 

50  Thus  with  infuriate  spirit,  the  goddess  in  secret  communing, 
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^>our  forth  the  winds,  and  sweep  o’er  the  earth  in  a  whirlwin^B 
on  the  sea  they  have  fallen,  and  stirred  to  its  deepest  foundations^® 
dnd  and  Sonthwind  together,  and  blasts  of  the  gusty  Southwest-wirB 
Th  it  all  into  a  fury,  and  roll  to  the  shore  the  vast  billows  ;  ^ 

ow  come  the  cries  of  the  men,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  wind  through  the 
rigging ; 

Then  on  a  sudden  collecting,  the  clouds  from  the  sight  of  the  Trojans 
Shut  out  the  sky  and  the  day ;  o’er  the  sea  broods  the  darkness  of  midnight, 
Thunder  resounds  through  the  sky,  the  air  seems  ablaze  with  the  lightning ; 
Everything  seems  to  portend  immediate  death  to  the  heroes. 

Suddenly  ran  a  cold  shudder  through  all  the  limbs  of  JEneas ; 

Groaning,  and  both  his  hands  to  the  stars  in  suppliance  raising, 

Thus  he  breaks  forth  in  his  anguish  :  “  O  happy,  unspeakably  happy, 

They  who  by  Troy’s  lofty  walls,  before  the  fond  eyes  of  their  parents, 

Had  the  good  fortune  to  fall !  O  thou  bravest  of  all  of  the  Grecians, 
Diomed,  why  could  not  I  on  the  Trojan  plains,  too,  have  fallen, 

•  Pouring  my  life-blood  out  there  at  the  touch  of  thy  prevalent  right  hand  ; 
Where,  from  the  stroke  of  Achilles,  lies  Hector,  where  great  Sarpedon ; 

100  Where  underneath  its  wave  the  Simois  hurries  so  many 

Helmets  and  shields  along  with  the  bodies  of  valorous  heroes  ?  ” 

Even  while  speaking  these  words,  a  howling  blast  from  the  northward 
Full  in  his  face  strikes  the  sail,  to  the  stars  the  billows  uplifting ; 

Then,  the  oars  breaking,  the  prow  swinging  round  gives  the  side  to  the 
billows ; 

Onward  comes  rolling  and  swelling  a  broken  mountain  of  water ; 

These  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  hang ;  to  these  the  sea  yawning  discloses 
Land  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  ;  the  surge  with  the  sand  is  commingled ; 
Three  ships  the  South  wind  seizes  and  hurls  on  some  rocks  ’neath  the  water, 
Pocks,  which,  seen  in  mid  sea  in  calm,  the  Italians  call  Altars, 

Just  a  huge  reef  at  the  top  of  the  water ;  three  others  the  Eastwind 
Drives  from  the  deep  on  the  quicksands  and  shoals,  most  pitiful  objects, 
Dashes  them  ’gainst  the  bottom,  and  piles  up  a  sand-bank  around  them  ; 
One,  which  the  Lycians  bore,  with  their  leader,  the  faithful  Orontes, 
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ffme  to  tlie  country  of  storms,  the  birthplace  of  winds  and  toS 
^n  the  Aeolian  land.  Within  a  vast  cavern  imprisoned, 

Over  the  warring  winds  and  the  howling  blasts  and  the  tempests 
iEolus  rules  with  firm  sway,  and  by  bars  and  by  barriers  curbs  theniJ 
55  They  in  their  blustering  rage,  with  a  rumbling  roar  of  the  mountain, 

Rave  round  the  door  of  their  prison ;  high  throned  on  a  peak  sits  then 
monarch, 

Holding  a  scepter,  and  soothes  their  wild  force,  and  represses  their  fury ; 
Were  it  not  so,  they  the  sea  and  the  land  and  high  heaven,  in  their  anger, 
Doubtless  would  carry  away,  and  sweep  through  the  air  in  wild  ruin. 

60  But  the  omnipotent  Father  in  gloomy  caverns  confined  them, 

Fearful  of  this,  and  the  weight  of  high  mountains  moreover  placed  o’er  them, 
Giving  them  also  a  king,  who  by  certain  and  sure  regulations 
Wisely  should  know  how  to  check,  or  give  them  loose  rein,  when  commanded ; 
Him  then  with  suppliant  words  in  this  crisis  Juno  addresses: 

65  “  iEolus,  since  thee  the  father  of  gods  and  the  ruler  of  mortals 
Power  hath  given,  by  the  wind  to  raise  or  allay  the  rough  billows, 

On  the  Etrurian  sea  is  a  people  detested  now  sailing, 

Bearing  to  Italy  Troy  and  their  gods,'  the  conquered  Penates ; 

Give  their  full  force  to  the  winds,  and  whelm  ’mid  the  waves  all  their  vessels, 
70  Or  far  asunder  disperse  them,  and  strew  the  wide  sea  with  their  bodies. 
How  in  my  charge  there  are  fourteen  nymphs  surpassingly  lovely, 

Fairest  in  person  of  whom,  the  beautiful  De'iopea, 

I  in  firm  wedlock  will  join,  and  make  her  thy  sacred  possession, 

That  for  this  favor  of  thine  she  may  pass  all  the  years  in  thy  service, 

75  And  of  a  beautiful  race  make  thee  also  the  father  and  founder.” 

HSolus  thus  in  reply  :  “  It  is  yours,  O  queen,  to  determine 

What  you  may  wish  to  accomplish ;  to  do  your  command  is  my  duty  ; 

You  have  procured  me  my  place,  my  scepter,  and  Jupiter’s  favor; 

You  too  the  privilege  grant  to  recline  with  the  gods  at  their  banquet; 

80  Over  the  tempest  and  storm  it  is  you  who  have  made  me  the  ruler.” 
Turning  he  struck  with  his  spear  the  side  of  the  cavernous  mountain, 

And,  as  in  martial  array,  wherever  an  egress  is  granted, 


Through  the  Illyrian  waters,  far  inla^l^HM^i^^the  Liburni, 

'  Onward  to  go,  safely  passing  the  founts,  Vnence  flows  the  Timavus, 

245  Whence  through  its  nine  gaping  me  uths,  with  a  mighty  roar  of  the  mountail 
As  a  tumultuous  sea  it  bursts  forth  and  floods  all  the  region. 

Here  he  the  city  of  Padua  built,  as  the  home  of  the  Trojans, 

Gave  his  own  name  to  the  people,  and  hung  up  his  arms  in  thanksgiving ; 
How,  all  his  cares  at  an  end,  in  undisturbed  peace  he  reposes ; 

250  We,  thine  own  offspring,  however,  to  whom  thou  high  heaven  dost  promise, 
Losing,  O  horrors  !  our  ships,  all  gone  through  the  wrath  of  one  only, 

We  are  cast  off,  and  from  Italy’s  shores  are  entirely  excluded. 

This  the  reward  of  our  trust  ?  Do  we  thus  then  repose  in  your  scepter  ? 
Smiling  benignly  upon  her,  the  father  of  gods  and  of  mortals, 

255  With  the  same  look  with  which  he  clears  up  the  sky  and  the  tempest, 
Kisses  the  lips  of  his  daughter,  and  then  in  response  thus  makes  answer : 

“  Banish  your  fear,  Cytherea ;  the  fates  of  your  friends  are  unshaken, 

You  shall  behold  yet  the  city  and  walls  of  Lavinium  promised, 

And  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  on  high  bear  the  noble  iEneas ; 

260  Hor  does  there  anything  cause  me  to  change  my  former  opinion. 

He — for  so  much  will  I  say,  since  the  matter  so  deeply  afflicts  thee, 

-  And  the  deep  secrets  of  Fate  unrolling  disclose  the  far  future — 

He  shall  in  Italy  wage  severe  war,  and  subdue  warlike  nations, 

And  to  brave  people  give  laws,  and  be  famed  as  the  founder  of  cities, 

265  Till  the  third  summer  shall  see  him  in  Latium  peacefully  reigning, 

And  the  third  winter  have  passed,  since  the  Rutuli  yielded  submission. 
Then  shall  the  boy,  Ascanius  named,  but  at  thi^  time,  lulus, 

Called  thus  from  Ilus,  name  famous  while  Troy  was  still  in  her  glory, 
Thirty  full  years,  as  the  months  roll  away,  on  the  throne 
2T0  Then  from  Lavinium  change,  and  transferal] 
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rFia,  from  the 

Fortunate  in  slie-wolf  shall  extend  him 

Romulus  then  shal^BM^^B^throne  and  establish  a  city 
Sacred  to  Mars,  and  shall  ^e  them  the  name,  from  his  own  name,  of 
Homans  : 

Nor  do  I  set  any  bounds  to  their  pow  er  in  extent  or  duration  ; 

Sway  without  limit  is  given.  Nay,  even  the  merciless  Juno, 

Who  in  her  fear  keeps  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  seas  in  commotion, 
Changing  her  plans  for  the  better,  with  me  shall  favor  the  Romans, 
Bringing  the  world  in  subjection  beneath  this  toga-clad  nation. 

Thus  ’tis  decreed.  The  time  shall  arrive,  in  the  swift  flight  of  ages, 

When  by  her.  conquering  arms  shall  the  home  of  Assaracus  humble 
Phthia,  and  famous  Mycenae,  and  rule  with  stern  sway  over  Argos. 

Then  shall  arise  from  the  Trojan  blood  the  illustrious  Caesar, 

Who  shall  extend  to  the  ocean  his  sway,  and  his  fame  to  the  heavens — 
Julius  called,  deriving  the  name  from  the  famous  lulus. 

Him,  be  assured,  at  length,  with  the  spoils  of  the  East  richly  laden, 

You  shall  receive  into  heaven ;  he  too  shall  with  vows  be  entreated. 

Then  shall  the  iron  age  soften,  and,  wars  through  the  earth  being  ended, 
White-robed  Faith  and  fair  Yesta,  Quirinus  with  Remus,  his  brother, 

Justly  shall  rule ;  and  the  dread  gates  of  war,  with  fastenings  of  iron, 
Firmly  and  fast  shall  be  closed  ;  and  within  shall  be  impious  Fury, 

Seated  above  his  fell  weapons,  his  hands  drawn  securely  behind  him, 

Bound  by  a  hundred  brass  chains,  and  with  bloody  jaws  fearfully  growling.” 
Thus  he  replies,  and  sends  from  above  the  son  of  fair  Maia, 


Who  to  the  Trojans  ] 
Lest  from  her  bound; 


>y  open  the  land  and  the  homes  of  new  Carthage, 

.es  Dido,  not  knowing  the  Fates,  shall  exclude  them ; 
Through  the  vast  region  of  air  with  the  strong,  even  sweep  of  his  pinions, 
urges  his  flight  and  on  Libya’s  shore  is  soon  standing ; 

and  the  Carthaginian  people 
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25  We  supposed  them  gone,  and  returned  with  the  wind  to  Mycenae ; 

So  all  Troy  lays  off  her  long  appearance  of  mourning, 

,  Throws  wide  open  her  gates,  and  goes  forth  to  the  camp  of  the  Grecians, 
Eager  to  see  the  abandoned  shores,  and  the  places  deserted. 

Here  the  Dolopians  were,  and  here  held  the  cruel  Achilles ; 

30  Here  was  the  place  for  the  ships,  and  here  the  troops  used  to  muster. 

Part  of  us  stare  at  the  fateful  gift  of  unwedded  Minerva, 

Gazing  with  awe  at  the  size  of  the  horse ;  Thymoetes  first  urges 
That  it  be  brought  through  the  walls,  and  in  the  citadel  stationed, 

Either  with  craft,  or  that  now  the  Fates  of  Troy  thus  demanded ; 

35  Capys,  however,  and  those  who  are  swayed  by  a  worthier  judgment, 

Ask  that  the  specious  device,  and  suspected  gifts  of  the  Grecians, 

Into  the  sea  may  be  cast,  or  fires  built  beneath  to  consume  it ; 

Or  that  we  pierce  and  thoroughly  search  all  its  secret  recesses. 

Loud  with  conflicting  views  the  inconstant  crowd  is  divided. 

40  Hereupon,  leading  the  way,  with  a  numerous  throng  of  attendants, 

Down  from  the  top  of  the  height  Laocoon  eagerly  presses, 

Crying  afar :  What  madness  is  this,  O  unfortunate  Trojans  ? 

Deem  you  our  foes  have  departed  ?  are  any  gifts  of  the  Grecians 
Free,  do  you  think,  from  deceit  ?  Is  it  thus  you  have  known,  then,  Ulysses  ? 
45  Either  this  wooden  structure  has  Grecians  hidden  within  it, 

Or  as  an  engine  of  war  against  our  walls  was  constructed, 

High  overlooking  our  homes,  and  about  to  come  down  on  our  city, 

Or  there  is  some  deceit  in  it  concealed :  trust  not  the  horse,  Trojans ! 

This,  as  it  may,  I  have  fears  of  the  Greeks,  even  bringing  me  presents.” 

50  Having  thus  said,  his  great  spear,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  powers, 

F ull  at  the  side  of  the  beast,  and  the  curving  form  of  the  framework 
Launched  he  forth  ;  there  it  quivering  stood,  and  the  echoing  structure 
Loudly  resounded,  and  gave  forth  a  groan  from  its  inner  recesses ; 

And  if  the  will  of  the  gods,  if  our  minds  had  not  been  against  us, 

55  He  had  impelled  us  to  cleave  this  lurking-place  of  the  Grecians ; 

Troy !  thou  now  wouldst  be  standing ;  thou,  Priam’s  high  palace,  remaining. 
Lo  !  in  the  mean  time  a  youth  with  his  hands  oound  tightly  behind  him, 
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y.  •  . 

'Whom  with  loud  shouts,  to  the  king  the  Trojan  shepherds  were  dragging ; 
Who  of  his  own  accord  threw  himself  in  their  way,  though  a  stranger, 

60  This  very  plan  to  effect,  and  thus  open  Troy  to  the  Grecians — 

Daring  of  spirit  and  ready  for  either  event,  as  might  happen, 

Either  to  further  the  plot  or  submit  to  certain  destruction. 

Now  on  all  sides  the  Trojan  youth,  in  a  frenzy  to  see  him, 

Gather  around,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  mocking  the  captive  ; 

65  Hear  now  the  craft  and  deceit  of  the  Greeks,  and  from  one  base  deception 
Learn  of  them  all : 

For  as  perplexed  he  stood  unarmed  in  the  midst  of  the  concourse, 

Casting  his  eyes  around  on  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  Trojans — 

“  Ah !  what  land  now,”  he  said,  “  what  sea  can  there  be  to  receive  me  ? 

TO  Or  in  my  wretchedness  now,  what  is  there,  in  fine,  that  is  left  me  ? 

Since  with  the  Greeks  there  is  nowhere  a  place  for  me  now ;  and,  moreover, 
Even  the  Trojans  incensed  are  demanding  my  blood  as  a  forfeit.” 

And  by  these  sighs  were  our  sentiments  changed,  and  repressed  every 
harmful 

Purpose ;  we  urge  him  to  speak,  to  make  known  from  what  blood  he 
descended ; 

T5  What  he  may  have  to  present,  or  what  trust  we  can  give  him,  a  captive. 
Laying  aside  his  fear,  at  length  he  made  answer  as  follows : 

“  I  will  indeed  confess  all,  O  king !  whatsoever  the  issue, 

Truly,”  he  said ;  “nor  deny  that  in  race  I  am  one  of  the  Grecians ;; 

This  to  begin  ;  nor  if  fortune  has  rendered  poor  Sinon  unhappy, 

80  Shall  it  besides  be  found  to  have  rendered  him  false  and  deceitful. 

If  by  some  chance  Palamedes’  name,  a  descendant  of  Belus, 

Ever  has  come  to  your  ears,  and  his  widely  renowned  reputation* 

Whom  by  foully  forged  proofs,  though  entirely  guiltless,  the  Grecians 
Under  a  false  charge  of  treason,  because  he  the  war  was  opposing, 

85  Wrongly  condemned  to  death,  but  bereft  of  his  life  now  bewail  him; 

As  a  companion  for  him,  and  a  near  blood  relation,  my  father, 

Straitened  in  means,  sent  me  here  at  the  earliest  age  to  the  service  ; 

While  he  retained  a  safe  place  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  kingdom 
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0  Mooring  his  fleet  in  the  woody  recess,  with  the  rock  o verb  angin^- 
Closely  shut  in  by  the  trees,  that  conceal  it  within  their  dark  shadows, 

He  then  himself  goes  forth  with  a  single  companion,  Achates, 

Swinging  about  in  his  hand  two  spears  with  broad  blades  of  iron. 

How  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  his  mother  presents  herself  to  him, 

Armed  as  a  Spartan  maiden,  with  maiden  appearance  and  bearing, 

Or  as  the  Thracian  Harpalyce  seems,  when  she  wearies  her  coursers, 

And  as  she  flies  o’er  the  fields,  the  winged  east  wind  far  surpasses. 

For,  as  their  way  is,  the  huntress  h^l  hung  a  light  bow  from  her  shoulders. 
Giving  her  hair  to  the  winds  to  toss  about  at  their  pleasure, 

3i  0  Bare  to  the  knee,  while  her  flowing  robe  in  a  knot  she  had  gathered. 

First,  then,  on  meeting  them  :  “  Ho !  youth,”  she  says  to  them,  “  pray,  can 
you  tell  me, 

If  you  perhaps  have  seen  any  one  of  my  sisters  here  ranging, 

Clad  in  the  skin  of  the  spotted  lynx  and  girt  with  a  quiver, 

Or  on  the  foaming  boar’s  track  with  loud  shouts  eagerly  pressing  ?  ” 

Yenus  thus  spake,  and  replying  the  son  of  Yenus  thus  answered : 

“  Neither  indeed  have  I  seen  or  heard  any  one  of  your  sisters — 

What  may  I  call  thee,  O  maid  ?  for  your  look  is  not  that  of  a  mortal, 

Nor  does  your  voice  sound  as  human,  O  goddess,  as  surely  thou  seemest ; 
Art  thou,  then,  one  of  the  nymphs  ?  or  art  thou  the  sister  of  Phoebus  ? 

Grant  us  thy  favor,  whoever  thou  art,  and  lighten  our  labor. 

Tell  us,  we  pray,  to  what  clime,  to  what  shore  of  the  world  we  are  driven ;  j 
For  without  guidance  or  knowledge  of  men  or  of  places,  we  wander,  A 
Tossed  about  hither  and  thither,  the  sport  of  the  wind  and  the  billows  ;  A 
Many  a  victim  shall  fall  by  our  hand  for  thee  at  the  altars.”  ^ 
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you  see  here  is  a  Tyrian  realm,  of  the  race  of  A^eno? 
all  the  country  is  Afric,  a  people  inhuman  and  warlike. ’ 
who  came  here  from  Tyre,  to  escape  from  her  brother,  is  ruler; 

^4s  the  tale  of  her  wrongs,  and  long  the  details  in  recital 
Only  the  prominent  points  will  I  touch  upon  now,  of  the  storV  : 

She  had  a  husband,  Sichseus,  the  richest  of  all  the  Phoenicians 
Deeply  and  ardently  loved  by  the  fond  but  unfortunate  Dido  •  ’ 

She  tad  been  given  to  him  by  her  father,  still  blooming  in  girlhood 
Du  on  the  throne  then  of  Tyre  was  her  brother  Pygmalion  seated,  ’ 
iruly  a  monster  in  crime  and  wickedness  more  than  all  others 
Iwixt  them  a  quarrel  arising,  he  wickedly  murdered  Sichams, 

Stealthily  coming  upon  him,  when  off  his  guard,  by  the  altar, 

350  Blind  with  the  love  of  gold,  nor  regarding  the  love  of  his  sister. 

Bong  he  concealed  the  transaction  by  many  deceptive  pretenses, 

Mocking  her  sorrowing  heart  by  hopes  too  soon  to  be  blighted 
Bnt  m  her  sleep  came  the  shade  of  her  husband  himself  still  unburied 
okk  uP<>n  her  a  face  overspread  with  a  wonderful  paleness, 

355  Showed  her  the  cruel  altar,  laid  bare  the  wound  in  his  bosom, 

Bringing  to  light  all  the  crimes  that  the  house  had  in  secret  committed 

0““hf  kf  t0  hasten>  and  %  ^th  all  speed  from  the  country, 

Opens  for  her  m  the  earth,  as  the  requisite  aid  for  the  journey, 

360  ?rreS  ^  and  fld’ l0ng  deP°sited  there>  be^d  -ensure. 

60  Thus  aroused,  Dido  made  ready  for  flight  with  a  band  of  attendants; 
Quickly  assembled  all  those  whom  either  fierce  hate  of  the  tyrant 
r  extreme  terror  impelled ;  some  vessels  that  chanced  to  be  ready, 

Seizing,  they  lade  with  their  gold,  avaricious  Pygmalion’s  riches 
•pk  °Ve,r  tbe  Sea  ’  but  tbe  leader  in  all  was  a  woman. 

f  SI  “  lr  COl“try  departing’  at  lenSth  th°y  “rive  at  these  places,  ' 
L  Where  you  see  now  the  great  walls  and  the  rising  towers  of  new  Carthage  i 
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Circling  about  in  the  sk y,  and  expressing  their  pleasure  in  singing ! 

So  in  like  manner  your  ships,  and  their  crews  of  your  youthful  companions^ 
400  Either  are  now  in  the  harbor,  or  entering  under  full  canvas. 

Go,  now,  and  whither  the  way  may  lead  you,  turn  thither  your  footsteps.” 

Thus  she  addressed  him,  and,  turning,  her  neck  shed  a  rosy  effulgence, 
And  her  ambrosial  locks  exhaled  from  her  head  divine  odors, 

Down  to  her  feet  descended  the  folds  of  her  long,  flowing  .garment, 

And  her  whole  movement  and  bearing  disclosed  to  his  eyes  the  true  goddess. 
Then,  recognizing  his  mother,  he  followed  her  footsteps,  exclaiming : 

“  Why  do  you,  too,  cruel  one,  mock  your  son  by  this  semblance  so  often  ? 
Why  am  I  not  then  permitted  to  clasp  the  right  hand  of  my  mother, 

Truly  to  hear  and  to  answer,  without  this  attempt  at  deception  ?  ” 

Thus  he  breaks  forth  in  complaint,  and  continues  his  course  to  the  city. 
But  on  the  way  the  fair  goddess  enveloped  their  forms  in  dense  vapor, 

And  the  thick  veil  of  a  cloud  she  wrapped  as  a  mantle  around  them, 

So  that  no  one  might  touch  or  even  be  able  to  see  them, 

Causing  them  any  delay  by  inquiring  their  reason  for  coming ; 

She  through  the  air  went  to  Paphos,  delighted  her  seat  to  revisit, 

Where  to  her  honor  a  temple  is  reared,  and  a  hundred  high  altars 
Smoke  with  Sabsean  frankincense,  all  fragrant  with  wreaths  of  fresh  flowers. 

Meanwhile  they  hasten  their  course  where  the  way  they  had  taken  directed, 
And  were  ascending  a  hill  that  high  overlooks  the  whole  city, 

420  Whence,  in  full  view,  they  look  down  on  the  temples  and  structures  below 
them. 

Wonderful  seem  the  vast  works  where  so  recently  stood  only  hovels, 
Wonderful,  too,  seem  the  gates,  and  the  streets,  and  the  loud  din  of  businc  s^ 
Eagerly  press  on  the  Tyrians  all ;  the  high  walls  some  extending, 

Building  a  citadel  some,  and  raising  the  huge  blocks  of  marble ; 

Some  of  them  laying  out  squares,  and  tracing  their  bounds  by  a  furroV 
Choosing  the  places  for  justice  and  law  and  the  reverend  senate  ; 

Here  they  are  dredging  the  harbor,  and  here,  again,  others  are  laying 
Deep  the  foundations  for  theatres  ;  others  prepare  lofty  columns, 

Cutting  them  out  of  the  rock,  for  the  drama’s  future  adornment. 
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.ere  they  first  purchased  some  land,  from  the  mode  of  the  purchase 
Byrsa, 

Buying  as  much  in  extent  as  they  could  surround  with  a  bull’s  hide. 

But  now,  I  pray  you,  who  are  you  ?  or  whence  do  you  come  ?  from  what 
country  ? 

370  Whither  the  course  of  your  travels  ?  ”  lie  then  in  reply  to  these  questions, 
Sighing,  made  answer  as  follows,  in  tones  of  the  deepest  emotion : 

“  Goddess,  if  I  should  proceed  to  tell  all  from  the  very  beginning, 

And  there  were  leisure  with  you  to  hear  the  account  of  our  labors, 

Night  with  the  star  of  the  evening  would  seal  up  the  day  ere  I  finished. 

375  Leaving  old  Troy,  if  perchance  that  name  has  yet  come  to  your  hearing; 
Carried  about  for  long  years  over  various  waters,  a  tempest 
Bore  us  away  by  its  force  to  the  African  coast,  as  it  happens. 

I  am  the  Pius  ^Eneas,  who  saved  from  the  foe  my  Penates, 

Which  I  have  with  me  on  board ;  my  fame  has  reached  even  to  heaven. 

380  Italy  seek  I,  my  country ;  my  race  is  from  Jove  the  Almighty. 

Furnished  with  twice  ten  ships,  I  embarked  on  the  Phrygian  waters, 

Led  by  my  mother,  a  goddess,  wherever  the  Fates  had  appointed; 

Now  barely  seven  remain  from  the  shock  of  the  winds  and  the  billows. 

I  all  unknown  and  in  need  now  pass  through  the  Libyan  deserts, 

385  Banished  from  Europe  and  Asia.”  But  his  most  pitiful  story 
Y enus  could  suffer  no  longer ;  and  thus  in  the  midst  interrupted : 

“  Stfrely,  whoever  you  are,  still  breathing  the  pure  air  of  heaven, 

Never  a  foe  to  the  gods  have  you  come  to  the  Tyrian  city. 

Go  now,  betake  yourself  hence,  and  visit  the  queen  at  her  palace  ; 

>90  For  I  announce  your  companions  restored,  and  your  fleet  reassembled, 
Brought  by  a  change  of  the  winds  to  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor, 

D’l  not  my  parents  in  vain  teach  me  augury  all  to  no  purpose. 

Look,  and  behold  those  swans  in  a  gladsome  group,  twelve  in  number, 
Which  from  his  airy  region  the  bird  of  Jupiter  swooping 
prove  through  the  open  sky ;  they  appear  now  the  grofind  to  be  choosing, 
^here  to  alight  in  long  line,  or  surveying  the  ground  they  have  chosen. 
iOw  in  their  safety  they  sport,  now  cleaving  the  air  with  swift  pinion, 


r/r:+-  . 

-Throve  by  his  counsels,  we  also  had  some  reputation  and  honor; 

90  Afterward,  when  by  the  envy  and  hate  of  the  crafty  Ulysses — 

What  is  now  well  understood — from  these  upper  shores  he  departed, 

I  in  affliction  here  dragged  out  my  life,  in  seclusion  and  sorrow, 

And  by  myself  bewailed  the  fate  of  my  innocent  comrade. 

Nor  did  I,  fool  that  I  was,  hold  my  peace ;  but,  should  chance  ever  offer, 

95.  If  I  should  ever  as  victor  return  to  my  native  land,  Argos, 

Promised  to  be  his  avenger,  and  moved  his  fierce  hate  by  my  speeches. 
Hence  the  first  source  of  misfortunes  for  me  ;  hence  always  Ulysses 
Wrought  on  my  fears  with  new  charges  ;  hence  ever  was  dropping  his 
♦  doubtful 

Speeches  among  the  crowd,,  in  his  consciousness  seeking  his  weapons. 

100  Nor,-  indeed,  did  he  rest,  until  with  assistance  from  Calchas — 

But  to  what  purpose  repeat,  all  in  vain,  these  ungrateful  proceedings  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  delay,  if  you  place  all  the.  Greeks  on  one  footing, 

And  you  have  now  heard  enough?  at  once  take  the. long-delayed  forfeit. 
This  would  the  Ithacan  like,  and  Atreus’  sons  pay  you  well  for.” 

105  Then  we,  in  truth,  are  burning  to  ask,  to  inquire  of  the  causes, 

Ignorant  all  of  such  crimes,  of  the  fraud  and  deceit  of  the  Grecians. 
Trembling  with  fear  he  proceeds,  from  his  false  heart  making  this  an¬ 
swer : 

“  Often  the  Grecians  desired  from  Troy  to  effect  their  departure, 

And  to  abandon  the  war  of  which  long  since  they  were  weary. 

110  Would  that  they  had !  But  a  violent  storm  on  the  sea  often  hindered, 

»  Shutting  them  in,  or  opposing  winds  deterred  them  from  going  ; 

Specially  when  now  this  horse,  of  maple  timbers  constructed, 

Stood  coix^plete,  the  storm-clouds  roared  throughout  the  whole  heavens : 

In  our  suspense  we  Eurypylus  send  to  inquire  of  Apollo. 

115  He  from  the  secret  shrine  brings  back  this  sorrowful  message : 

6  It  was  by  blood  you  appeased  the  winds,  by  the  life  of  a  maiden, 

When  at  the  first  you  came,  O  Greeks,  to  the  shores  of  the  Trojan  ; 

You  must  by  blood,  too,  return,  by  a  Grecian  life  make  atonement.’ 

When  this  response  at  length  had  come  to  the  ears  of  the  people, 
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120  All  stood  aghast,  through  their  innermost  bones  there  ran  a  cold  shudder, 
Doubtful  at  whom  the  Fates  point,  and  whom  Apollo  demanded. 

Here  with  loud  shouts  Ulysses  comes  dragging  the  soothsayer  Calchas 
Forward  into  the  midst,  and  demands  with  noisy  persistence 
What  is  the  will  of  the  gods ;  and  now  many  foretold  me  the  cruel 
125  Plot  of  this  schemer,  and  quietly  waited  to  see  what  was  coming. 

Twice  five  days  he  is  silent,  and  closely  secluded  refuses 
Any  disclosure  to  make,  or  expose  any  one  to  destruction. 

Hardly  compelled  at  length  by  the  clamorous  calls  of  Ulysses, 

He,  as  arranged,  breaks  silence,  and  destines  me  to  the  altar. 

130  All  acquiesced,  and,  what  they  had  each  for  himself  apprehended, 

Calmly  allowed  to  be  turned  to  the  ruin  of  one  wretched  being. 

How  the  dread  day  was  at  hand,  the  rites  they  are  busy  preparing, 

Making  the  salted  cakes,  and  the  fillets  to  bind  round  the  temples. 

I,  I  confess,  burst  my  bonds,  and  rescued  myself  from  destruction ; 

135  And  in  a  marshy  lake  I  lay  through  the  night  in  the  rushes, 

Closely  concealed  until  they  make  sail,  if  perchance  they  should  do  so ; 

Hor  had  .1  any  hope  now  of  seeing  my  dear  native  country, 

Hor  my  sweet  children  more,  nor  ever  my  dearly  loved  parent, 

Whom  they,  perhaps,  for  this  our  escape  will  now  seek  to  punish  ; 

140  This  fault  of  mine  by  the  death  of  my  hapless  friends  expiating. 

But  by  the  gods  above,  and  the  powers,  who  hold  the  truth  sacred, 

And  by  unsullied  faith,  if  there  be  any  yet  among  mortals 
Anywhere  left,  I  beseech  you,  pity  our  many  misfortunes  ! 

Pity  a  soul  compelled  to  bear  these  unmerited  hardships  !  ” 

145  Moved  by  these  tears  we  grant  him  his  life,  and  our  deepest  compassion ; 
Priam  himself  first  bids  that  his  handcuffs  and  tightly  drawn  fetters 
All  should  be  stricken  off,  and  with  friendly  words  thus  accosts  him : 

“  Be  you  whoever  you  may,  henceforth  forget  the  lost  Grecians ! 

Be  of  our  number,  and  give  true  reply  to  these  my  inquiries  : 

150  Why  did  they  build  this  huge  pile  of  a  horse  ?  and  who  the  designer  ? 
What  do  they  seek  \  What  religious  design,  or  what  war-engine  is  it  ? 

He  in  reply,  well  versed  in  the  Grecian  wiles  and  deception, 
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Thus  spake  Ilioneus,  while  with  one  voice  the  Trojans  applauded, 

560  Fully  approving. 

Dido,  with  downcast  look,  then  briefly  made  answer  as  follows : 

“  Banish  this  fear  from  your  hearts,  O  Trojans,  dismiss  all  your  troubles ! 
Dangers  and  hardships  attending  the  government  newly  established 
Force  me  to  take  these  precautions,  and  keep  with  a  guard  my  wide  borders. 
565  Who  does  not  know  of  the  city  of  Troy,  or  the  race  of  iEneas  ? 

Who  of  their  virtues  and  heroes,  their  wars  and  their  last  conflagration  ? 
Not  so  unfeeling  the  hearts  that  we  Carthaginians  carry, 

Nor  does  the  sun  yoke  his  steeds  so  far  from  the  Tyrian  city. 

Whether  you  still  great  Hesperia  seek,  and  the  country  of  Saturn, 

570  Or  may  the  realms  of  Eryx  prefer  and  the  good  King  Acestes, 

I  will  dismiss  you  in  safety  with  aid,  and  assist  with  my  riches ; 

And  should  you  choose  to  remain  on  like  terms  with  myself  in  my  king¬ 
dom, 

Whatsoe’er  city  I  build,  it  is  yours ;  then  draw  up  your  vessels ; 

Trojan  and  Tyrian  here  shall  discern  in  me  no  distinction. 

575  Would  that  your  king  iEneas  himself  were  with  us  here  present, 

Borne  by  the  self-same  wind !  Indeed,  I  will  send  trusty  persons, 

Bidding  them  search  through  all  lands  to  Libya’s  uttermost  limits, 

Lest  in  distress  he  may  now  in  some  forest  or  city  be  wandering.” 

Cheered  by  these  words  of  the  queen,  brave  Achates  and  father  iEneas 
580  Now  a  long  time  had  been  burning  to  burst  the  thick  cloud  that  concealed 
them. 

First  to  break  silence,  Achates  addresses  these  words  to  iEneas : 

“  Son  of  a  goddess,  what  thoughts  are.  these  that  now  swell  in  your  bosom  ? 
All  things  are  safe,  as  you  see,  both  our  fle6t  and  companions  recovered, 
One  only  wanting,  and  him  we  ourselves  saw  o’erwhelmed  in  the  waters ; 
585  Everything  else  corresponds  to  the  words  that  we  heard  from  your  mother.” 
Scarce  had  he  uttered  these  words  when  the  cloud  that  surrounded  them 
vanished, 

Quickly  dissolving  in  air,  as  pure  and  transparent  as  ether. 

There  stood  Hlneas,  disclosed  in  the  undimmed  brightness  resplendent, 
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Seeming  in  feature  and  form  as  a  god ;  for  in  love  had  his  mother 
590  Breathed  on  her  son  graceful  locks,  and  the  bright  bloom  of  youth  had  im¬ 
parted, 

And  to  his  eyes  a  bright  luster,  that  sparkled,  as  beaming  with  gladness ; 
As  when  the  hand  of  the  artist  gives  ivory  polish  and  beauty, 

Or  as  when  Parian  marble  or  silver  with  gold  is  surrounded. 

Then,  unforeseen  by  them  all,  thus  at  once  the  queen  he  addresses : 

595  “  Here  in  your  presence  am  I  whom  you  seek,  the  Trojan  Hmeas, 

Rescued  unharmed  from  the  dangers  incurred  on  the  Libyan  waters. 

Thou  who  alone  hast  pitied  the  terrible  fate  of  the  Trojans, 

Who  hast  in  kindness  received  those  left  of  us  still  by  the  Grecians, 

Both  on  the  land  and  the  sea  now  exhausted  by  manifold  hardships, 

600  Welcoming  us  in  our  need  to  a  share  in  your  home  and  your  city, 

Hot  in  our  power  is  it,  Dido,  to  make  thee  a  proper  requital, 

Hor  of  the  Trojan  nation,  where  through  the  wide  world  it  is  scattered ; 
But  may  the  gods,  if  there  be  any  power  that  regardeth  the  upright — 

If  there  exist  aught  of  justice,  and  conscious  possession  of  virtue — 

605  Worthy  rewards  may  they  grant !  What  age  was  so  blest  as  to  bear  thee? 
Who  were  the  fortunate  ones  so  ennobled  in  being  thy  parents  ? 

Long  as  the  rivers  shall  flow  to  the  sea,  as  long  as  the  shadows 
Compass  the  sides  of  the  mountains  or  stars  subsist  in  the  heavens, 

Always  with  us  shall  remain  your  honor,  your  name,  and  your  praises, 

610  Whatsoe’er  regions  shall  call  me.”  Thus  having  spoken  he  seizes 
First  with  his  right  hand  Ilioneus,  then  with  his  left  hand  Sergestus, 
Afterward  others,  as  Gy  as,  the  valiant,  and  valiant  Cloanthus. 

Much  was  Sidonian  Dido  astonished,  at  first  by  the  presence, 

Then  by  the  wonderful  fate  of  the  hero,  and  thus  she  made  answer : 

615  “  Son  of  a  goddess,  what  fortune  through  all  these  dangers  pursues  thee? 
What  is  the  force  that  compels  thee  to  visit  this  barbarous  country  ? 

Are  you  indeed  that  Hmeas  whom  once  the  beautiful  Venus 
Hear  to  the  Phrygian  Simois  bore  to  the  Trojan  Anchises  ? 

How  I  remember  that  Teucer  once  came  to  the  city  of  Sidon, 

620  When  from  his  country  expelled,  desiring  to  found  a  new  kingdom, 
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Aided  by  Belus,  my  father,  who  then  was  wasting  rich  Cyprus, 

Which  by  victorious  arms  he  successfully  held  in  subjection. 

Onward  from  that  time  to  this  have  the  Trojan  city  and  people 
All  been  familiar  to  me,  and  your  name  and  the  royal  Pelasgi. 

625  He,  though  a  foe,  always  mentioned  the  Trojans  with  high  commendation, 
Wishing  that  he,  too,  had  sprung  from  the  ancient  stock  of  the  Trojans ; 
Wherefore  make  haste,  my  young  sirs,  and  come  now  at  once  to  the  palace ! 
Under  a  similar  fortune,  through  manifold  dangers  and  hardships, 

I,  too,  was  finally  led  to  establish  myself  in  this  country. 

630  Knowing  what  wretchedness  is,  I  have  learned  to  succor  the  wretched.” 
Thus  she  recounts,  and  at  once,  with  Hmeas,  leads  on  to  the  palace, 

And  at  the  same  time  orders  an  offering  made  in  the  temples  ; 

Uor  in  the  mean  time  omits,  for  his  friends  at  the  shore,  a  rich  present, 
Sending  twenty  bullocks,  and  bristling  swine  a  full  hundred, 

635  And  in  addition  she  sends  them  a  hundred  fat  lambs  with  their  mothers, 
Bountiful  cheer  for  the  day. 

But  the  apartments  within  with  imperial  splendor  are  furnished, 

Where  in  the  midst  of  the  house  they  prepare  a  magnificent  banquet ; 
Tapestries  wrought  with  nice  art,  and  richly  embroidered  with  purple, 

640  Tables  weighed  down  with  silver  and  gold  whereon  were  engraven 
All  the  brave  deeds  of  her  fathers,  a  long  and  continuous  series, 

Traced  through  so  many  brave  men  from  her  ancient  family  founder. 

Uor  were  the  father’s  affections  at  rest  in  the  heart  of  HCneas, 

But  in  all  haste  to  the  ships  he  dispatches  Achates,  to  carry 
645  Word  to  Ascanius  there,  and  to  bring  him  back  to  the  city. 

All  the  fond  thoughts  of  the  father  are  in  his  Ascanius  centered. 

Gifts,  too,  he  bids  him  bring,  of  the  things  saved  from  Troy :  a  large  mantle, 
Stiff  with  the  figures  of  gold,  wfith  which  it  was  richly  inwoven  ; 

Also  a  veil  woven  round  with  a  border  of  yellow  acanthus, 

650  Wear  of  the  Grecian  Helen,  and  carried  with  her  from  Mycenae, 

When  she  departed  for  Troy  and  that  prohibited  union, 

Given  by  Leda,  her  mother,  a  present  of  wonderful  beauty ; 

And  in  addition  the  scepter  Ilione  formerly  carried — 
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Eldest  of  Priam’s  daughters  was  she — and  also  a  necklace, 

655  Set  with  great  pearls,  and  a  crown  of  gold  doubly  studded  with  jewels. 
Speeding  his  mission,  Achates  directed  his  course  to  the  vessels. 

But  Cytherea  revolves  new  plots  in  her  heart,  and  new  projects, 

Planning  how  changing  his  look  and  appearance  and  style  of  expression, 
Cupid  in  sweet  Ascanius’  place  may  come  and  by  presents 
660  Wake  the  fierce  love  of  the  queen,  and  inflame  all  her  being  with  passion — - 
Fearing  the  treacherous  house  and  the  double-tongued  Tyrians  ever; 
Thoughts  of  harsh  Juno  torment  her,  recurring  at  night  with  new  terrors ; 
Therefore  she  goes  to  winged  Love  and  addresses  him  thus  with  entreaty : 
u  Son,  thou  my  strength,  my  great  power ;  O  son,  who  alone  disregardest 
665  All  the  great  Father’s  dread  bolts,  before  which  e’en  giants  are  helpless, 
Suppliant  come  I  to  thee  in  my  need  and  implore  thine  assistance. 

How  that  thy  brother,  iEneas,  around  o’er  the  sea  to  all  countries 
Hither  and  thither  is  borne  through  the  hatred  of  merciless  Juno, 

All  is  well  known  to  thee,  and  thou  has  oft  grieved  at  our  sorrow  ; 

670  How  by  her  flattering  words  the  Phoenician  Dido  detains  him  ; 

Greatly  I  fear  the  result  of  all  this  Junonian  kindness. 

She  will  not  cease  in  her  effort  at  this  so  important  a  crisis ; 

Wherefore  I  purpose  by  craft  to  surprise  the  queen  at  the  outset, 

And  to  invest  her  with  passion,  that  she  may  be  changed  by  no  power, 

675  But  that  with  me  she  may  still  be  possessed  with  great  love  for  HCneas ; 
How  to  accomplish  this  purpose  now  listen  to  my  proposition ! 

At  his  fond  father’s  request  the  princely  boy,  in  whom  centers 
All  my  great  care,  is  preparing  to  seek  the  Sidonian  city, 

-  Bearing  some  gifts  from  the  sea  and  the  flames  of  Troy  yet  remaining. 

680  Laid  in  deep  sleep  I  purpose  now  either  on  lofty  Cythera, 

Or  in  some  consecrate  spot  of  Idalia  closely  to  hide  him, 

Where  he  will  neither  know  of  our  plots,  nor  appear  to  obstruct  them ; 
Artfully  counterfeit  now  for  only  one  night  his  appearance, 

And  the  known  look  of  the  boy  assume  in  your  boyish  expression, 

685  So  that  when  Dido  delighted  shall  take  thee  with  joy  to  her  bosom, 

There  at  the  royal  feast  ’neath  the  smile  of  the  wine-god  expanding, 
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When  she  shall  fondly  caress  thee,  imprinting  thy  lips  with  sweet  kisses, 
Thou  may’st  infuse  the  sweet  poison,  and  kindle  unseen  a  fierce  passion.” 
Love  without  question  obeys  the  words  of  his  dearly-loved  mother, 

690  Lays  by  his  wings,  and  delighted  steps  forth  with  the  gait  of  lulus. 

Venus,  moreover,  calm  rest  through  the  limbs  of  lulus  diffuses, 

And  to  the  lofty  groves  of  Idalia,  pressed  to  her  bosom, 

Then  the  fair  goddess  conveys  him,  where  marjoram  breathing  sweet  odors 
Casts  its  cool  shadows  above  him,  and  softly  surrounds  him  with  flowers. 
695  Cupid  obeying  her  word  had  gone  to  the  Tyrian  city, 

Bearing  the  royal  gifts,  and  guided  with  joy  by  Achates. 

At  his  arrival  the  queen  on  her  golden  couch  is  already 
Seated  amid  the  rich  purple,  herself  in  her  place  in  the  center. 

Father  ^Eneas  now  and  the  youthful  Trojans  assemble 
700  Taking  the  places  assigned  them,  on  purple  couches  reclining. 

Water,  by  men  in  attendance,  is  brought  for  the  hands,  and  smooth  towels ; 
Then  they  provide  them  with  bread,  which  is  carried  in  large  wicker  baskets ; 
Fifty  maid-servants  within,  to  whose  care  is  intrusted  this  service, 

Furnish  the  courses  in  order,  and  worship  the  gods  with  frankincense ; 

705  These  then  a  hundred  others,  and  men  of  like  age,  a  full  hundred, 

Place,  as  received,  on  the  tables,  and  place  thereon  also  the  goblets. 

Tyrians  also,  in  crowds,  o’er  the  joyous  thresholds  come  thronging, 

On  the  embroidered  couches  reclining  as  they  are  directed, 

Viewing  with  wonder  the  gifts  of  iEneas,  with  wonder  lulus, 

710  Struck  by  the  glorious  face  of  the  god,  and  his  counterfeit  accents, 

And  by  the  mantle,  and  veil  embroidered  with  yellow  acanthus. 

Chiefly  unfortunate  Dido,  with  certain  ruin  impending, 

Can  not  admire  them  enough,  and  increases  in  ardor  by  gazing, 

Moved  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  sight  of  the  boy  and  the  presents. 

715  When  he  had  hung  on  the  neck  and  in  the  embrace  of  ./Eneas, 

And  his  false  father’s  great  love  had  granted  the  fullest  indulgence, 

Then  to  the  queen  he  turn^  who  her  eyes,  her  whole  heart,  fastens  on  him ; 
Oft  to  her  bosom  she  takes  him,  too,  poor  Dido,  not  knowing 
What  a  great  god  lies  in  wait ;  but  he  of  his  mother  regardful, 
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720  Little  by  little  begins  to  efface  her  regard  for  Sichseus, 

And  by  a  living  love  tries  to  waken  her  dormant  affections, 

And  preengage  the  fond  heart,  which  to  love  had  been  long  unaccustomed ; 
When  the  first  service  was  closed,  and  the  courses  removed  from  the 
tables, 

Then  they  place  on  them  the  wine  in  large  bowls,  and  wreathe  them  with 
flowers ; 

725  Loudly  the  palace  resounds,  and  through  the  great  halls  roll  their  voices, 
While  from  the  gold-fretted  ceilings  the  bright-burning  lamps  are  suspended ; 
Torches  blaze  forth  on  the  night,  by  their  flames  overcoming  the  darkness. 
Here  the  queen  calls  for  a  goblet  resplendent  with  gold  and  with  jewels, 
Which  had  been  once  used  by  Belus,  and  all  those  from  Belus  descended ; 
730  Filled  it  with  wine,  and — when  quickly  all  noise  was  hushed  through  the 
palace — 

“Jupiter,”  prayed  she,  “for  thou  givest  laws,  as  they  tell  us,  for  strangers, 
Grant  that  this  day  prove  alike  to  Trojan  and  Tyrian  joyful, 

And  that  our  latest  descendants  may  ever  recall  it  with  pleasure ! 

Bacchus,  the  giver  of  joy,  and  good  Juno,  grant  us  their  presence ! 

735  You,  too,  O  Tyrians,  join  and  aid  in  this  glad  entertainment !  ” 

Thus  she  entreated,  and  poured  of  the  wine  the  due  meed  on  the  table ; 
Having  thus  made  the  libation,  the  cup  to  her  lips  she  just  lifted, 

Giving  it  then  with  a  challenge  to  Bitias.  He  without  question 
Quaffed  off  the  foaming  wine,  with  which  the  gold  goblet  was  brimming ; 
740  Then,  too,  the  rest  of  the  chieftains./  Afterward  long-haired  Iopas 
Sang  to  the  golden  lyre  what  the  mighty  Atlas  had  taught  him — 

Sang  of  the  wandering  moon,  and  how  in  eclipse  the  sun  labors ; 

Whence  came  the  races  of  men,  and  the  flocks — whence  the  rain  and  the 
lightnings; 

Likewise  he  sang  of  Arcturus,  the  Bears,  and  the  rain-bringing  Hyads ; 

745  Why,  too,  the  winter  suns  haste  to  dip  themselves  in  the  ocean, 

Or  what  delay  prevents  the  lingering  nights  from  advancing. 

Loud  rise  the  Tyrian  cheers,  with  cheer  after  cheer  from  the  Trojans. 

Also  the  night  she  prolonged  in  varied  and  sweet  conversation, 
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Drinking  in  long  draughts  of  love  in  the  mean  time,  unfortunate  Dido, 
750  Asking  him  much  about  Priam,  and  many  things,  too,  about  Hector; 

How  with  what  arms  had  come  the  son  of  Aurora  to  aid  them  ; 

How,  too,  of  Diomed’s  horses,  and  now  of  the  might  of  Achilles ; 

“  Come,  now,  and  give  us,  my  guest,  the  account  from  the  very  beginning 
Tell  of  the  wiles  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  fate  of  all  your  companions, 

755  And  of  your  wanderings  all ;  for  the  seventh  summer  now  bears  you 
Over  all  countries  and  seas,  in  your  endless  journeys  still  roaming.” 
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ALL  became  silent  then,  with  their  looks  intently  upon  him, 

When  from  his  lofty  couch  Aeneas  proceeded,  as  follows : 

“  Direful  the  woes,  O  queen,  of  which  you  demand  the  recital, 

How  all  the  Trojan  power  and  that  deplorable  kingdom 
5  Fell,  overthrown  by  the  Greeks ;  the  wretched  scenes  that  I  witnessed, 
And  in  the  most  had  a  prominent  part.  Who  in  such  a  narration — 
Myrmidons,  Dolopes,  be  they,  or  soldiers  of  cruel  TJlysses — 

Who  could  refrain  from  tears  ?  Even  now  dewy  night  with  its  shadows 
Falls  from  the  sky,  and  the  setting  stars  are  inviting  to  slumber ; 

10  But,  if  so  strong  your  desire  to  learn  the  true  tale  of  our  fortunes, 

And  the  brief  story  to  hear,  of  Troy  in  her  last  supreme  struggle, 

Though  my  soul  dreads  to  recall  it,  and  shrinks  from  the  mournful  narration, 
I  will  begin.  Disheartened  by  war,  the  chiefs  of  the  Grecians, 

Seeing  the  years  now  gliding  away,  with  the  Fates  still  against  them, 

15  Through  the  divine  art  of  Pallas  construct  them  a  horse,  like  a  mountain 
In  its  proportions,  and  sheathe  its  ribs  with  planks  of  the  fir-tree, 

Feigning  it  vowed  for  their  speedy  return,  and  thus  spreads  the  rumor. 
Hither  selecting  by  lot,  they  by  stealth  pass  a  body  of  warriors, 

In  through  a  secret  door  in  the  side,  and  fill  all  its  hollow 
20  Frame,  and  capacious  recesses  within,  with  a  band  of  armed  soldiers. 

There  is  in  sight  the  island  of  Tenedos,  famous  in  story, 

Rich  in  resources,  as  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Priam  continued  ; 

,  JHow  there  is  only  a  bay,  and  an  unsafe  station  for  vessels. 

Thither  they  go,  and  conceal  themselves  on  the  shore  thus  deserted. 
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Toward  the  stars  uplifting  his  hands  now  released  from  their  fetters  : 

“  Ye,  eternal  tires,  and  your  ever  inviolate  power,” 

155  Said  he,  “  I  call  you  to  wdtness,  ye  altars,  and  horrible  weapons 
Which  I  escaped,  and  the  fillets  which  lately  I  wore,  as  a  victim, 

It  is  of  right  to  break  my  solemn  oath  to  the  Grecians, 

Eight  to  detest  the  men,  and  to  bring  to  light  all  their  secrets, 

If  they  have  any  concealed :  I  am  bound  by  no  ties  of  country, 

160  So  keep  your  promise,  O  Troy,  and  in  safety  abide  by  your  pledges, 

Only  as  I  shall  declare  the  whole  truth  and  richly  requite  you ! 

All  the  hope  of  the  Greeks,  and  trust  in  the  war  they  were  waging, 

Eested  on  Pallas’s  aid.  But  now  from  the  time  when  Tydides 
Joined  in  the  impious  scheme  of  the  wicked  plotter,  Ulysses, 

165  When  they  the  fateful  Palladium  out  of  the  consecrate  temple 

Sought  to  remove,  and,  slaying  the  guards  of  the  lofty  built  fortress, 

Seized  on  the  sacred  image,  and  wdiile  still  reeking  with  slaughter, 

Dared  to  approach  with  their  hands  the  goddess’s  virginal  fillets — 

Ever  since  then  have  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  been  weak  and  declining : 

170  They  have  been  broken  in  strength,  and  the  heart  of  the  goddess  turned 
from  them, 

Eor  by  uncertain  signs  did  Tritonia  show  her  displeasure. 

Scarce  had  the  image  been  placed  in  the  camp,  when  we  see  now  the 
sparkling 

Flames  flash  forth  from  her  glaring  eyes,  and  the  salt  perspiration 
Flow  from  her  limbs,  and  thrice,  strange  to  say,  the  form  of  the  goddess 
175  Leap  from  the  ground,  with  the  shield  and  the  trembling  spear  she  was 
bearing. 

Suddenly  Calchas  proclaims  that  their  flight  must  by  sea  be  attempted  ; 
That  in  no  way  can  Troy  be  destroyed  by  the  arms  of  the  Grecians, 

Save  they  repeat  the  omens  at  Argos,  and  bring  back  the  image, 

Which  in  their  curving  ships  they  have  borne  with  themselves  o’er  the  water, 
180  And  as  they  now  with  fair  winds  have  gone  to  their  native  My  cense, 
Thence  with  new  forces  recrossing  the  sea  with  the  gods  to  attend  them, 
Suddenly  they  will  appear ;  thus  Calchas  interprets  the  omens. 
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They  for  the  stolen  Palladium,  then,  for  the  goddess  offended, 

Built,  as  directed,  this  horse  to  atone  for  their  impious  folly. 

185  Calchas,  however,  advised  to  raise  with  its  framework  of  timber 

This  huge  pile,  that  should  heavenward  reach,  in  its  lofty  proportions, 

That  it  might  not  he  received  through  the  gates,  or  brought  into  the  city, 
Giving  the  people  protection  beneath  their  ancient  religion ; 

For  if  your  hands  should  cause  any  harm  to  the  gift  of  Minerva, 

190  Then  would  great  ruin  descend  on  the  Trojans  and  kingdom  of  Priam, 

Fate,  that,  God  grant,  may  the  rather  be  turned  to  their  own  swift  destruc¬ 
tion  ; 

Should  it,  however,  ascend  by  your  hands,  and  be  placed  in  your  city, 

Asia  would  willingly  come  against  the  Pelopean  cities, 

Bringing  calamitous  war,  and  that  fate  await  our  descendants.” 

195  Thus  by  the  perjured  arts,  and  the  fraud  of  the  treacherous  Sinon, 

It  was  believed,  and,  deceived  by  his  wiles  and  forced  tears,  we  were  taken 
We,  whom  neither  Tydides,  nor  Larissean  Achilles, 

Nor  ten  years  nor  a  thousand  ships  had  been  able  to  conquer. 

In  our  misfortunes,  another  appearance,  much  more  to  be  dreaded, 

200  Here  is  presented,  and  fills  our  improvident  hearts  with  confusion  : 

For  as  Laocoon,  chosen  by  lot  for  the  priesthood  of  Heptune, 

By  the  appointed  altars  wras  offering  up  a  large  bullock, 

Lo,  o’er  the  tranquil  deep  from  the  island  of  Tenedos,  see  we — 

What  I  still  shudder  to  mention — two  serpents,  in  great  coils  extending 
205  Far  out  over  the  sea,  and  head  to  head  shoreward  advancing ; 

High  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  were  their  upright  breasts  and  their  blood- 
red 

Crests  rise  high  o’er  the  top  of  the  water,  the  wThile  the  remaining 
Parts  sweep  the  sea  far  behind,  and  wind  in  great  folds  their  huge  bodies  : 
Loud  roars  the  foaming  sea ;  and  now  they  the  shore  were  approaching, 
210  Glaring  with  sparkling  eyes  with  blood  and  fire  intermingled, 

Licking  with  darting  tongues  their  mouths  with  continual  hissing. 

Pale  at  the  sight  we  flee  in  dismay :  but  they  with  a  certain  direction 
Straight  to  Laocoon  glide,  and  first  his  two  sons’  little  bodies, 
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Each  in  a  close  embrace,  the  two  serpents  enfold  in  their  tightening 
215  Coils,  and  fasten  their  fangs  in  the  trembling  limbs  of  their  victims ; 

Then,  as  he  hastens  with  weapons  to  bear  them  assistance,  the  serpents 
Seize  npon  him,  and  bind  him  fast  with  their  great,  coils  aronnd  him ; 
Twice  round  his  body  they  wind,  and  twice  round  his  neck  with  their  scaly 
Backs,  with  their  heads  and  lofty  necks  above  him  uplifted. 

220  Now  with  his  hands  he  strives  to  tear  the  fastenings  asunder, 

All  defiled,  as  he  was,  to  his  fillets  with  gore  and  dark  venom ; 

Now  he  again  rends  the  air  with  the  dreadful  cries  that  he  utters, 

As  when  escaping  the  altar  and  striving  to  shake  off  the  erring 
Axe  from  his  neck,  the  wounded  bullock  sets  up  his  loud  bellow. 

225  But  the  two  serpents  glide  swiftly  away  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess, 
Where  on  the  summit  it  stood  in  the  temple  of  cruel  Minerva, 

Sheltered  beneath  the  orb  of  the  shield,  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess. 

Then,  in  truth,  a  new  fear  quickly  forces  its  way  through  the  throbbing 
Hearts  of  us  all,  and  they  say  that  Laocoon  justly  has  suffered 
230  For  his  offense,  inflicting  the  blow  with  his  blade  on  the  sacred 
Structure,  and  hurling  his  cursed  spear  at  the  side  of  the  image. 

That  it  be  brought  to  its  place,  and  the  will  of  the  goddess  entreated, 

Is  their  united  cry. 

Quick  through  the  walls  of  the  city  we  pierce,  and  open  her  bulwarks ; 
235  All  apply  themselves  to  the  work,  they  place  now  some  rollers 
Under  its  feet,  upon  which  it  may  glide,  and  now  attach  hempen 
Cords  to  the  neck  ;  o’er  our  now  leveled  walls  mounts  the  fate-freighted 
engine  , 

Filled  with  armed  men.  The  boys  and  the  maidens  around  are  all  singing 
Sacred  songs,  and  delight  to  touch  the  rope  with  their  fingers. 

240  Upward  it  passes,  and  then  glides  threatening  into  the  city. 

O  my  country  !  O  home  of  the  gods  !  proud  defense  of  the  Trojans ! 

Ilium,  famous  in  war  !  four  times  it  stopped  at  the  very 
Entrance,  and  gave  forth  a  sound  of  arms  from  its  inner  recesses ; 

Still  we  unmindful  press  on,  and,  blinded  by  madness  and  folly, 

245  Place  the  ill-omened  monster  within  the  sacred  inclosure. 
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.Then  Cassandra,  too,  opened  her  month  to  onr  coming  destruction, 

Who  by  command  of  the  gods  was  never  believed  by  the  Trojans. 

We,  poor  wretches,  for  whom  this  day  was  the  last,  we,  however, 

Deck  with  our  festal  wreaths  the  shrines  of  the  gods  through  the  city. 

250  Meanwhile  the  heavens  revolve,  and  night  rises  up  from  the  ocean, 

Wrapping  in  darkness  the  earth,  and  the  sky,  and  the  wiles  of  the  Grecians ; 
Stretched  on  their  couches  the  Trojans  are  silent  throughout  the  whole  city : 
Sleep  in  her  restful  embrace  their  weary  limbs  is  enfolding. 

How  in  their  furnished  ships  from  Tenedos  came  the  returning 
255  Grecian  array,  by  the  quiet  moonbeams’  favoring  silence, 

Seeking  the  well-known  shores ;  the  royal  ship  had  already 
Hoisted  a  light,  when  Sinon  by  stealth,  with  the  aid  of  the  hostile 
Fates  of  the  gods,  unfastened  the  piny  doors,  and  the  Grecians 
Shut  up  within.  The  horse  from  the  sid,e  thus  opened  now  pours  them 
260  Forth  to  the  air,  and,  glad  to  escape  from  its  oaken  recesses, 

Come  Tisandrus  and  Sthenelus,  chiefs,  and  the  direful  Ulysses, 

Sliding  down  by  a  rope ;  and  Atliamas  also  and  Thoas, 

Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  first  in  descending  Machaon, 

Then  Menelaus,  and  he  who  contrived  the  deception,  Epeos. 

265  Into  the  city  they  rush,  which  in  sleep  and  in  wine  now  lay  buried, 

Cut  down  the  watch,  and  on  to  the  gates,  which  they  quickly  throw  open 
Wide  to  admit  their  friends,  in  readiness  waiting  to  join  them. 

It  was  the  hour  when  sleep  first  begins  for  poor,  weary  mortals, 

And  by  the  gift  of  the  gods  soft  slumber  creeps  gratefully  o’er  them ; 

270  Lo,  in  my  sleep  I  seem  to  see  Hector  standing  before  me, 

With  a  most  sorrowful  look,  and  his  eyes  with  tears  overflowing, 

Blackened  with  blood  and  dust,  as  when  dragged  by  the  car  of  Achilles ; 
Still  with  his  swollen  feet  pierced  through  by  the  thongs  that  had  bound 
him. 

'Ah  !  ah  me,  how  he  looked  !  alas,  how  changed  from  that  Hector, 

*275  Who  from  the  conflict  returned,  all  clad  in  the  spoils  of  Achilles, 

'  Or  who  the  Trojan  fire  had  hurled  at  the  ships  of  the  Grecians  ! 

How  with  his  filthy  beard,  and  his  hair  with  blood  thickly  matted, 
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530  Follows,  and  now,  now  has  in  his  grasp,  with  his  spear  close  upon  him  ; 
When  he  at  length  came  before  the  faces  and  eyes  of  his  parents, 

There  he  now  falls,  from  a  fast-flowing  wound  the  life-stream'  outpouring. 
Here,  although  himself  in  death’s  immediate*  presence, 

Priam  did  not  forbear,  nor  spare  his  words  nor  his  anger  ; 

535  But  “  May  the  gods,”  he  exclaims,  “  for  these  crimes,  ,for  such  daring  pro¬ 
ceeding, 

If  there,  indeed,  be  in  heaven  any  justice  that  heeds  such  offenses, 

Make  thee  a  fitting  return,  and  render  a  worthy  requital ! 

Who  of  the  death  of  my  son  hast  made  me  the  sorrowful  witness, 

And  hast  the  father’s  face  defiled  by  the  death  of  the  offspring. 

540  Even  Achilles,  whom  falsely  you  claim  to  have  sprung  from,  was  never 
Such  to  his  enemy  Priam,  but  blushed  at  the  laws  and  the  justice 
Due  to  a  suppliant,  giving  thq  lifeless  body  of  Hector 
Back  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  dismissed  me  safe  to  my  kingdom.” 
Having  thus  said,  the  old  king,  without  any  force  hurled  his  harmless 
545  Spear,  whose  stroke  by  the  clanging  brass  at  once  was  arrested, 

Where  wdthout  harm  it  hung  from  the  pointed  boss  of  the  buckler. v 
“  You  shall  my  messenger  go,  then,  to  father  Pelides,”  says  Pyrrhus, 

“  Bearing  this  message :  remember  to  tell  him  of  these  my  sad  doings, 

And  the  degenerate  ways  which  his  son  Neoptolemus  follows. 

550  How,  then,  die  !  ”  Thus  saying,  he  drew  him  close  to  the  altar, 

Trembling  and  slipping  withal,  in  the  blood  from  his  son  freely  flowing, 
Twines  his  left  hand  in  his  hair,  and  his  glittering  sword  in  liis  right  hand 
Eaises  on  high,  and  plunges  it  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  body. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  fortunes  of  Priam.  This  death  by  allotment, 

555  After  beholding  his  Troy  in  flames  and  the  citadel  taken, 

Took  him  away,  who  had  formerly  been  the  proud  lord  of  so  many 
Nations  and  peoples  of  Asia ;  the  head  now  torn  from  the  shoulders, 

Body  without  a  name,  he  lies  a  great  trunk  on  the  seashore. 

But  for  the  first  time,  then,  an  exceeding  dread  fell  upon  me — -  * 

560  I  was  appalled :  there  came  to  my  mind  my  dear  father’s  image, 

When  I.  beheld  the  king  of  like  age,  from  a  wound,  oh !  so  cruel, 
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Breathing  his  life  away ;  and  thoughts  of  deserted  Creusa, 

And  of  my  desolate  home,  and  the  fate  of  the  little  lulus. 

Looking  behind  me  to  see  what  force  there  still  remained  with  me, 

565  All  have  departed,  and  thrown  themselves  down  to  the  ground  in  exhaustion, 
Or  in  despair  have  cast  themselves  in  the  flames  and  there  perished. 

Thus  I  alone  remained ;  when  close  by  the  temple  of  Vesta, 

Closely  observant,  and  hiding  herself  in  a  sacred  location, 

I  perceive  Helen.  The  flames  of  the  burning  city  afford  me 
570  Light  as  I  wander,  and  turn  my  eyes  in  every  direction : 

She  in  great  dread  of  the  Trojans  incensed  at  the  fall  of  the  city, 

And  of  the  punishment  due  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  wrath  of  her  husband, 
Whom  she  had  left,  this  Fury  at  once  of  Troy  and  her  country, 

There  in  concealment  was  sitting,  an  object  of  hate,  by  the  altars. 

575  Then  did  my  wrath  burst  forth  to  avenge  the  fall  of  my  country, 

And  for  her  infamous  deeds  to  take  of  her  summary  justice. 

Shall  she,  forsooth,  behold  her  native  Mycenae  and  Sparta, 

Free  from  all  harm ;  and  again  shall  she  go  to  her  country  in  triumph, 
Seeing  once  more  her  husband  and  home,  her  parents  and  children, 

580  Graced  by  the  maidens  of  Troy,  and  the  Phrygian  youth' in  attendance? 
Priam  have  died  by  the  sword,  and  Troy  by  the  fire  laid  in  ashes  ? 

And  shall  the  Trojan  shores  so  often  have  reeked  with  our  life-blood  ? 

No  !  not  so,  for  although  there  is  no  reputation  or  honor 
Gained  by  assailing  a  woman,  and  victory  leads  to  no  glory, 

585  Yet  for  removing  this  pest,  and  duly  requiting  the  guilty, 

I  shall  be  mentioned  with  praise,  and  be  pleased  to  have  sated  my  burning 
Thirst  for  revenge,  and  have  made  full  return  to  my  countrymen’s  ashes. 
Such  were  my  thoughts,  such  the  feelings  of  rage  that  were  urging  me 
forward, 

When  in  a  form  of  light,  that  showed  through  the  darkness  resplendent, 

590  Never  before  so  distinct  to  my  sight,  appeared  my  fond  mother, 

As  a  true  goddess  revealed,  as  her  wont  is  among  the  immortals, 

Both  in  appearance  and  stature,  and  grasping  my  hand  she  detained  me, 
While  from  her  rosy  lips  these  words,  moreover,  she  added  : 
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“  What  so  great  grievance,  my  son,  has  wakened  snch  uncontrolled  passion  ? 
595  Why  do  you  rave?  Where,  pray,  have  your  thoughts  of  us  now  departed  ? 
Will  you  not  first  go  and  see  where  you  left  your  father  Anchises, 

Feeble  with  age  ?  and  whether  your  wife,  the  beloved  Creusa, 

Still  survives ;  and  the  boy  Ascanius,  round  whom  the  Grecian 
Hordes  ever  rove,  and,  unless  my  care  afforded  protection, 

600  Now  would  the  flames  have  consumed,  and  the  hostile  sword  drank  their 
life-blood  ? 

Neither  should  Spartan  Helen  arouse  your  fierce  hate  by  her  presence, 

Nor  should  false  Paris  be  blamed ;  but  the  gods,  yes,  the  gods  have,  relent¬ 
less, 

Overturned  Troy  and  cast  her  down  from  her  lofty  position  : 

See,  for  I  now  will  withdraw  all  the  watery  cloud  that,  obstructing, 

605  Hinders  your  mortal  sight,  and  makes  it  obscure  round  about  thee; 

Be  not  afraid  to  comply  with  any  request  that  your  mother 
Chooses  to  make  of  her  son,  nor  refuse  to  obey  her  instructions : 

Here,  where  you  see  the  rent  piles,  and  rock  from  rock  torn  asunder, 
Billows  of  rising  dust,  with  thick  clouds  of  smoke  intermingled, 

610  Neptune  is  shaking  the  walls,  and  even  the  deepest  foundations, 

Which  he  upheaves  with  his  trident,  and  hurls  from  her  base  the  whole  city. 
Here  by  the  Scsean  gate  cruel  Juno  has  taken  her  station, 

And  in  her  frenzy  is  calling  the  friendly  force  from  the  vessels, 

Girding  herself  with  the  sword. 

615  Now  on  the  pinnacled  roof,  lo  !  Tritonian  Pallas  is  sitting 

Bright  with  her  Gorgon  shield,  and  the  lurid  gleam  of  the  storm-cloud. 
Jove  himself  supplies  courage  and  prosperous  strength  to  the  Grecians, 

And  is  himself  arousing  the  gods  to  encounter  the  Trojans. 

Hasten  your  flight,  my  son,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  your  struggle ! 

620  I  will  not  leave  you,  till  safe  at  your  father’s  threshold  I  place  you.” 

When  she  had  spoken  these  words,  in  the  thick  shades  of  night  she  then 
vanished. 

Fearful  shapes,  the  great  powers  of  the  gods,  now  make  their  aj:>pearance, 
All  unfriendly  to  Troy. 
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Tlien  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  all  Troy  seemed  in  truth  to  be  sinking, 
625  Even  Neptunian  Troy  overturned  from  its  lowest  foundations, 

Just  as  the  ancient  ash,  that  grows  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 

Under  the  frequent  stroke  of  the  keen-edged  axe,  when  the  woodman 
Labors  with  earnest  zeal  to  o’erthrow  it,  constantly  totters, 

Trembling  in  all  its  leaves,  with  its  nodding  top  in  commotion, 

630  Till  by  degrees  overcome  by  the  blows,  it  at  length  with  a  final 

Groan  gives  way,  and  falls  with  a  crash  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

I  descend,  through  the  flames  and  the  foes,  with  the  goddess  to  guide  me. 
Passing  in  safety,  the  arms  giving  way  and  the  flames  all  receding. 

When  I  had  now  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  house,  where  my  father 
635  Lived  at  the  old  home  still,  my  father  whom  I  was  intending 

First  to  bear  off  to  the  mountain,  and  who  was  now  my  first  object, 

Firmly  declines  to  prolong  his  life,  with  his  Troy  laid  in  ruins, 

And  to  bear  exile  away :  “  O  you,  whose  blood  is  uninjured 
Yet  by  old  age,  and  whose  force  is  still  firm  in  its  natural  vigor, 

640  Hasten  your  flight  from  here  ! 

Had  the  divinities  wished  that  I  should  prolong  my  existence, 

They  had  preserved  me  this  home :  enough  and  more  to  have  witnessed 
One  overthrow,  and  survived  the  capture  and  fall  of  the  city ; 

Thus,  oh,  thus,  as  now  placed,  bid  adieu  to  this  body  and  leave  me ! 

645  I  shall  meet  death  at  their  hands  ;  the  foeman  will  show-  me  that  mercy  ; 
They  will  be  seeking  the  spoils,  the  loss  of  the  tomb  will  be  little. 

Now  a  long  time,  with  the  hate  of  the  gods,  have  I  dragged  out  my  useless 
Years,  since  the  day  when  the  father  of  gods  and  the  ruler  of  mortals 
Touched  me  with  fire,  and  blasted  my  form  with  the  stroke  of  his  lightning.’' 
650  Thus  he  continued  repeating,  and  firmly  adhered  to  his  purpose. 

We,  though,  Creusa,  my  wife,  and  Ascanius,  and  the  whole  household, 

All  were  dissolved  in  tears,  lest  my  father  should  thus  by  persistence 
Puin  all  things  with  himself,  and  hasten  the  threatening  destruction. 

But  he  refuses  to  yield,  and  abides  by  his  plan  and  position. 

655  I  start  again-for  the  fight,  in  my  wretchedness  finding  death  welcome. 
For  what  plan  was  there  now,  or  what  better  fortune  presented  ? 
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u  Did  you  expect,  then,  my  father,  that  I  could  depart  and  thus  leave  you  ? 
Hath  such  an  infamous  thought  from  a  father’s  lips  found  expression  ? 

If  of  so  great  a  city  it  pleases  the  gods  to  leave  nothing, 

660  And  you  are  set  upon  this,  and  it  suits  you  to  add  to  the  falling 
Troy  yourself  and  your  friends,  the  door  to  that  death  is  now  open ; 

Soon  from  the  blood  of  old  Priam  will  Pyrrhus  be  present,  who  murders 
Son  in  the  presence  of  sire,  and  sire  himself  by  the  altars. 

Was  it  for  this,  dear  mother,  you  safe  through  fire  and  through  weapons 
665  Led  me,  that  I  might  behold  the  foe  in  my  private  apartments, 

And  my  Ascanius  see,  and  my  father,  and  next  them  Creusa, 

Falling  a  sacrifice  here  in  each  other’s  blood  by  assassins  ? 

Arms,  my  brave  comrades,  to  arms !  their  last  day  calls  to  the  conquered : 
Give  me  again  to  the  Greeks !  let  me  see  the  old  conflict’s  renewal ! 

670  Never  shall  all  of  us  die  this  day  without  an  avenger !  ” 

Then  I  girt  on  my  arms  once  more,  and  inserting  my  left  arm 
Duly  adjusted  my  shield,  and  was  hurrying  forth  from  the  doorway, 

When,  behold !  my  wife,  embracing  my  knees  on  the  threshold, 

Clings  there  fast,  and  holds  up  to  his  father  the  little  lulus  : 

675  “  If  you  are  going  to  perish,  take  us,  too,  to  share  in  your  perils  ; 

But  if,  from  trial,  you  place  any  hope  in  the  arms  you  have  taken, 

First,  protect  this  house  !  To  whom  is  the  little  lulus 

Left,  and  your  father,  and  I,  your  wife,  as  you  formerly  called  me  ?  ” 

Thus  she  continued  with  screams,  and  filled  all  the  house  with  her  out- 
cries — 

68 D  When  of  a  sudden,  and  strange  to'  relate,  came  a  singular  portent : 

For  just  between  the  faces  and  hands  of  his  sorrowing  parents 
Lo !  a  light  tip  of  flame  appears  on  the  head  of  lulus, 

Plainly  emitting  a  light,  and,  without  any  harm  from  the  contact, 

Seemed  to  lick  his  soft  hair,  and  quietly  feed  round  his  temples. 

685  We  in  a  fearful  excitement  endeavor  to  strike  off  the  blazing 

Flames  from  his  hair,  and  extinguish  the  sacred  fire  with  some  water  ; 

B  /  j,  with  his  eyes  upturned  to  the  stars  in  a  transport  of  pleasure, 

Father  Anchises  extended  his  hands  toward  heaven,  exclaiming  : 
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“  0  omnipotent  Jove,  if  any  prayer  thou  regardest, 

690  Look  upon  us  !  this  only,  and  if  by  our  piety  worthy, 

Grant  us,  O  Father,  thine  aid,  and  kindly  confirm  now  these  omens !  ” 
Scarce  had  the  old  man  spoken  these  words,  when  loudly  the  thunder 
Crashed  on  the  left,  and  a  star  with  a  bright  train  blazing  behind  it 
Shot  from  the  skies,  and  ran  with  a  vivid  light  through  the  darkness ; 
695  Over  the  lofty  top  of  the  house  we  follow  its  shining 

Course,  till  at  last  it  hides  itself  in  the  woods  of  Mount  Ida, 

Thus  indicating  our  course :  throughout  its  long  pathway  a  furrow 
Gives  forth  light,  and  the  place  far  around  is  smoking  with  sulphur. 
Here,  in  truth,  overcome,  from  his  couch  my  father  arises, 

TOO  Worships  the  sacred  star,  and  makes  to  the  gods  supplication : 

“Now,  no  delay  !  I  follow,  and  whither  you  lead  I  am  with  you. 

Gods  of  my  country,  preserve  my  home  !  preserve,  too,  my  grandson ! 
Yours  is  this  omen,  and  Troy  is  under  your  care  and  protection. 

Yes,  I  submit,  nor,  my  son,  refuse  to  go,  your  companion.” 

705  Thus  he  said,  and  now  through  the  walls  the  fire  is  more  clearly 
Heard,  and  nearer  is  rolled  the  heat  of  the  fierce  conflagration. 

“  Therefore,  come,  my  dear  father,  and  place  yourself  on  my  shoulders  ; 
I  will  myself  undertake  it :  such  burden  will  not  be  oppressive. 
Whatsoever  befall,  there  will  be,  then,  in  common  one  danger, 

710  And  but  one  safety  for  both.  With  me  let  the  little  lulus 

Come,  and  my  wife  follow  after,  observing  my  steps  at  a  distance. 

You,  my  servants,  to  what  I  shall  say  give  your  closest  attention : 

There  is  a  mound,  as  you  go  from  the  town,  and  a  temple  of  Ceres, 

Old  and  long  since  abandoned,  and  near  it  there  stands  an  old  cypress, 
715  Now  for  these  many  years  preserved  by  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

That  is  the  place  where  we  all  by  various  routes  will  assemble. 

Take  in  your  hand,  my  father,  the  sacred  things  and  Penates : 

Having  so  recently  come  from  so  great  a  conflict  and  slaughter, 

It  is  not  right  for  me  to  touch  them  until  I  have  bathed  my 
720  Hands  in  pure  water. 

Having  thus  said,  I  proceed  my  bending  neck  and  broad  shoulders 
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Then  with  a  mantle  to  spread,  and  the  tawny  skin  of  a  lion, 

And  then  assume  my  load :  to  my  right  hand  the  little  lulus 
Fastens  himself,  and  proceeds  with  unequal  steps  by  his  father ; 

725  Far  in  the  rear  comes  my  wife.  We  hurry  along  through  dark  places, 

And,  although  but  so  lately  no  flying  missiles  could  move  me, 

Nor  the  opposing  hordes  of  the  Greeks,  that  around  me  were  swarming, 
Now  every  breath  wakens  fear,  every  sound  excites  apprehension, 

Anxious,  and  fearing  alike  for  my  burden  and  little  companion. 

730  Now  I  was  nearing  the  gates,  and  seemed  to  have  safely  avoided 
All  the  risks  of  the  way,  when  the  sound  of  numerous  footsteps 
Seemed,  of  a  sudden,  to  come  to  my  ears,  and  my  father,  now  looking 
Forth  through  the  darkness,  exclaimed  :  “  Oh,  fly,  my  son,  fly — they  are 
coming ! 

I  can  perceive  their  bright  shields,  and  the  brazen  gleam  of  their  helmets.” 
735  Here  in  my  fear,  I  know  not  what  powers  so  unfriendly  took  from  me 
All  my  presence  of  mind,  and  confused  me ;  for  while  I  through  by-ways 
Hurry  along,  and  depart  from  the  streets  with  their  well-known  direction, 
Whether  my  wife  Creusa,  alas  !  by  ill  luck  overtaken 
Stopped,  or  had  missed  the  way,  or  wearied  sat  down,  is  uncertain  ; 

740  But  it  was  never  again  permitted  my  eyes  to  behold  her, 

Nor  did  I  once  look  back,  nor  give  any  thought  to  the  lost  one, 

Till  we  arrived  at  the  mound,  and  the  ancient  temple  of  Ceres. 

Here,  when  we  all  had  assembled  at  length,  she  only  was  wanting, 

And  had  escaped  the  notice  of  son,  companions,  and  husband. 

745  Whom  of  men  and  of  gods  did  I  not  then  accuse  in  my  frenzy  ? 

What  more  cruel  event  had  I  seen  in  the  fall  of  the  city  ? 

Therefore  Ascanius,  father  Anchises,  and  Trojan  Penates 
To  my  companions  intrusting,  concealed  within  a  deep  valley, 

I  to  the  city  return,  begirt  with  my  glittering  armor. 

750  It  but  remains  to  return  through  all  Troy,  and  anew  to  adventure 
All  of  the  risks,  and  again  to  expose  my  life  to  its  perils. 

First  I  return  to  the  walls,  and  seek  for  the  gate’s  obscure  entrance 
Whence  I  had  made  my  escape,  and  carefully  tracing  my  footsteps 
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Follow  them  bach,  with  observant  eye  closely  scanning  each  object. 

755  Everywhere  soul-thrilling  sights,  while  the  silence  itself  is  appalling. 

Then  I  betake  myself  home,  if  perchance,  if  perchance,  she  had  haply 
Turned  her  steps  thither ;  the  Greeks  had  rushed  in,  and  held  full  possession. 
Now  the  devouring  fire  is  rolled  by  the  wind  to  the  lofty 
Roof ;  high  aloft  mount  the  fiames  with  furious  heat  to  the  heavens. 

7 60  On  to  the  palace  of  Priam  I  go,  and  the  citadel  visit. 

Now  through  the  vacant  halls  and  the  sacred  temple  of  Juno 
Chosen  guards  were  stationed,  with  Phoenix  and  dreaded  Ulysses 
Keeping  watch  o’er  the  prey.  From  all  quarters  the  wealth  of  the  Trojans 
Seized  from  the  burning  shrines,  and  the  gods’  sacrificial  tables, 

765  Yessels  of  solid  gold,  and  garments  which  they  had  plundered, 

Here  are  heaped  up  ;  in  long  rows  there  are  boys  and  terrified  matrons 
Standing  around. 

Also  I  ventured  so  far  as  to  send  forth  my  voice  through  the  darkness, 
Filling  the  streets  with  my  shouts  and  sorrowful  calls  for  Creusa, 

770  While  I  again  and  again  redoubled  my  cries  to  no  purpose. 

As  on  this  endless  search  in  wild  frenzy  I  roamed  ’mid  the  city’s 
Dwellings,  the  shade  of  Creusa  herself  and  her  sorrowful  phantom 
Seemed  to  present  herself  to  me,  but  larger  than  here  we  had  known  her. 

I  was  astonished,  my  hair  stood  erect,  and  all  utterance  failed  me. 

775  Then  with  these  words  she  addressed  me,  thus  seeking  to  banish  my  troubles : 
“  Why  do  you  so  much  delight  to  give  your  sad  grief  this  indulgence, 

O  my  sweet  husband  ?  ’Tis  but  by  the  will  of  the  gods  that  this  happens 
It  is  not  fated  to  take  your  Creusa  from  here  as  companion, 

Nor  does  the  ruler,  who  sits  upon  lofty  Olympus,  permit  it. 

780  Tedious  exile  is  yours ;  vast  seas  must  be  plowed  by  your  vessels  ; 

You  are  to  see  the  Hesperian  land,  where  the  Lydian  Tiber 
Flows  with  its  gentle  current  through  fields  abounding  in  heroes  ; 

There  will  propitious  times  and  a  kingdom  be  yours,  and  a  royal 
Bride  be  your  portion ;  dispel,  then,  your  tears  for  beloved  Creusa  ! 

785  Now  the  proud  seats,  where  the  Myrmidons  dwell,  or  the  Dolopes,  never 
Shall  I  behold,  or  go  as  the  slave  of  the  high  Grecian  matrons — 
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I,  a  Dardanian,  daughter-in-law  of  Venus,  fair  goddess  : 

But  of  the  gods  the  great  mother  upon  these  shores  has  detained  me. 
Now  farewell,  and  preserve  for  our  common  son  your  affection.” 

790  She  after  speaking  these  words,  as  in  tears  I  stood  there  with  many 
Things  that  I  wished  to  say,  into  thin  air  faded  and  left  me. 

Thrice  I  endeavored  to  throw  my  arms  round  the  neck  of  my  loved  one 
Thrice  my  vainly  extended  hands  her  image  eluded, 

Like  the  light  winds,  or  most  like  the  fleeting  forms  of  a  vision. 

795  Thus,  when  the  night  was  far  spent,  at  length  I  return  to  my  comrades. 
Here  was  a  very  great  number  of  new  companions  assembled, 

Whom  with  surprise  I  now  find,  of  fugitive  men  and  of  matrons, 

Youth  collected  for  exile,  a  crowd  of  unfortunate  wretches : 

They  from  all  sides  had  gathered,  prepared  in  feelings  and  fortunes 
800  For  whatsoever  the  region  to  which  o’er  the  seas  I  might  lead  them. 
Now  o’er  the  top  of  Mount  Ida  the  morning  star  was  just  rising, 
Bringing  forward  the  day ;  the  Grecians  had  seized  and  were  holding 
Every  approach  by  the  gates,  and  no  hope  of  assistance  presented. 
Yielding,  I  take  up  my  father,  and  hasten  with  him  to  the  mountain. 
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"rTT HEN  it  seemed  good  to  the  gods  to  o’erthrow  the  Asian  power, 

V  V  And  to  destroy  the  innocent  race  of  Priam,  and  haughty 
Ilium  fell,  and  Neptunian  Troy  from  the  ground  is  now  smoking, 

Led  by  signs  from  the  gods,  we  go  forth  for  various  exile, 

5  Seeking  deserted  lands  :  and  close  by  the  city  Antandros 
Build  us  a  fleet  beneath  the  mountains  of  Phrygian  Ida, 

Doubtful  where  Fate  may  lead  us,  or  we  be  permitted  to  settle. 

There  we  assemble  our  men.  The  early  summer  had  hardly 
Come,  and  Father  Anchises  advised  to  make  sail,  as  was  fated, 

10  When  I  with  tears  depart  from  the  harbor  and  shores  of  my  country, 

And  from  the  plain  where  Troy  had  been  ;  I  am  borne  as  an  exile 
Over  the  deep,  with  my  comrades  and  son,  the  Penates  and  great  Gods. 

There  is  a  land  of  Mars  with  extensive  plains  in  the  distance, 

Filled  by  the  Thracians,  and  formerly  ruled  by  the  valiant  Lycurgus, 

15  Friendly  of  old  to  Troy,  with  our  household  gods  in  alliance, 

While  fair  fortune  was  ours.  I  go  thither,  and  there  on  the  winding 
Shore  I  place  my  first  walls,  with  the  Fates  from  the  first  unpropitious, 
And  from  my  own  name,  too,  I  give  them  the  name  of  HCneads. 

There  I  a  sacrifice  made  to  Dione’s  daughter,  my  mother, 

20  And  to  the  patron  gods  of  my  work,  and  a  shining  white  bullock 
To  the  high  king  of  the  gods  was  offering  now  on  the  sea-shore. 

There  was,  by  chance,  a  mound  close  at  hand,  on  whose  top  was  a  cornel 
Grove  and  a  myrtle,  that  bristled  with  spear-like,  tapering  branches. 

This  I  approach,  and  attempting  to  tear  from  the  ground  the  green  sapling 
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25  That  with  the  leafy  boughs  I  might  cover  over  the  altar, 

Wonderful  now  to  relate,  I  behold  a  terrible  portent ; 

For  from  the  tree  that  I  first  pull  up  from  the  ground  with  its  broken 
Foots,  from  this  dark  drops  of  blood  are  seen  to  be  oozing, 

Staining  the  ground  with  gore.  For  myself,  a  cold  thrill  of  horror 
30  Shook  my  whole  frame,  and  curdled  my  very  life-blood  with  terror  ; 

Then  I  proceed  again  and  endeavor  to  pluck  up  another 
Pliant  shoot,  and  thoroughly  search  what  cause  was  there  hidden, 

And  from  the  bark  of  this  second  shoot  dark  blood  also  follows. 

Filled  with  perplexing  thoughts,  I  adore  the  nymphs  of  the  country, 

35  And  the  paternal  Mars,  who  presides  o’er  the  fields  of  the  Getse, 

_ That  they  may  prosper  the  vision,  and  render  the  omen  propitious. 

But  when  the  third  shoot  now  I  attempt  with  greater  exertion, 

And  with  my  knees  on  the  sands  put  forth  all  my  strength  in  the  effort — 
Shall  I  speak  out,  or  be  silent  ? — a  pitiful  moan  from  the  lower 
40  Part  of  the  mound  is  heard,  and  a  voice  to  my  ears  is  borne  outward  : 

“  Why  do  you  tear  my  poor  body,  Aeneas  ?  Oh,  spare  me  now  buried ! 
Cease  to  pollute  your  righteous  hands  !  For  Troy  did  not  bear  me 
Alien  to  you ;  nor  flows  this  blood,  that  you  see,  from  the  tree-stock. 

Fly  from  these  cruel  lands  !  Oh,  fly  from  this  shore  avaricious  ! 

45  For  I  am  Polydorus  :  this  iron  growth  of  sharp  arrows 

Covered  my  body  here  pierced,  and  grew  up  into  these  weapons.” 

Then  in  truth  did  my  heart  with  a  twofold  dread  sink  within  me, 

I  was  amazed,  my  hair  stood  erect,  and  all  utterance  failed  me. 

This  Polydorus,  it  seems,  with  a  great  weight  of  gold,  had  poor  Priam 
50  Formerly  sent  by  stealth  to  the  Thracian  king  to  be  brought  up, 

When  he  had  now  begun  to  despair  of  the  arms  of  the  Trojans, 

And  had  beheld  his  city  begirt  by  the  line  of  investment. 

He,  when  the  Trojan  power  was  broken,  and  Fortune  departed, 

Joins  Agamemnon’s  fortunes,  and  his  victorious  party, 

55  Breaks  through  all  form  of  right,  and,  putting  to  death  Polydorus, 

Seizes  his  gold  by  force.  To  what  do  you  not  impel  mortal 

Hearts,  accursed  thirst  for  gold  ?  When  fear  from  my  bones  had  departed, 
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Then  to  the  chosen  chiefs  of  the  people,  and  first  to  my  father, 

Show  I  the  omens  received  of  the  gods,  and  demand  their  opinion. 

60  All  of  them  hold  the  same  view,  to  depart  from  this  impious  country, 

Leave  its  dishonored  homes,  and  give  the  wind  to  our  vessels. 

So  we  renew  the  funeral  rites  for  the  slain  Polydorus, 

Over  him  raise  a  high  mound,  to  his  shade  have  an  altar  erected 
Wreathed  with  sad  fillets  of  blue,  and  dark  cypress.  Around  him  the 
Trojan 

65  Matrons  stand  with  disheveled  hair,  according  to  custom  ; 

Then  some  foaming  bowls  of  warm  milk,  and  vessels  of  sacred 
Blood,  we  pour  out  over  the  mound,  and  laying  the  restless 
Soul  in  the  tomb,  with  loud  voice  call  for  the  last  time  upon  him. 

When  we  could  place  our  first  trust  in  the  sea,  which  the  wind  had  now 
rendered 

TO  Safe,  and  the  murmuring  breeze  was  softly  inviting  us  seaward, 

Through  the  whole  shore  my  companions  then  haul  down  the  ships  to  the 
water : 

We  are  borne  forth  from  the  harbor,  with  land  and  cities  receding. 

There  is  a  pleasant  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  that  is  sacred 
To  the  JEgean  Neptune,  and  Doris,  the  Nereids’  mother. 

75  While  still  floating  around  all  seas  and  shores,  the  fond  Archer 
Close  beside  lofty  Myconus  there,  and  Gyarus  bound  it, 

Making  it  fast  to  be  tilled,  and  to  hold  the  winds  in  derision. 

Here  am  I  borne,  and  tired  of  the  sea,  in  safe  harbor  this  peaceful 
Island  receives  us  ;  and  landing,  we  worship  this  city  of  Phoebus. 

80  Anius,  king  of  the  place,  and  also  priest  of  Apollo, 

Having  his  brows  encircled  with  sacred  laurel  and  fillets, 

Comes  forth  to  meet  us,  and  quick  recognizes  his  old  friend  Anchises. 
Clasping  his  right  hand  in  friendship,  we  enter  wTith  him  to  the  palace ; 

I  with  entreaty  approach  the  old  htone-built  temple  of  Phoebus : 

85  “  Grant  us  a  permanent  home,  O  Thymbrsean  !  Give  walls  to  the  weary, 
And  an  abiding  city  and  race !  Preserve  thou  this  second 
Bulwark  of  Troy,  those  left  by  the  Greeks  and  the  ruthless  Achilles ! 
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Wlio  is  to  guide  ?  whither  bid’st  us  to  go  \  where  our  home  to  establish  ? 
Grant  us,  O  Father,  some  sign,  and  inspire  our  hearts  with  thy  presence.” 

90  Scarce  had  I  spoken  these  words,  when  all  things  at  once  seemed  to 
tremble, 

Threshold  and  laurel  of  Phoebus,  and  all  around  us  the  mountain 
Quaked,  and  the  tripod  gave  forth  a  sound  from  the  inner  apartment. 
Prostrate  we  fall  to  the  ground,  and  a  voice  to  our  ears  is  borne  outward  : 

“  Toiling  Trojans,  from  Dardanus  sprung,  the  country  that  bore  you 
95  First  from  the  stock  of  your  parents,  the  same  shall  receive  you  with  gladness 
Back  to  her  bosom  again  !  Go,  seek  out  your  old  mother-country ! 

There  shall  the  house  of  iEneas  through  all  her  shores  have  dominion, 

Even  to  children’s  children,  and  those  who  are  from  them  descended.” 

Thus  said  Apollo,  and  now  there  arose  great  rejoicing  and  tumult, 

100  All  of  them  eagerly  asking  what  city  it  was  he  intended, 

Whither  Apollo  calls  us,  and  bids  us  return  from  our  wanderings. 

Flow  my  father,  recalling  the  stories  of  all  the  old  heroes : 

“  Hear  me,  ye  chieftains,”  he  says,  u  and  learn  of  your  high  expectations. 
There  is  the  island  of  Crete,  the  isle  of  great  Jove,  in  mid-ocean, 

105  Where  Mount  Ida  stands — the  cradle,  we  know,  of  our  people ; 

There  are  most  fertile  realms,  and  they  dwell  in  a  hundred  great  cities  ; 
Hence,  if  I  rightly  remember  the  substanpe  of  those  old  traditions, 

Came  our  great  founder,  Teucer,  at  first  to  the  shores  of  Rhoeteuin, 

Seeking  a  place  for  a  kingdom.  Hot  yet  was  Ilium  founded, 

110  Hor  the  high  temples  of  Troy ;  they  dwelt  in  the  low  fertile  valleys. 

Hence  Mother  Cybele’s  rites  and  the  Corybantian  cymbals, 

And  the  Idsean  grove,  and  the  mysteries  faithfully  guarded  ; 

Hence,  too,  the  yoking  of  lions  to  draw  the  car  of  their  mistress. 

Come,  then,  and  where  the  commands  of  the  gods  point  the  way,  let  us 
follow — 

115  Let  us  appease  the  winds,  and  seek  out  the  Gnossian  country  ; 

Hot  a  long  way  is  it  off ;  if  but  Jupiter  grant  us  his  favor, 

Three  suns  at  most  will  place  our  ships  on  the  shores  of  the  Cretans.” 
Having  thus  spoken,  he  ordered  due  gifts  to  be  placed  on  the  altars, 
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First  of  a  bullock  to  Neptune,  a  bullock  to  tbee,  fair  Apollo, 

120  Then  a  black  sheep  to  the  storm,  to  the  favoring  zephyrs  a  white  one. 
There  is  a  flying  report  that,  Idomeneus  having  been  driven 
From  his  paternal  realms,  the  shores  of  Crete  are  deserted, 

Free  from  a  foe  in  their  houses,  thus  vacant  for  our  occupation. 

Leaving  Ortygia’s  harbor  we  fly  o’er  the  sea,  passing  Naxos, 

125  Over  whose  heights  the  mad  Bacchanals  roam,  and  green-hued  Donysa, 
Passing  Olearon,  Paros’  white  cliffs,  and  the  Cyclades  scattered 
Over  the  sea,  and  the  straits  thickly  strewn  with  numerous  islands. 

Loud  rise  the  shouts  of  the  sailors,  in  emulous  strife  with  each  other ; 

While  my  companions  exclaim :  “  Ho,  for  Crete  and  the  land  of  our 
fathers !  ” 

130  Back  of  us  rises  the  wind,  and  follows  us  cheerily  onward, 

Till  we  at  length  glide  on  to  the  shores  of  the  ancient  Curetes. 

Eagerly  then  I  begin  the  walls  of  my  coveted  city, 

Which  I  Pergamea  call,  and  finding  the  name  please  the  people, 

Urge  them  to  love  their  hearths,  and  erect  a  stronghold  on  their  houses : 
135  On  the  dry  shore  we  had  now  well  nigh  hauled  up  all  our  vessels, 

And  in  the  care  of  their  fields  and  new  nuptials  the  youth  are  all  busied  ; 

I  was  preparing  them  homes  and  wise  laws,  when  a  wretched  and  wasting 
Plague,  from  the  tainted  state  of  the  atmosphere,  all  of  a  sudden 
Came  on  their  limbs,  and  their  trees  and  the  crops ;  ’twas  a  year  of  disaster. 
140  There  they  left  their  sweet  lives,  or  in  feebleness  dragged  round  their  bodies. 
Sirius,  too,  appeared,  and  made  their  burned  fields  unproductive, 

Parching  the  grass,  and  the  sickly  crops  denied  us  a  living. 

Back  to  Ortygia’s  oracle  then  o’er  the  sea  does  my  father 
Bid  us  return,  and  a  gracious  response  implore  of  Apollo  ; 

145  What  is  the  end  he  proposes  to  set  to  our  wearied  condition, 

Whence  to  seek  aid  in  our  troubles,  and  whither  to  turn  now  our  voyage. 

It  was  night,  and  sleep  in  her  soft  embrace  held  all  creatures, 

When  now  the  sacred  forms  of  the  gods,  and  the  Trojan  Penates 
Which  I  had  brought  from  Troy,  from  the  midst  of  the  flames  of  the  city, 
150  Seemed,  as  I  lay  in  sleep,  before  my  eyes  to  be  present, 
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Clearly  perceived  in  the  light,  which  was  shining  brightly  around  me, 
Where  the  full  moon  poured  her  beams  through  the  open  space  of  the 
windows. 

Then  with  these  words  they  addressed  me,  thus  seeking  to  banish  my  troubles : 
“  That  which  Apollo  will  tell  at  Ortygia  on  your  arrival, 

155  Here  he  foretells,  and,  lo !  of  himself  sends  us  to  your  threshold : 

We,  when  Troy  was  in  flames,  attended  your  arms  and  your  fortunes ; 

We,  too,  the  swollen  waves  have  crossed  with  you  in  your  vessels, 

And  to  the  stars,  in  the  future,  shall  also  raise  your  descendants, 

And  to  your  city  will  give  wide  sway :  prepare  for  a  mighty 
160  People  with  walls  that  are  mighty,  nor  shrink  from  the  long  toil  of  exile : 
First,  your  abode  must  be  changed ;  it  was  not  these  shores  that  Apollo 
Urged  you  at  Delos  to  seek,  nor  was  Crete  where  he  bade  you  to  settle. 
There  is  a  place  that  the  Greeks  have  the  name  of  Hesperia  given : 

It  is  an  ancient  land,  unrivaled  in  power  and  in  products  ; 

165  Once  the  CEnotrians  held  it,  but  now  it  is  said  their  descendants 
Give  to  the  country  the  name  of  Italy,  after  their  leader. 

This  is  the  place  intended  for  us  :  there  was  Dardanus’  birthplace, 

Thence,  too,  Iasius  came,  from  whom  our  race  is  descended. 

Eise,  then,  and  gladly  these  words  of  ours,  that  are  not  to  be  doubted, 

170  To  your  old  father  bear !  To  Corythus  let  him  now  journey, 

And  the  Ausonian  lands !  The  Dictoean  fields  Jove  denies  you.” 

I  was  amazed  at  the  sight,  and  the  voice  of  the  gods,  and  it  surely 
Was  not  sleep ;  for  I  seemed  in  full  view  to  distinguish  their  faces, 

And  their  veiled  hair,  and  their  looks,  as  they  stood  there  in  person  before  me. 
175  From  my  whole  body  then  there  flowed  a  cold  perspiration. 

Springing  at  once  from  my  couch,  and  my  hands  in  suppliance  raising 
With  a  loud  cry  toward  heaven,  I  proceed  to  pour  in  libation 
Gifts  of  pure  wine  on  the  hearth.  When  the  sacrifice  all  was  completed, 
Gladly  I  tell  Anchises,  unfolding  it  all  in  its  order. 

180  He  recognizes  our  doubtful  descent,  from  two  different  parents, 

And  his  own  error,  deceived  by  a  new  mistake  in  old  places. 

Then  he  proceeds :  “  My  son,  with  Ilium’s  fortunes  familiar, 
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None  but  Cassandra  bad  ever  foretold  to  me  these  misfortunes ; 

Now  I  recall,  she  predicted  all  this  as  due  to  our  nation, 

185  Often  Hesperia  naming,  and  oft  an  Italian  kingdom, 

But  that  the  Trojans  would  come  to  Hesperia’s  shores,  who  imagined? 

Or  to  Cassandra’s  predictions  who  then  gave  any  attention  ? 

Let  us  submit  to  Apollo,  and  follow  more  wisely  his  counsels.” 

Having  thus  spoken,  we  all  obey  his  word,  with  rejoicing. 

190  We  from  this  place,  too,  depart,  and  leaving  a  few  of  our  number, 

Bun  o’er  the  widespread  sea  in  our  bending  keels,  with  full  canvas. 

When  our  barks  were  far  out  at  sea,  and  no  longer  now  any 
Land  is  in  sight,  but  sky  all  around,  and  around  us  the  waters, 

Over  our  heads  a  dark,  leaden  cloud  has  suddenly  gathered, 

195  Laden  with  darkness  and  storm,  and  it  cast  a  wild  gloom  o’er  the  waters ; 
Now  the  wind  lashes  the  sea,  which  rises  in  great,  swelling  billows ; 

Over  the  vast  abyss  we  are  tossed,  and  driven  asunder : 

Darkness  envelops  the  day,  and  storm  veils  the  heavens  with  midnight, 
While  from  the  rifted  clouds  the  lightning  incessantly  flashes. 

200  We  are  forced  out  of  our  course,  and  blindly  drive  o’er  the  waters; 

E’en  Palinurus  himself  declares  that  he  can  not  distinguish 
Day  from  night  in  the  sky,  or  remember  his  way  ’mid  the  billows. 

Thus  for  three  dubious  days  do  we  blindly  drive  on  in  the  darkness, 

Over  the  sea,  and  as  many  long  nights,  with  no  star  to  direct  us. 

205  On  the  fourth  day  does  the  land  at  length  first  rise  on  our  vision, 

And  in  the  distance  appear  the  mountains,  and  smoke  curling  upward : 
Down  come  the  sails ;  we  rise  on  our  oars  ;  nor  delaying,  the  sailors 
Earnestly  toss  the  salt  foam,  and  sweep  o’er  the  blue  field  of  waters. 

First,  on  escaping  the  waves,  the  shores  of  the  Strophades  greet  us — * 

210  Strophades  called  by  their  Grecian  name,  consisting  of  islands 
Out  in  the  great  Ionian  Sea,  which  the  dreadful  Celseno 
Holds,  with  the  rest  of  the  Harpies,  since  Phineus’  house  closed  against  them, 
And  they  were  forced  by  fear  to  abandon  their  previous  tables. 

Not  a  more  woful  monster  than  they,  nor  any  more  cruel 
215  Plague  and  scourge  of  the  gods  ever  rose  from  the  Stygian  waters — 
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Winged,  with  faces  of  maidens,  with  foulest  discharge  from  their  bodies, 
Were  they,  with  hooked  and  claw-shaped  hands,  and  their  faces  were  always 
Ghastly  from  hunger. 

When  we  have  there  arrived,  and  entered  the  harbor,  lo  !  straying 
220  Freely  about  o’er  the  plain,  we  see  some  herds  of  fat  cattle 
Grazing,  with  flocks  of  goats  in  the  grass  without  any  keeper. 

We  with  the  sword  rush  upon  them,  and  with  us  to  share  in  the  booty 
Call  on  the  gods,  and  on  Jove  himself,  and,  spreading  our  tables 
There  on  the  winding  shore,  we  proceed  to  enjoy  the  rich  banquet. 

225  But  all  at  once  from  the  mountains,  with  terrible  swoop,  came  the  Harpies, 
And  with  loud  flapping  and  shaking  of  wings,  they  seize  on  our  viands, 
And  with  their  filthy  touch  infect  it  all  with  defilement ; 

And  the  most  hideous  tones  ’mid  the  noisome  stench,  too,  they  utter. 

Then  in  a  deep  recess  underneath  a  high  rock  overhanging, 

230  Closely  shut  in  by  the  trees  that  threw  their  deep  shadows  around  us, 

We  once  again  spread  our  board,  and  replace  the  fire  on  the  altars ; 

When  from  a  different  part  of  the  sky,  from  their  place  of  concealment, 
Comes  now  the  noisy  throng,  with  clawed  feet  hovering  round  us, 

Seizing  our  feast  with  foul  mouths  ;  but  this  time  I  bid  my  companions 
235  Take  to  their  arms,  for  war  must  be  waged  with  this  terrible  people. 

Nor  do  they  otherwise  than  as  I  bid,  and  by  secret  arrangement 
Cover  their  swords  in  the  grass,  with  their  shields,  too,  carefully  hidden. 
Therefore,  when  swooping  down  they  send  forth  their  notes  through  the 
winding 

Shore,  from  a  lofty  lookout  Misenus  a  blast  from  his  brazen 
240  Trumpet  gives  forth:  my  companions  rush  on,  and  essay  a  new  warfare, 
These  ill-favored  birds  of  the  sea  with  the  sword  to  disfigure  ! 

But  no  harm  to  a  feather,  nor  any  hurt  to  their  bodies 
•  Ho  they  receive ;  and  aloft  through  the  sky  on  swift  pinion  escaping, 

Leave  their  half-eaten  food,  and  their  foul  traces  behind  them. 

245  One  of  them  on  a  high  rock  alighted,  however,  Cekeno, 

Ill-boding  bird,  and  thus  brake  forth  in  bitter  reproaches  : 

“War,  in  return  for  our  oxen  slain,  for  the  bullocks  ye  slaughtered, 
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Sons  of  Laomedon,  do  ye  prepare  to  make  war,  too,  upon  us, 

And  from  the  realms  of  their  fathers  to  drive  out  the  innocent  Harpies  ? 
250  Therefore  attend  to  my  words,  and  deep  in  your  memories  fix  them  : 

What  the  omnipotent  Father  to  Phoebus,  and  Phoebus  Apollo 
Also  to  me  foretold,  hear  you  from  me,  the  chief  of  the  F uries ! 

Italy  now  is  your  quest,  and  to  Italy,  after  invoking 

Aid  from  the  winds,  you  shall  go,  and  may  even  enter  her  harbors  ; 

255  But  you  shall  not  with  walls  surround  the  city  appointed, 

Till  for  the  wrong  you  have  done,  for  the  slaughter  of  us  you  attempted, 
Direful  hunger  shall  force  you  to  feed,  from  sheer  need,  on  your  tables.” 

Thus  having  spoken,  she  rose  and  fled  on  swift  wing  to  the  forest. 

But  the  chilled  blood  of  my  comrades  was  suddenly  curdled  with  terror, 
260  All  their  courage  was  gone,  and  they  now  no  longer  demanded 

Peace,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  hut  by  prayers  and  humble  entreaties, 
Whether  true  goddesses  they,  or  but  dreadful,  ill-favored  winged  monsters. 
And  with  his  hands  outstretched  from  the  shore,  my  father  Anchises 
.  Calling  upon  the  great  gods,  appoints  for  them  merited  honors  : 

265  “Hinder,  O  gods,  these  threats,  and  avert,  O  gods,  such  misfortunes  ! 
Kindly  preserve  the  faithful !  ”  He  bids  then  to  haul  in  the  cables, 

Where  we  were  moored  to  the  shore,  and  to  loosen  and  cast  off  the  sail-ropes. 
How  the  south  winds  fill  the  sails  ;  o’er  the  foaming  waves  we  fly  onward, 
Whithersoever  the  winds  and  the  skill  of  the  helmsman  directed. 

270  How  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  appears  the  woody  Zacynthus, 

With  Dulichium,  Same,  and  Heritos’  high,  rocky  summits. 

But  we  the  cliffs  of  Ithaca  shun,  the  realms  of  Laertes, 

Cursing  the  very  land  that  had  fostered  the  cruel  Ulysses. 

Soon,  too,  the  cloud-capped  heights  of  the  promontory,  Leucates, 

275  Come  into  view,  and  Apollo’s  temple,  the  terror  of  sailors. 

This  we  exhausted  seek,  and  the  little  city  approaching, 

Here,  with  the  stern  on  the  shore,  from  the  vessel’s  prow  we  cast  anchor. 

Therefore,  at  length  we  enjoy  the  land,  that  we  hardly  had  hoped  for, 
And  in  lustration  to  Jove,  with  our  vows  we  light  up  the  altars ; 

280  Then  with  our  Trojan  games  fill  the  Actian  shores,  while  my  comrades 
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Naked,  with  well-oiled  bodies,  engage  in  the  sports  of  their  country, 

Glad  to  have  passed  unharmed  so  many  cities  of  Grecians, 

And  through  the  midst  of  their  foes  to  have  made  their  journey  in  safety. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  has  revolved  entirely  around  his  great  circle, 

285  Bringing  the  icy  winter  to  roughen  the  waves  with  its  north  winds. 

Therefore  I  place  a  curved  shield  of  wrought  brass,  once  borne  by  great 
Abas, 

On  the  front  door  of  the  temple,  and  trace  thereon  this  inscription : 

“  This  is  a  shield  that  Aeneas  took  from  the  conquering  Grecians.” 

Then  I  command  them,  leaving  this  port,  at  the  oars  to  be  seated. 

290  Gladly  the  men  beat  the  sea  with  their  oars,  and  sweep  o’er  the  waters  ; 
Quickly  we  see  the  Phaeacian  heights  sink  beneath  the  horizon, 

Sail  past  the  shores  of  Epirus,  and  soon  the  Chaonian  harbor 
Make,  from  which  we  approach  to  the  lofty  city  Buthrotus. 

Here  there  comes  to  our  ears  an  incredible  rumor  that,  namely, 

295  Helenus,  Priam’s  son,  is  ruling  o’er  the  Greek  cities, 

And  has  the  scepter  and  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles — 

Once  more  Andromache  having  a  man  of  her  nation  for  husband. 

I  was  amazed,  and  my  heart  was  inflamed  with  a  wonderful,  eager 
Wish  to  accost  the  man,  and  to  learn  of  these  wonderful  changes. 

300  Leaving  my  ships  at  the  shore,  I  proceed  to  depart  from  the  harbor, 
When,  as  it  chanced,  in  a  grove,  on  the  banks  of  the  Simois,  so  called, 
Outside  the  city  walls,  was  Andromache,  making  her  yearly 
Banquet  and  sorrowful  gifts  o’er  his  ashes,  and  calling  his  spirit 
There  by  her  Hector’s  mound,  which,  though  empty,  and  also  two  altars, 
305  Cause  of  her  tears,  she  had  raised  of  green  turf,  and  to  him  consecrated. 
When  she  beheld  me  approach,  and  saw  quite  bewildered,  the  Trojan 
Armor  in  which  I  was  clad,  in  affright  at  the  strange  apparition, 

Fixed  in  a  rigid  stare,  as  if  chilled  with  fear,  she  fell  prostrate. 

After  a  long  time,  then,  at  last,  when  hardly  recovered  : 

310  “  Do  you  your  own  real  self,  a  true  messenger,  show  yourself  to  me, 
Goddess  born  ?  Do  you  live  ?  Or,  if  sweet  life  has  departed, 

Where  is  my  Hector  ?  ”  she  said,  and  at  once  bursting  forth  in  loud  weeping, 
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Filled  the  whole  place  with  her  cries.  Short  response  can  I  make  in  her 
frantic 

Grief,  and  much  troubled  I  open  my  lips  in  these  few  broken  phrases : ' 

315  “  Truly  I  live,  and  prolong  my  life  hitherto  through  all  dangers  ; 

Banish  your  doubts !  for  you  see  but  the  truth. 

Ah,  but  what  fate  now  is  yours,  deprived  of  so  noble  a  husband  ! 

Or  what  fortune,  perchance,  sufficiently  worthy  revisits 
Hector’s  Andromache  ?  Do  you  still  hold  to  your  union  with  Pyrrhus  ?  ” 
320  Then  with  a  downcast  look,  and  low,  sad  voice  she  made  answer  : 

“Happy  before  all  others  the  maiden  daughter  of  Priam, 

Over  the  tomb  of  a  foe,  under  Troy’s  lofty  walls  bid  to  perish, 

Nor  was  compelled  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  any  allotment, 

Nor  to  approach  as  a  captive  the  couch  of  a  conquering  master. 

325  We  from  our  burning  city  conveyed  over  various  waters, 

Made  to  endure  the  pride  of  the  haughty  son  of  Achilles, 

Children  in  servitude  bear.  To  Ledsean  Hermione  shortly 
Afterward  pressing  his  suit,  and  a  Lacedaemonian  marriage, 

I,  as  a  slave,  was  transferred  to  his  servant  Ilelenus’  keeping. 

330  But,  goaded  on  by  the  Furies  because  of  his  crimes,  and  incited 
By  his  great  love  of  his  bride  taken  from  him  by  Pyrrhus,  Orestes 
Catches  him  off  his  guard  by  his  fathers  altars,  and  slays  him. 

On  Neoptolemus’  death,  a  part  of  his  kingdom  is  given 
Over  to  Helenus,  who  all  the  plains,  and  the  whole  territory 
335  Called  by  the  name  of  Chaonia  then,  from  Chaon,  the  Trojan, 

Building  this  Trojan  castle,  and  Pergamos  here  on  the  headland. 

But  what  winds  were  they,  what  fates  that  directed  your  voyage  ? 

Or  wThat  god  can  have  driven  you  all  unaware  to  our  borders  ? 

How  is  Ascanius,  too  ?  Does  he  breathe  vital  air  ?  Is  he  living  ? 

340  Whom  to  you  now  at  Troy — 

But — does  the  boy  still  remember  with  tender  regard  his  lost  mother  ? 

And  does  his  father  iEneas,  and  uncle  Hector  awaken 
Him  to  the  manly  spirit  and  glorious  deeds  of  our  fathers  ?  ” 

Thus  was  she  saying  in  tears,  and  indulging  in  long  fits  of  weeping, 
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345  All  in  vain,  when  forth  from  the  walls  of  the  city  the  hero, 

Priam’s  son  Helenas  comes,  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants. 

Quick  recognizing  his  friends,  he  conducts  us  with  joy  to  the  palace, 

And,  with  a  heart  overflowing,  his  words  and  his  tears  intermingled. 

As  I  advance  I  discern  little  Troy,  and  Pergamos  copied 
350  After  the  great  ones,  and  Xanthus,  so  called,  with  its  dry  little  channel, 
And  I  embrace  the  posts  of  the  gate  which  is  also  called  Scsean. 

Nor  do  the  Trojans  the  meanwhile  fail  to  enjoy  the  kind  city, 

For  in  his  long  colonnade  the  king  gave  them  a  reception : 

Goblets  of  wine,  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  they  pour  in  libation, 

355  Holding  the  bowls  in  their  hands,  and  the  banquet  is  served  in  gold  dishes. 
Day  after  day  now  quickly  went  by,  and  the  breezes  are  kindly 
Calling  the  sails,  and  the  fresh  south  wind  is  swelling  the  canvas. 

Then  with  these  words  I  approach,  and  thus  make  request  of  the  prophet : 
“  Trojan  born,  voicing  the  gods,  who  perceivest  the  will  of  Apollo, 

360  Who,  too,  the  laurel  of  Phoebus,  the  voice  of  the  stars  and  the  tripods 
Knowest,  the  language  of  birds,  and  the  omens  of  swift-moving  pinions, 
Come,  now,  declare — for  prosperous  rites  have  foretold  our  whole  journey 
To  us,  and  all  of  the  gods  have  advised,  by  sure  indications, 

That  we  should  Italy  seek,  and  attempt  a  far-remote  country ; 

365  Only  the  Harpy,  Celseno,  alone  foretold  a  new  omen, 

Horrible  now  to  relate,  and  denounced  sad  vengeance  against  us — 

Most  unendurable  hunger — what  danger  must  first  be  avoided  ? 

Or  by  what  course  I  best  may  surmount  such  troubles  and  perils  ?  ” 
Helenus,  as  was  his  custom,  here  first  sacrificing  some  bullocks, 

3 TO  Seeks  in  prayer  the  good  will  of  the  gods,  and  loosing  the  fillets 
Off  from  his  sacred  head,  he  then  to  your  thresholds,  Apollo, 

Leads  me,  himself  by  the  hand,  awe-struck  by  the  power  of  thy  presence, 
And  from  his  sacred  lips  these  fortunes  the  priest  then  unfolded : 

“  Son  of  a  goddess,  for  plain  are  the  proofs  that  you  by  no  common 
375  Auspices  traverse  the  sea,  thus  the  king  of  the  gods  your  allotment 
Shows,  and  unfolds  the  events ;  this,  now,  is  the  order  determined  : 

I  will  set  forth  in  words,  for  your  aid,  a  few  things  of  the  many, 
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Thai  you  may  cross  more  secure  the  strange  seas,  and  calmly  drop  anchor 
In  the  Ausonian  harbor.  The  Fates  prevent  Helenus  knowing 
380  Aught  of  the  rest,  and  Saturnian  Juno  forbids  the  disclosure. 

First,  the  Italian  land,  which  you  suppose  to  be  near  you, 

And,  all  unknowing,  prepare  to  enter  the  neighboring  harbor, 

Still  is  far  off,  with  a  long,  weary  route  and  broad  countries  between  you. 
You  will  have  first  to  bend  your  oar  in  Trinacrian  waters, 

385  And  the  Ausonian  sea’s  broad  expanse  must  be  passed  by  your  vessels, 

And  the  infernal  lakes,  and  the  island  of  Circe,  from  A£a, 

Ere  in  a  land  that  is  safe  you  shall  lay  the  walls  of  your  city. 

I  will  now  tell  you  the  signs ;  in  your  mind  keep  them  carefully  treasured : 
When  in  your  trouble  and  doubt,  by  the  lonely  course  of  a  river, 

390  Under  an  oak  on  the  bank,  you  there  a  great  sow  shall  discover, 

Stretched  on  the  ground  with  the  young  she  has  borne,  to  the  number  of 
thirty — 

White  herself,  as  she  lies,  and  her  young,  all  white,  gathered  round  her, 
That  is  the  place  for  your  city,  a  certain  rest  from  your  labors. 

Nor  need  you  have  any  dread  of  having  to  feed  on  your  tables  ; 

395  Fate  will  provide  you  a  way,  and  Apollo  invoked  will  be  present. 

These  lands,  though,  and  this  part  of  the  shores  of  Italy  lying 
Nearest  to  us,  which  is  washed  by  the  tide  of  our  sea  and  its  waters, 
Carefully  shun — the  cities  are  held  by  ill-disposed  Grecians. 

Here  the  Narycian  Locri  have  also  planted  their  cities, 

400  And  with  his  soldiers  Idomeneus  too,  the  Lyctian  leader, 

Filled  the  Sallentine  plains  ;  here  the  little  Petilia’s  city 
Pests  on  the  wall  of  the  famed  Melibcean  chief,  Philoctetes. 

But  when  your  ships  passing  over,  across  the  waters  have  anchored, 

And  on  the  shore  you  now  shall  be  paying  your  vows  at  the  altar, 

405  Yeil  then  your  locks,  closely  folded  around  with  a  mantle  of  purple, 

Lest,  in  the  midst  of  the  sacred  flames  to  the  deities’  honor, 

There  may  appear  some  hostile  form,  interrupting  the  omens  ; 

Both  your  companions  and  you  retain  in  your  worship  this  custom, 

And  may  your  upright  descendants  abide  by  the  sacred  observance  ! 
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410  But  when,  departing,  the  wind  to  Sicily’s  shores  shall  have  brought  you, 
And  you  perceive  the  straits  of  narrow  Pelorus  grow  wider, 

You  to  the  left  must  bear,  and  the  sea  and  the  shore  on  the  left  hand, 

Then  in  a  wide  circuit  seek :  avoid  the  right  shore  with  its  waters. 

These  shores,  once,  they  say,  by  the  shock  of  a  mighty  convulsion — 

415  Such  great  changes  does  time,  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  accomplish — 
Started  apart,  although  they  before  were  united  together. 

Then  came  the  sea  with  great  force  in  between,  and  cut  off  with  its  waters 

Sicily  from  the  Hesperian  shore,  and  the  fields  and  the  cities 

Stand  upon  separate  shores,  while  the  narrow  tide  flows  between  them. 

420  Scylla  the  right  side  holds  ;  on  the  left  is  relentless  Charybdis, 

And  to  the  deepest  abyss  of  her  thrice-whirling  vortex  abruptly 
Swallows  the  vast  waves  down,  and  again  in  quick  alternation 
Throws  them  aloft  to  the  air,  and  lashes  the  stars  with  the  surges  ; 

But  in  a  cavern  lurks  Scylla,  confined  in  the  dark  hiding-places, 

425  Thrusting  her  head  out  to  draw  on  the  rocks  the  unfortunate  vessels. 

She  has  a  human  face,  and  the  beautiful  form  of  a  maiden, 

Down  to  the  waist,  but  below  has  the  shape  of  a  frightful  sea-monster, 
Which,  to  a  body  like  that  of  a  wolf,  joins  the  tail  of  a  dolphin. 

It  is  much  better  to  double  the  point  of  Sicilian  Pacliynus — 

430  Though  it  may  cause  some  delay — and  to  make  in  your  course  a  long  circuit, 
Than  even  once  to  have  seen  the  unseemly  dimensions  of  Scylla, 

In  her  vast  cave,  and  the  rocks  with  the  howl  of  dark  sea-dogs  resounding. 

Furthermore,  if  there  is  any  foreknowledge  in  Helenus,  any 
Faith  in  his  power  to  foretell,  if  inspired  with  the  truth  by  Apollo, 

435  This  one  thing,  before  all,  I  enjoin  on  you,  son  of  a  goddess ; 

Over  and  over  again  of  this  I  repeatedly  warn  you  : 

First,  in  your  prayers  adore,  before  all  others,  great  Juno  ; 

Pay  without  grudging  to  Juno  your  vows,  and  the  powerful  mistress 
Win  by  your  suppliant  gifts,  and  thus  you,  at  last,  shall  as  victor 
440  From  the  Trinacrian  shores  be  directed  to  Italy’s  limits. 

When  you  shall  come  at  length,  on  your  way,  to  the  city  of  Cumse, 

And  to  the  sacred  lakes,  and  the  sounding  woods  of  Avernus, 
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You  an  inspired  soothsayer  shall  see,  who  beneath  the  o’erarching 
Rocks  shows  the  Fates,  and  commits  to  leaves  her  names  and  impressions. 
445  What  she  has  written  on  leaves,  these  inscriptions  the  maiden  arranges 
In  their  due  order,  and  leaves  them  there  shut  up  in  the  cavern  ; 

There  they  bide,  each  in  its  place,  nor  are  ever  displaced  from  their  order ; 
But  when  a  light  breeze  is  made  by  the  door,  as  it  turns  on  its  hinges, 
Driving  the  leaves  about  and  throwing  them  into  confusion, 

450  Never  cares  she  to  seize  them  again,  as  they  fly  round  the  cavern, 

Nor  to  unite  them  again  or  restore  them  back  to  their  places. 

Questioners  leave  unadvised,  and  hate  the  abode  of  the  Sibyl. 

Let  no  expense  of  delay  appear  to  you  so  important, 

Though  your  companions  may  chide,  and  the  call  to  the  deep  howe’er 
urgent, 

455  And  you  be  able  to  fill  your  sails  with  the  favoring  breezes, 

But  that  you  go,  and  with  prayers  demand  that  she  show  the  responses, 
That  she  herself  may  be  pleased  to  open  her  lips  and  make  answer. 

She  will  the  nations  of  Italy  show,  and  the  wars  that  await  you, 

And  in  wThat  manner  you  best  may  avoid,  or  bear  each  misfortune, 

460  And  with  due  honor  approached  will  give  you  a  prosperous  voyage. 

This  is  as  far  as  you  may  by  words  of  mine  be  admonished  : 

Go,  now,  and  high  as  the  heavens  exalt  great  Troy  by  your  actions !  ” 

After  the  prophet  thus  with  kindly  words  had  addressed  me, 

Presents  of  heavy  golcbwork  and  carved  ivory  gave  he  directions 
465  Then  to  have  borne  to  the  ships,  and  bestowed  on  board  of  the  vessels 
Silver  in  greatest  abundance,  and  vessels  of  brass  from  Dodona, 

Coat  of  mail  of  gold  with  the  links  woven  trebly  together, 

And  with  waving  crest  the  glittering  crown  of  a  helmet, 

Armor  that  Pyrrhus  had ;  there  are  special  gifts  for  my  father : 

470  Also  he  furnishes  horses  and  guides, 

Fits  us  complete  with  oars,  and  supplies  my  companions  with  armor. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  was  made  ready  with  sails  by  Anchises’  direction, 
That  there  might  be  no  delay,  with  the  wind  blowing  fair  in  our  favor, 
Whom  then  the  priest  of  Apollo,  in  terms  of  high  honor,  addresses  : 
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475  “  Honored,  as  thou,  Anchises,  hast  been  by  the  favors  of  Yenus, 

Care  of  the  gods  whom  twice  from  the  ruins  of  Troy  they  have  rescued, 

Lo  !  the  Ausonian  land  now  awaits  you  ;  for  this  spread  your  canvas. 

Yet  it  is  needful  to  pass  out  at  sea  this  part  of  the  country ; 

Far  away  yet  the  Ausonian  shore  that  Apollo  discloses. 

480  Go,”  says  he,  “  blest  in  the  love  of  your  son  !  What  need  of  my  saying 
Anything  more,  and  delaying  the  fresh  south  wind  by  my  speeches  ?  ” 
Likewise  Andromache,  grieved  at  the  thought  of  our  speedy  departure, 
Brings  forth  garments  embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  Phrygian  mantle. 
Wrought  for  Ascanius’  use  (nor  fails  in  awarding  due  honor), 

485  Loading  him  down  with  her  woven  gifts,  and  thus  then  accosts  him  : 

“  These,  too,  receive,  dear  boy,  of  my  hands  to  serve  you  as  tokens, 

And  may  they  often  recall  the  lasting  affection  which  Hector’s 

Wife,  Andromache,  bore  you  !  Receive  these  last  gifts  of  your  kindred  ! — 

Thou,  the  sole  image  now  of  my  own  Astyanax,  left  me  ; 

490  Those  are  his  eyes,  those  hands,  too,  are  his,  and  he  wore  that  expression  ; 
And  would  now  be  of  like  age  with  yourself,  growing  up  into  manhood.” 

Then,  at  the  point  of  departure,  with  rising  tears  I  addressed  them  : 

“  Long  may  you  live  in  peace,  whose  destiny  now  is  accomplished  ! 

We  are  still  called  to  advance  on  our  way  from  peril  to  peril, 

495  Rest  for  you  is  secure  ;  no  sea  to  be  plowed  by  your  vessels, 

Nor  the  Ausonian  fields,  for  ever  retreating  before  you, 

Still  to  be  sought :  your  Xanthus  and  Troy  you  see  in  the  copies 
Which  your  own  hands  have,  I  trust,  under  better  auspices  builded, 

And  which  may  prove,  as  I  hope,  less  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Grecians. 
500  If  I  hereafter  the  Tiber,  and  fields  on  the  Tiber  adjoining, 

Ever  shall  enter,  and  see  the  walls,  that  are  granted  my  nation, 

We  of  the  cities  akin  hereafter,  and  peoples  related, 

One  in  Epirus,  in  Italy  one,  both  from  Dardanus  springing, 

With  the  same  fate,  will  make  one  in  affection,  and  Trojan  in  feeling, 

505  And  may  the  same  desire  abide  with  our  latest  descendants  !  ” 

Over  the  sea  we  are  borne,  on,  past  the  Cer,aunian  highlands, 

Whence  is  the  nearest  course  to  Italy  over  the  billows. 
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Meanwhile  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  mountains  are  darkened  with 
shadows. 

Throwing  ourselves  on  the  bosom  of  dear  Mother  Earth  by  the  water, 

510  After  allotting  the  oars,  we  are  everywhere  resting  our  bodies 

On  the  dry  shore ;  to  our  weary  limbs  sleep  brings  sweet  refreshment. 
Night  had  not  yet,  borne  on  by  the  hours,  made  the  half  of  her  circuit ; 
Never  remiss,  Palinurus  abandons  his  couch  and  examines 
All  of  the  winds,  and  turns  his  ear  to  catch  their  first  breathing  ; 

515  Notes  all  the  stars,  as  they  glide  in  their  silent  course  through  the  heavens  ; 
Looks  around  for  Arcturus,  the  Bears,  and  the  rain-bringing  Hyads, 

And  for  the  golden  sword  and  starry  belt  of  Orion. 

1  "When  he  observes  them  all  in  the  clear  sky  moving  serenely, 

Loud  comes  his  signal-blast  from  the  ship :  we  move  from  our  quarters, 

520  Once  more  the  way  to  attempt,  and  spread  to  the  winds  our  broad  canvas. 
Now  came  the  blushing  Aurora,  dispelling  the  stars  from  the  heavens, 
When  in  the  distance  we  see  the  dim  hills,  and  below  them  outstretching, 
Italy’s  shore.  First,  Achates  the  cry  of  Italy  raises, 

Italy,  too,  my  companions  all  greet  with  glad  acclamations. 

525  Father  Anchises  then  with  a  garland  crowns  a  large  goblet, 

Fills  it  full  of  pure  wine,  and  makes  to  the  gods  supplication, 

Standing  on  the  high  stern  : 

“  O  ye  gods  who  rule  o’er  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  the  tempests, 

Bring  us  an  easy  course  by  the  wind,  and  breathe  now  propitious  !  ” 

530  Fresher  the  wished-for  breezes  blow,  and  the  harbor  shows  wider, 

As  we  approach  ;  and  a  temple  of  Pallas  appears  on  the  headland ; 

My  companions  take  in  the  sails,  and  turn  the  prows  shoreward. 

Safe  from  the  eastern  waves,  with  its  bow-like  curve  lies  the  harbor, 

But  the  opposing  rocks  with  foam  of  the  salt  spray  are  covered : 

535  It  is  concealed ;  and  towering  rocks  with  their  long  arms  extended 
Send  out  a  double  wall,  while  back  from  the  shore  flies  the  temple. 

Here  on  the  grassy  strand  I  see  my  first  omen — four  horses, 

Cropping  the  plain  around,  of  a  snowy  whiteness  in  color. 

Father  Anchises  cries  :  “  Is  it  war,  strange  land,  that  you  bring  us  ? 
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540  Horses  are  armed  for  war  ;  with  war  by  this  herd  we  are  threatened. 

Yet  these  self-same  beasts  to  the  chariot,  too,  are  accustomed 
Oft  to  be  joined,  and  under  the  yoke  to  bear  the  reins  kindly  : 

There  is  hope,  too,  of  peace,”  he  says.  We  pray  then  the  sacred 
Power  of  war-clanging  Pallas,  who  first  received  us  rejoicing, 

545  And  at  the  altars  we  veil  our  heads  with  a  Phrygian  mantle, 

And  in  accordance  with  Helenus’  words,  which  he  made  all-important. 

Duly  to  Grecian  Juno  we  render  the  worship  commanded. 

Straightway  without  delay,  when  our  vows  are  in  order  completed, 
Pound  to  the  wind  we  swing  the  horns  of  our  sail-covered  yard-arms, 

550  Taking  our  leave  of  the  homes,  and  suspected  fields  of  the  Grecians. 

Next  the  Herculean  gulf — if  report  be  true — of  Tarentum 
Comes  into  view,  and  in  front  the  goddess  Lacinia’s  temple 
Pises,  and  Caulon’s  towers,  and  that  terror  of  ships,  Scylaceum  ; 

There,  far  off  o’er  the  sea,  is  seen  Trinacrian  JEtna, 

555  And  the  loud  moan  of  the  sea  is  heard  from  afar,  and  the  beaten 

Pocks,  and  the  roar  of  the  waves,  as  they  break  on  the  shore  with  loud 
uproar ; 

Fiercely  the  shallows  boil,  and  the  sand  with  the  tide  is  commingled. 
Father  Anchises  then  :  “  Undoubtedly  this  is  Charybdis  ; 

These  the  cliffs  of  which  Helenus  spake,  the  dread  rocks  he  foretold  us. 

560  Save  us,  O  my  companions,  and  rise  on  your  oars  all  together !  ” 

Nor  do  they  less  than  as  they  are  bid  ;  and  first  Palinurus 
Turns  to  the  left  the  creaking  prow,  ’mid  the  rush  of  the  waters, 

And  by  the  oars  and  the  wind  the  whole  ship’s  crew  seek  the  left  hand. 
Now  we  are  lifted  to  heaven  on  the  swelling  flood,  and  then  quickly 
565  By  the  receding  wave  to  the  lowest  shades  have  descended. 

Thrice  ’mid  the  hollow  rocks  did  the  cliffs  give  forth  a  loud  uproar  ; 

Thrice  did  we  see  the  stars  by  the  dashing  sea-foam  besprinkled. 
Meanwhile,  wearied  and  worn,  with  the  setting  sun  the  wind  left  us, 

And,  unaware  of  the  way,  we  glide  to  the  shores  of  the  Cyclops. 

570  Safe  from  approach  of  the  winds,  the  harbor  itself  is  full  spacious, 

But  near  by  stands  HCtna  and  thunders  with  terrible  ruins, 
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Sometimes  sending  forth  a  gloomy  cloud  to  the  heavens  ; 

Rolling  np  thick,  black  volumes  of  smoke,  and  hot,  glowing  ashes, 
Raising  great  balls  of  fire,  and  licking  the  stars  in  their  courses  ; 

575  Sometimes  it  casts  up  rocks,  and  the  riven  heart  of  the  mountain 
Belches  out  to  the  air,  and  molten  masses  of  lava 
Whirls  aloft  with  loud  roar,  and  boils  from  the  lowTest  foundation. 

Here  Enceladus’  body,  they  say,  half  consumed  by  the  lightning, 

Lies  weighed  down  by  this  mass,  and,  besides,  the  weight  of  great  Etna 
580  Over  him  placed,  these  flames  from  its  bursting  furnaces  breathes  forth, 
And,  that  as  oft  as  he  changes  his  weary  side,  with  loud  rumbling 
All  Trinacria  trembles,  and  covers  with  smoke  the  whole  heavens. 

All  that  night,  concealed  in  the  woods,  wre  endure  the  strange  portents, 
Nor  do  we  see  the  cause  that  produces  the  terrible  noises ; 

585  For  there  was  neither  light  from  the  stars,  nor  the  luminous  brightness 
Of  a  clear,  starry  sky,  but  clouds  overhung  the  whole  heavens, 

And  an  unseemly  gloom  had  veiled  the  moon  in  thick  darkness. 

Now  in  the  eastern  sky  the  coming  day  was  just  rising, 

And  Aurora  had  driven  the  misty  shade  from  the  heavens, 

590  When  all  at  once,  from  the  woods,  with  a  look  of  utter  starvation, 

Came  the  strange  form  of  an  unknown  man,  in  a  woful  condition, 

And  to  the  shore  reached  out  his  hands  in  earnest  entreaty. 

We  look  back  ;  such  terrible  filth  ! — beard  long  and  unshaven, 

And  his  poor  covering  fastened  with  thorns — but  in  all  else  a  Grecian. 
595  Formerly  he  had  been  sent  to  Troy  in  the  arms  of  his  country, 

And  when  now  he  beheld  our  Dardan  dress  and  our  Trojan 
Arms  from  afar,  at  the  sight  he  stopped  for  a  moment  astounded, 
Holding  his  steps  aloof  ;  he  soon,  however,  rushed  headlong 
Down  to  the  shore  with  prayers  and  tears  :  “  By  the  stars,  I  entreat  you, 
000  By  all  the  powers  above,  and  the  vital  light  of  this  heaven, 

Take  me  away  with  you,  Trojans  !  to  what  land  soever,  oh,  bear  me ! — 
That  will  suffice.  I  know  I  am  one  of  that  fleet  of  the  Grecians, 

And  I  confess  in  that  war  to  have  sought  the  Trojan  Penates, 

For  which  wrong,  if  so  great  the  crime  I  committed  against  you, 
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605  Strew  my  torn  limbs  o’er  the  sea,  and  bnry  me  deep  in  mid-ocean  ! 

If  I  must  die,  I  would  wish  by  the  hands  of  men  to  have  perished.” 

Thus  having  said,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  our  knees  embracing, 

There  remained.  Who  he  is,  from  what  blood  he  is  sprung,  we  exhort  him 
Now  to  declare,  and  then  to  confess  what  fortune  afflicts  him. 

610  Father  Anchises  himself,  without  more  delay,  gives  his  right  hand 

Unto  the  youth,  and  strengthens  his  heart  by  this  prompt  pledge  of  safety. 
He,  at  length  overcoming  his  fear,  makes  answer  as  follows  : 

“  I  am  of  Ithacan  birth,  the  companion  of  hapless  Ulysses, 

Called  Achaemenides  I,  my  father’s  name  Adamastus  : 

615  But  being  poor— and  would  it  had  lasted ! — to  Troy  I  departed. 

Here,  when  in  terror  they  fled  from  the  cruel  abode,  my  companions 
Heedlessly  left  me  behind,  within  the  vast  cave  of  the  Cyclops, 

All  unattended.  The  house  with  its  gore,  and  its  bloody  carousals, 

Large  and  gloomy  within  ;  he  himself,  high  aloft  as  he  towers, 

620  Strikes  the  stars.  Remove  from  the  earth,  ye  gods,  such  a  monster ! 

Nor  is  he  one  to  be  seen  or  addressed  by  one  without  terror. 

There  he  feeds  on  the  flesh  and  on  the  dark  blood  of  his  victims. 

I  myself  saw,  when  he  seized  on  the  forms  of  two  of  our  number 
With  his  great  hand,  and  stretched  on  his  back  in  the  midst  of  the  cavern, 
625  Dashed  them  against  the  rocks,  and  the  sprinkled  floor  of  his  dwelling 

Swam  with  their  blood.  I  saw  when  he  champed  their  limbs,  the  while 
dripping 

With  -dark  gore,  and  warm  ’neath  his  teeth  the  still  quivering  muscle — 
Not,  indeed,  unavenged  :  Ulysses  no  such  deeds  permitted, 

Nor  was  the  Ithacan  false  to  himself  in  so  vital  a  crisis ; 

630  For  when  filled  with  his  feasting,  and  heavy  with  wine,  he  his  drooping 
Head  began  to  recline,  and  stretched  his  huge  form  through  the  cavern, 
Belching  forth  bloody  gore  and  the  mangled  limbs  of  my  comrades, 
Mingled  with  wine  and  with  blood,  as  he  slept,  first  imploring  the  great 
gods, 

And  to  each  one  allotting  his  part,  we  from  all  sides  together 
635  Poured  around,  and  pierced  his  eye  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon — 
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That  great  eye,  which  alone,  beneath  his  stern  brow  was  in  hiding — 

Like  a  Grecian  shield,  or  the  lamp  of  Phoebus  in  heaven. 

And  thus,  at  length,  with  joy  we  avenged  the  shades  of  our  comrades. 

But  quickly  fly,  ye  unfortunates,  fly,  and  break  your  fast  cable 
640  Off  from  the  shore  ! 

For  even  such,  and  as  great,  as  we  see  Polyphemus,  when  shutting 
Up  in  his  cave  his  wool-bearing  flock,  and  pressing  their  udders, 

Over  these  winding  shores  a  hundred  other  enormous 
Cyclops  commonly  dwell,  and  wander  upon  the  high  mountains. 

645  Thrice  have  the  horns  of  the  moon  filled  themselves  with  the  light,  while 
in  sorrow 

I  here  drag  out  my  life  in  the  woods,  midst  the  homes  and  deserted 
Lairs  of  wild  beasts,  and  look  forth  from  a  rock  upon  the  vast  Cyclops, 
Trembling  with  fear,  as  I  list  to  the  sound  of  their  feet  and  their  voices. 
Scanty  subsistence  is  had  of  the  stony  cornel  and  berries 
650  Off  from  the  bushes,  and  roots,  which  the  plants  that  I  dig  up  afford  me. 
Looking  in  all  directions,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  these  vessels 
Coming  toward  the  shore.  To  these,  whatsoever  should  happen, 

Quickly  I  made  my  way  ;  enough  to  have  fled  this  dread  people. 

Bather  do  you  take  this  life,  by  what  death  soever  it  please  you.” 

655  Scarce  had  he  spoken  these  words,  when  we  see  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
Moving  with  his  vast  bulk  in  the  midst  of  his  flock,  now  the  shepherd, 
Polyphemus  himself,  who  the  well-known  seashore  is  seeking, 

Horrid  monster,  misshapen,  huge,  and  bereft  of  his  eyesight. 

Grasped  in  his  hand,  a  tall  pine  directs  and  steadies  his  footsteps. 

660  Bound  him  attend  his  wool-bearing  sheep  :  this  forms  his  one  pleasure, 

His  sole  solace  in  ill. 

After  he  touched  the  deep  waves,  when  he  now  had  come  to  the  water, 
Thence  from  his  eye  that  was  pierced,  he  washes  the  blood  that  is  flowing, 
Gnashing  his  teeth  with  a  groan,  and  through  the  water  advances 
665  Out  in  the  sea,  which  yet  with  its  waves  his  high  side  did  not  moisten. 

We  from  afar  in  alarm  thence  hasten  our  flight,  and  receiving 
Witli  us  the  suppliant,  worthy  this  aid,  cut  in  silence  the  cable, 
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And  to  our  straining  oars  bend  low,  as  we  sweep  o’er  the  water. 

He  perceived  it,  and  turned  his  steps  to  the  sound  of  our  voices. 

670  But  as  he  has  no  power  to  lay  his  right  hand  upon  us, 

And  is  unable  to  match  the  Ionian  waves  in  pursuing, 

He  a  great  outcry  raises,  at  which  all  the  sea  with  its  billows 
Shuddered  with  fear,  and  the  land  of  Italy  far  within  trembled, 

And  great  iEtna  resounded  through  all  her  bellowing  caverns  ; 

675  But  from  the  forests  around,  and  high  mountains,  the  race  of  the  Cyclops 
Roused  by  the  cry  rush  forth,  and  fill  all  the  shore  by  the  harbor. 

We  can  perceive  the  JEtnsean  brood,  as  they  stand  to  no  purpose 
There  with  grim  eye,  and  bear  their  heads  aloft  to  the  heavens, 

Forming  a  council  dire,  as  when  on  some  high-lifted  summit 
680  Oftentimes  the  aerial  oak,  and  the  cone-bearing  cypress 
Stand,  as  the  lofty  forest  of  J ove,  or  the  grove  of  Diana. 

Sharp  fear  leads  us,  for  whatever  course,  to  loosen  our  sail-ropes, 

And  to  unfurl  our  sails  to  any  wind  that  might  favor. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Helenus’  words,  of  Charybdis  and  Scylla 
685  Warn  us,  between  the  two,  with  narrow  risk  of  destruction, 

Hot  to  continue  our  course;  we,  therefore,  decide  to  turn  backward. 

Lo  !  now  the  north  wind,  sent  from  the  narrow  strait  of  Pelorus 
Comes,  and  past  the  Pantagia’s  mouth,  with  its  living  rock,  I  am  carried, 
And  the  Megarean  gulf,  and  the  low-lying  city  of  Thapsus. 

690  Such  were*  the  shores  Achaemenides  now  pointed  out,  as  we  coasted 
Back  o’er  the  route  he  had  traversed,  as  comrade  of  hapless  Ulysses. 

Stretched  before  the  Sicanian  bay,  there  is  lying  an  island, 

Facing  Plemyrium’s  surge-beaten  shore  :  this  island  the  ancients 
Hamed  Ortygia.  Hither,  they  say,  the  river  Alpheus 
695  Made  its  way  secretly  under  the  sea,  from  its  own  country,  Elis, 

And  by  your  mouth,  Arethusa,  now  joins  the  Sicilian  waters. 

We,  as  instructed,  adore  the  great  gods  of  the  place,  and  then  onward, 
Past  the  rich  fields  overflowed  by  the  widespread  stream  of  Helorus ; 
Thence  we  coast  the  high  cliffs  and  projecting  rocks  of  Pachynus, 

700  And  afar  off  Camarina  appears,  which  the  Fates  had  forbidden 
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Ever  to  be  removed ;  and  then  the  plains  of  tbe  Gela, 

Afterward  Gela  itself,  so  called  from  its  own  mighty  river ; 

Next  lofty  Acragas  shows  in  the  distance  its  walls  far  extended — 
Acragas,  once  the  famed  breeder  of  noble,  'high-spirited  horses. 

705  And  with  fair  winds  I  leave  you  behind,  with  your  palm-trees,  Selinus ; 
Coasting  along  Lilybeum,  with  hidden  rocks  and  hard  shallows, 

Thence  the  harbor  and  joyless  shore  of  Drepanum  take  me. 

After  so  many  disasters  by  sea,  my  father  Anchises, 

Who  had  been  ever  my  solace,  in  every  trouble  and  danger, 

710  Here,  alas  !  I  lose.  In  my  weariness,  noblest  of  fathers, 

Here  you  desert  me,  alas  !  you  who  passed  such  perils  in  safety. 

This  last  sorrow  did  neither  the  prophet  Helenus  mention, 

When  of  so  many  dread  evils  he  warned  us,  nor  direful  Celaeno. 

This  was  the  last  of  my  toils ;  this  the  goal  of  all  my  long  journeys  ; 

715  On  my  departure  thence,  some  god  drove  me  here  to  your  borders. 

Thus  did  Father  iEneas,  to  whom  alone  all  attentive 
Listened,  repeat  the  fixed  ways  of  the  gods,  and  showed  them  his  travels. 
Now,  at  last,  he  was  silent,  and,  ending  his  narrative,  rested. 
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BUT  in  sore  trouble  the  queen,  for  a  long  time  now  deeply  smitten, 
Nurses  the  wound  in  her  veins,  and  by  hidden  fire  is  consuming. 
Often  recur  to  her  mind  the  many  fine  traits  of  her  hero, 

And  the  renown  of  his  race  :  his  looks  and  his  words  are  all  firmly 
5  Fixed  in  her  heart ;  no  rest  for  her  limbs  does  she  find  in  her  trouble. 
Now  Aurora  once  more,  with  the  lamp  of  Phoebus,  was  passing 
Over  the  earth,  and  had  scattered  the  misty  shades  from  the  heavens, 
When  the  disconsolate  queen  thus  accosts  her  affectionate  sister : 

“  Sister  Anna,  what  dreams  I  have,  that  drive  me  distracted  ! 

1 0  What  a  strange  person  this  is,  that  has  come  as  a  guest  to  our  palace  ! 
What  fine  looks  and  what  bearing !  Of  what  brave  heart  and  high  valor 
Really,  I  think,  nor  unfounded  my  faith,  from  the  gods  he  descended. 
Fear  is  a  proof  of  ignoble  souls.  But,  ah  !  by  what  fortunes 
Has  he  been  tossed  about !  What  wars  passed  through  he  related ! 

15  If  it  were  not  that  I  were  immovably  fixed  in  my  purpose, 

That  in  the  nuptial  tie  I  would  never  again  be  united, 

Since  my  first  love  deceived  me,  betrayed  by  the  death  of  my  husband  ; 
If  I  had  not  been  wearied  of  nuptial  tie,  and  of  torches, 

I  had  perhaps  been  able  to  this  one  fault  to  have  yielded. 

20  For,  I  confess,  dear  Anna,  that  since  the  sad  fate  of  Sichseus, 

When  the  Penates  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  brother’s  foul  murder 
He  alone  changes  my  feelings,  and  causes  my  purpose  to  waver ; 

Now  I  recognize  signs  of  that  old  flame  to  remind  me. 

But  I  would  rather  the  earth  in  her  yawning  depths  should  receive  me. 
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25  Or  the  omnipotent  Father,  at  once  by  the  stroke  of  his  lightning, 

Down  to  dark  night  and  the  shades,  the  pale  shades  of  Erebus  cast  me, 
Sooner  then  violate  thee,  O  Shame,  or  weaken  thy  sanctions. 

He,  who  united  me  first  to  himself,  bore  away  my  affections ; 

Let  him  preserve  them  still  with  himself  in  the  tomb,  and  retain  them.” 

30  Having  then  uttered  these  words,  she  with  gushing  tears  filled  her  bosom. 
Anna  replied  :  “  O  thou,  who  art  dearer  than  life  to  your  sister, 

AVill  you  alone  consume  all  your  youth,  thus  pining  in  sorrow  ? 

Nor  sweet  children  know,  nor  the  joys  that  Yenus  can  offer? 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  ashes  or  shades  of  the  buried  regard  this  ? 

35  Be  it  that,  in  your  mourning,  no  previous  lover  hath  moved  you, 

Here  in  Libya,  more  than  in  Tyre  ;  that  Iarbas  and  other 
Chieftains  were  treated  with  scorn,  whom  Africa,  rich  in  her  warlike 
Deeds,  hath  produced — will  you  also  resist  a  love  that  is  pleasing? 

Does  it  not  come  to  your  thought,  upon  whose  fields  you  have  settled  ? 

40  Here  the  Gsetulian  cities,  a  race  of  invincible  prowess, 

And  the  N umidians,  using  no  reins,  and  the  barbarous  Syrtes  ; 

There  a  region  deserted  from  drought,  and  the  far-roving  Barcans 
Gird  thee  around.  Why  speak  of  the  wars  that  from  Tyre  may  pursue 
thee  ? 

And  of  your  brother’s  threats  ? 

45  It  was  the  will  of  the  gods,  as  I  think,  and  the  favor  of  Juno, 

Guided  the  Trojan  ships  on  their  way,  and  directed  them  hither. 

What  a  city,  my  sister,  will  you  see  here  !  what  a  kingdom 

Bising  from  such  a  connection  !  Allied  with  the  arms  of  the  Trojans, 

By  what  glorious  deeds  will  the  Punic  state  be  exalted  ! 

50  Seek  the  kind  favor  now  of  the  gods,  and  meet  sacrifice  making, 

Give  hospitality  play,  and  devise  pretexts  for  delaying, 

As  of  the  raging  storm  on  the  sea,  and  the  rainy  Orion, 

And  of  his  shattered  barks,  and  the  still  unsuitable  wTeather.” 

By  these  words  she  inflamed  the  love-kindled  heart  of  her  sister, 

55  Giving  new  hope  to  her  doubtful  thoughts,  and  removing  her  scruples. 
First  they  approach  the  shrines,  and  seek  for  peace  at  the  altars, 
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Offering  chosen  sheep  of  the  second  year,  as  accustomed, 

Unto  the  law-giving  Ceres,  and  Phoebus,  and  Father  Lyaeus, 

But  before  all  to  Juno,  who  marriage-ties  has  in  keeping. 

60  Dido  herself,  fair  queen,  in  her  right  hand  holding  a  goblet, 

Pours  a  libation  between  the  horns  of  a  spotless-white  heifer, 

Or  by  the  dripping  altars,  before  the  gods  slowly  paces, 

Still  renewing  her  gifts  through  the  day,  and  peers  in  the  opened 
Breasts  of  the  victims,  and  eagerly  scans  the  quivering  vitals. 

65  Ah,  how  vain  is  the  prophet’s  ken !  What  avail,  in  our  frenzy, 
Yows  or  visited  shrines  ?  The  tender  flame  is  consuming 
.  Meanwhile  the  life,  and  deep 'in  the  heart  the  wound  lives  in  secret. 
Thus  is  unhappy  Dido  consumed,  and  wanders  distracted 
Through  the  whole  city  :  as  hind  from  a  flying  shaft  which,  unwary 
70  Far  in  the  Cretan  groves,  the  shepherd  pursuing  with  weapons 

Haply  hath  pierced,  and  unwittingly  left  the  swift  steel  in  her  body, 
She  in  her  flight  now  roams  the  Dictsean  pastures  and  forests ; 

But  in  her  side  still  clings  the  deadly  point  of  the  arrow. 

How  she  takes  iEneas  to  go  with  herself  through  the  city, 

75  Shows  her  Sidonian  wealth,  and  the  city  already  provided  ; 

How  she  commences  to  speak,  and  stops  in  the  midst  of  the  sentence 
How,  as  the  day  declines,  she  desires  the  same  entertainment, 
Senselessly  asking  again  to  hear  of  the  Trojan  misfortunes, 

And  with  delight  again  she  hangs  on  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 

80  Afterward,  when  by  herself,  and  the  moon  in  turn  had  withholden 
Her  pale  light,  and  the  sinking  stars  were  inviting  to  slumber, 
Lonely  she  mourns  in  the  vacant  house,  and  on  his  deserted 
Couch  lies  down.  She  still  sees  and  hears,  now  apart  the  departed, 
Or  to  her  bosom  Ascanius  takes,  impressed  by  his  father’s 
85  Likeness,  if  thus  she  may  haply  beguile  her  untoward  affections. 

Ho  more  rise  the  towers  begun ;  in  arms  the  youth  practice 
How  no  more,  nor  the  harbor  more,  nor  war’s  safe  defenses 
Seek  to  prepare  ;  and  the  works  interrupted  hang,  and  the  lofty, 
Threatening  walls,  and  the  enginery,  towering  upward  to  heaven. 
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90  When  the  dear  spouse  of  Jove  perceived  by  how  fatal  a  feeling 

She  was  possessed,  and  that  now  her  good  name  was  no  bar  to  her  passion, 
With  these  words  to  Venus  proceeds  this  daughter  of  Saturn  : 

“  Truly,  distinguished  praise  and  ample  spoils  you  are  gaining, 

You  and  that  hoy  of  yours,  and  a  great  and  renowned  reputation, 

95  If  by  the  craft  of  two  gods  you  have  triumphed  over  one  woman  ! 

Nor  does  it  quite  escape  me  that,  through  your  fear  of  our  city, 

You  have  had  in  suspicion  the  rising  homes  of  high  Carthage. 

But  what  end  will  there  be  ?  or  what  will  come  of  this  contest  ? 

Why  not  rather  attempt  a  lasting  peace  and  sure  wedlock  ? 

100  You  have  what  you  sought,  with  all  your  mind,  to  accomplish. 

Dido  ardently  loves,  and  feels  her  whole  frame  thrill  with  passion : 

Let  us  with  joint  power,  then,  rule  over  this  people  in  common, 

Let  it  be  granted  her  to  yield  to  a  Phrygian  husband, 

And  into  your  right  hand  these  Tyrians  give,  as  a  dowry.” 

105  Venus  to  her,  for  she  saw  that  she  spoke  with  a  feigned  disposition, 
That  to  the  Libyan  shores  she  might  turn  the  Italian  kingdom, 

Thus  in  reply  now  began :  “  Who  such  a  proposal  so  foolish 
As  to  refuse,  or  would  wish  with  you  to  wage  any  warfare, 

If  it  but  be,  as  you  say,  that  fortune  will  follow  our  action  ? 

110  But  I  am  led  by  the  Fates  to  doubt  if  Jupiter  wishes 

That  the  departed  from  Troy  and  the  Tyrians  have  but  one  city, 

Or  would  approve  of  their  being  combined,  or  joined  in  alliance. 

You  are  his  wife :  it  is  right  that  you  try  his  mind  by  entreaty. 

You  lead  on ;  I  will  follow.”  Then  thus  royal  Juno  responded : 

115  “  That  may  be  left  as  my  task ;  in  what  manner  we  may  accomplish 
What  is  before  us,  give  heed,  and  I  in  few  words  will  inform  you. 

Forth  to  the  wood  for  a  hunt  iEneas  now  and  the  hapless 

Dido  are  making  ready  to  go,  as  soon  as  the  morrow’s 

Sun  shall  show  his  first  beams,  and  reveal  the  world  by  his  rising. 

120  On  them  a  blackening  cloud  of  rain,  with  hail  intermingled, 

While  the  bands  hurry  about,  and  surround  the  glade  in  wide  circle, 

I  from  above  will  pour,  and  wake  all  the  heaven  with  thunder. 
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Their  attendants  shall  flee,  and  in  the  thick  darkness  he  hidden  ; 

To  the  same  cave  shall  come  the  Trojan  leader  and  Dido. 

125  I  will  be  present  there,  and  if  your  good  will  is  assured  me, 

In  firm  wedlock  will  join  them,  and  make  her  his  sacred  possession  : 

This  shall  their  marriage-rite  be.”  Cytherea  without  an  objection 
Nodded  assent  to  her  wishes,  and  smiled  at  the  craft  she  discovered. 
Leaving  her  ocean-bed,  Aurora  meanwhile  had  risen  ; 

130  In  the  new  morning  light  the  youth  from  the  gates  are  now  coming, 
Wide-meshed  nets  and  toils,  and  spears  with  broad  blades  of  iron, 

And  Massy lian  horsemen,  and  keen-scented  dogs,  in  abundance. 

Still  in  her  chamber  delayed,  the  Carthaginian  nobles 

Wait  at  the  door  for  the  queen,  while  in  purple  and  gold  stands  her  prancing 
135  Steed,  richly  decked,  and  champing  his  foaming  bit  with  impatience. 

Now,  at  length,  she  comes  forth,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  attendants, 
With  a  Sidonian  mantle,  around  which  ran  a  bright  border. 

She  had  a  golden  quiver,  her  hair  with  gold,  too,  was  gathered, 

And  with  a  golden  clasp  she  had  fastened  her  tunic  of  purple. 

140  Nor  were  her  Phrygian  friends  away,  but  with  joyful  lulus 

Now  come  forth  ;  and  with  them,  surpassing  all  others  in  beauty, 

Comes  Aeneas  himself,  and  unites  with  hers  his  attendants. 

As  when  Apollo  leaves  his  winter  abode  by  the  Xanthus, 

Lycian  stream,  and  to  Delos  returns,  the  home  of  his  mother, 

145  Where  he  renews  the  dance,  and  around  the  altars  commingled 

Cretans  and  Dryopes  raise  their  glad  shouts,  and  the  stained  Agathyrsi ; 
Over  the  tops  of  Cynthus  he  goes,  and  arranges  his  flowing 
Locks,  with  a  soft  wreath,  bound  by  a  golden  fillet,  encircled ; 

On  his  shoulders  his  shafts  resound.  No  less  briskly  iEneas 
150  Went  than  he,  such  surpassing  grace  shone  forth  from  his  features. 

When  they  had  come  to  the  pathless  haunts,  at  the  side  of  the  mountain, 

Lo  !  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  dislodged,  wild  goats  are  seen  running 
Down  from  the  lofty  ridges ;  again,  in  another  direction, 

Over  the  open  plains  the  wild  deer,  hastily  crossing, 

155  Gather  in  dusty  herds,  as  they  flee  and  abandon  the  mountain. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  the  hoy  Ascanius  gayly 

Bides  with  his  spirited  steed,  and  now  these,  now  those  swiftly  passes, 

Wishing  a  foaming  boar  ’mid  the  harmless  herds  may  he  granted, 

Or  that  a  tawny  lion  may  now  descend  from  the  mountain. 

160  Meanwhile  all  the  heavens  are  filled  with  a  mighty  commotion, 

Quickly  followed  by  torrents  of  rain,  with  hail  intermingled  ; 

This  way  and  that,  both  the  Trojan  youth  and  the  Tyrian  courtiers, 

And  the  Dardanian  grandson  of  Yenus,  in  fear  sought  for  shelter, 

Where  they  could,  through  the  fields ;  it  pours  down  the  mountains  in  rivers. 
165  To  the  same  cavern  come  the  Trojan  leader  and  Dido. 

Tellus,  first  of  all,  and  Juno,  as  bridal  attendant, 

Give  forth  signs  ;  the  lightning  gleamed,  and  the  air  by  its  presence 
Witnessed  the  nuptials,  and  loud  wailed  the  nymphs  through  the  tops  of 
the  mountains. 

That  was  the  cause  of  her  death,  the  source  of  all  her  misfortunes, 

170  That  day  first.  Bo  more  is  she  moved  by  appearance  or  rumor, 

Bo  more  does  Dido  now  brood  over  a  secret  affection, 

But  she  calls  it  a  marriage — by  that  name  veiling  her  frailty. 

Straightway  through  the  great  cities  of  Libya  Bum  or  is  hieing — 

Bumor,  a  fiend  than  whom  no  other  goeth  more  swiftly, 

175  For  by  motion  she  thrives,  and  gains  new  vigor  by  going : 

Small  at  the  first  from  fear,  she  lifts  herself  to  the  daylight, 

Forth  she  strides  o’er  the  earth,  and  her  head  ’mid  the  clouds  is  uplifted. 
Earth,  her  mother,  enraged  at  the  gods  for  their  act,  in  her  anger, 

Brought  her  forth,  as  they  say,  the  last-born  sister  of  Cceus, 

180  And  Enceladus,  swift  of  foot,  and  weariless  pinion, 

Horrid  monster,  huge,  and  her  body  thick  covered  with  feathers,' 

Each  with  a  watchful  eye,  strange  to  say,  underneath,  and  as  many 
Tongues  and  babbling  mouths,  and  as  many  ears  are  erected. 

During  the  night,  between  heaven  and  earth  she  flies  through  the  darkness, 
185  Borne  on  whizzing  wing,  nor  closes  her  eyes  in  sweet  slumber ; 

During  the  day,  on  the  watch,  she  sits  aloft  on  the  house-tops, 

Or  on  the  lofty  towers,  and  fills  great  cities  with  terror, 


Holding  the  false  and  the  ill  as  oft  as  announcing  the  truthful ; 

Then  with  her  manifold  speech  she  was  filling  the  ears  of  the  people, 

190  Gladly,  alike  well  pleased,  whether  dealing  in  fact  or  in  fiction. 

How,  that  JEneas  has  come,  from  the  blood  of  the  Trojans  descended, 
Whom  the  beautiful  Dido  had  deigned  to  take  as  her  husband ; 

How,  that  the  whole  winter  long  they  pass  in  sweet  pastime  together, 
Giving  no  heed  to  their  realms,  by  base  desire  liolden  captive. 

195  Such  is  the  tale  the  foul  goddess  now  spreads  in  the  ears  of  the  people. 
Straightway  then  she  turns  her  course  to  the  court  of  Iarbas, 

Firing  his  heart  by  her  words,  and  raising  still  higher  his  anger. 

Born  of  the  Garamantian  nymph,  this  son  of  great  Ammon 
Through  his  broad  realms  had  reared  to  Jove  a  hundred  high  temples, 

200  Where  were  a  hundred  altars,  and  sleepless  fires  consecrated, 

Deathless  watch  of  the  gods,  and  a  soil  by  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
Flocks  enriched,  and  doorways  blooming  with  various  garlands. 

Fired  by  the  bitter  report,  and  beside  himself  in  his  passion, 

He  in  the  midst  of  the  forms  of  the  gods,  it  is  said,  by  the  altars, 

205  Lifting  his  suppliant  hands,  poured  forth  to  Jove  his  entreaties  : 

“*0  omnipotent  Jove,  to  whom  the  Maurusian  nation, 

Feasting  on  richly- wrought  couches,  now  pour  the  Lengean  oblation, 

Seest  thou  this  ?  or  when  the  fierce  bolts,  O  father,  thou  hurlest, 

Do  we  fear  thee  in  vain,  and  blind  are  the  fires  that  our  spirits 
210  Daunt,  as  they  flash  from  the  clouds  ;  and  the  thunders  that  mutter,  un 
meaning  ? 

Here  is  this  woman,  who,  roaming  around,  has  here  in  our  borders 
Built,  for  a  price,  a  small  city,  to  whom  we  a  strip  fit  for  plowing 
Gave,  and  control  of  the  district,  and  now  our  offer  of  marriage 
She  has  refused,  and  received  iEneas,  as  lord,  in  her  kingdom. 

215  And  this  Paris  now,  with  his  coxcomb  crew  of  companions, 

And  a  Maeonian  cap  tied  under  his  chin,  and  his  perfumed 
Locks,  walks  off  with  the  prize  ;  while  we,  forsooth,  to  thy  temples 
Burdened  with  gifts  still  come,  and  cherish  our  vain  reputation !  ” 

As  with  these  words  in  entreaty  he  stood,  and  held  to  the  altar, 
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220  Jove  the  omnipotent  heard,  and  cast  his  eyes  on  the  royal 

Walls,  where  the  lovers  were,  of  a  fairer  fame  quite  forgetful. 

Then  he  to  Mercury  speaks,  and  gives  him  thus  his  directions  : 

“  Go  now,  my  son,  call  the  zephyrs,  and  gliding  forth  on  your  pinions, 

To  the  Dardanian  chief,  who  now  at  Syrian  Carthage 
225  Lingers  yet,  nor  regards  the  cities  the  Fates  have  assigned  him, 

Go  and  say,  and  through  the  swift  air  bear  to  him  my  message : 

Not  at  all  such  as  this  did  his  beautiful  mother  assure  us 

He  should  become,  and  so  save  him  twice  from  the  arms  of  the  Grecians, 

But  over  Italy,  famous  in  war  and  teeming  with  empires, 

230  One  who  was  fitted  to  rule,  who  a  race  from  the  blood  of  great  Teucer 

Should  bring  forth,  and  reduce  the  whole  world  ’neath  his  lawTs  to  submis¬ 
sion. 

If  no  glory  of  such  great  things  has  power  to  inflame  him, 

Nor  for  his  own  renown  he  cares  to  make  the  endeavor, 

To  Ascanius,  too,  does  his  sire  grudge  Rome’s  lofty  towers  ? 

235  What  does  he  do  ?  with  what  hope  does  he  stay  in  an  enemy’s  country, 

The  Ausonian  race  and  Lavinian  fields  disregarding  ? 

Let  him  set  sail !  That  is  all :  let  this  to  him  be  my  message  !  ” 

Thus  spake  Jove.  He  at  once  prepared  to  obey  his  great  father’s 
Royal  command  ;  and  first  he  binds  to  his  feet  the  gold  sandals, 

240  Which  on  their  wings,  whether  over  the  land,  or  over  the  water, 

Bear  him  aloft  in  his  flight,  like  the  rush  of  the  wind  in  a  tempest. 

Then  he  assumes  his  wand :  with  this  he  calls  the  pale  spirits 
Up  from  the  realms  of  shade,  and  sends  to  sad  Tartarus  others,  • 

Gives  and  takes  away  sleep,  and  unseals  in  death  the  closed  eyelids. 

245  Aided  by  this  he  buffets  the  winds,  and  floats  o’er  the  gloomy 
Clouds,  and  now  in  his  flight  he  discerns  the  top  and  the  rugged 
Sides  of  enduring  Atlas,  wTho  bears  up  the  sky  on  his  summit — 

Atlas,  whose  pine-bearing  head  with  dark  clouds  is  ever  surrounded, 

And  by  the  wind  and  the  rain  is  fiercely  beaten  and  pelted. 

250  Over  his  shoulders  is  spread  a  mantle  of  snow,  and  swift  torrents 

Pour  down  the  old  man’s  chin,  and  with  ice  his  rough  beard  is  covered. 
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Poising  himself  upon  even  wing,  Cyllenius  here  first 

Staid,  and  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  thence  cast  himself  headlong 
Down  to  the  wave,  as  a  bird,  which  around  the  shores  in  its  lowly 
255  Flight,  and  around  the  fish-haunted  rocks,  flies  near  to  the  water. 

Nor  in  a  different  flight  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven, 

Over  the  sandy  shore  of  Libya,  cleaving  the  light  winds, 

From  the  maternal  grandsire  comes  his  Cyllenian  offspring. 

And  as  he  touched  their  huts  with  his  winged  feet,  he  Aeneas 
260  Sees  engaged  in  the  founding  of  towers,  and  planning  new  dwellings  ; 

And  at  his  side  his  sword  with  yellow  jasper  was  studded, 

While  the  long  folds  of  a  cloak,  all  gleaming  with  Tyrian  purple, 

Down  from  his  shoulders  hung,  a  present  the  well-endowed  Dido 
Had  herself  made,  and  the  web  with  a  fine  thread  of  gold  had  embroidered. 
265  Him  at  once  he  accosts  :  u  Do  you  now  lay  the  walls  of  high  Carthage, 

And  in  your  fondling  fancies  construct  a  beautiful  city, 

Wholly  forgetting,  alas !  your  own  affairs,  and  your  kingdom  ? 

He  who  rules  o’er  the  gods,  himself  from  shining  Olympus 
Sends  me  to  you — he  who  turns  the  heaven  and  earth  by  his  power, 

270  He  himself  commands  me  to  haste  through  the  air  with  his  mandate. 

What  do  you  here  ?  with  what  hope  pass  your  time  in  the  Libyan  country  ? 
If  no  glory  of  such  exploits  hath  power  to  move  you, 

Nor  for  your  own  renown  you  care  to  make  the  endeavor, 

Yet  for  the  rising  Ascanius,  still,  and  the  hope  of  lulus, 

275  Have  some  regard,  to  whom  the  Italian  realm  and  the  Roman 
Land  are  due,  as  your  heir.”  Cyllenius,  thus  having  spoken, 

While  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  disappeared  from  the  vision  of  mortals, 
Yanishing  into  thin  air,  and  faded  away  in  the  distance. 

But  at  the  sight  Hmeas  stood  speechless,  completely  bewildered, 

280  Feeling  his  hair  rise  up  with  fear,  and  his  words  were  unuttered. 

He  is  on  fire  to  take  to  flight,  and  leave  the  sweet  country — 

Filled  by  the  warning  words  and  commands  of  the  gods  with  amazement. 
What,  alas  !  can  he  do  ?  With  what  form  of  address,  in  her  frenzy, 

Dare  he  approach  the  queen  ?  What  style  adopt  to  begin  with  ? 
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285  And  liis  swift  thought,  now  hither,  now  thither,  he  hurries,  uncertain, 
Over  the  various  plans,  and  turns  it  in  every  direction. 

To  his  wavering  mind  this  seems  the  better  opinion  : 

Calling  Sergestus  and  Mnestheus,  he  bids  them,  with  valiant  Serestus, 
Quietly  fit  up  the  fleet,  and  collect  at  the  shore  his  companions, 

290  See  that  their  arms  are  prepared,  and  the  cause  of  the  novel  proceeding 
Keep  to  themselves ;  himself  in  the  mean  time,  since  his  dear  Dido 
Knows  nothing  yet,  nor  expects  such  affection  will  be  interrupted, 

Some  approach  will  attempt,  some  tender  moment  for  speaking, 

And  the  right  mode  for  doing  it  all.  They  all  with  great  promptness 
295  Gladly  obey  his  commands,  and  attend  to  all  his  directions. 

But  of  his  scheme  the  queen — for  who  can  baffle  a  lover  ? — 

Had  a  surmise  and  first  caught  a  hint  of  the  movement  intended, 
Fearing  all  things,  though  safe.  In  her  frenzy,  the  same  wicked  Humor 
Tells  of  the  fleet  being  armed,  and  made  ready  to  start  on  their  voyage. 
300  Wild  with  resentment  she  raves,  and  throughout  the  city,  distracted, 
Wildly  she  roams,  as  a  Bacchanal  roused  by  the  noise  of  the  sacred 
jVessels,  when  Bacchus  is  heard,  amid  the  triennial  revels, 

Goading  her  on,  and  Citheeron  calls  her  by  night  with  loud  uproar. 

With  these  words,  at  length,  of  herself  she  approaches  iEneas  : 

305  “  Did  you  hope  also,  false  man,  that  you  from  me  could  keep  secret 

Such  an  infamous  scheme,  and  depart  from  my  country  unnoticed  ? 

Nor  could  my  love  detain  you,  nor  your  right  hand  that  you  gave  me, 
Neither  the  cruel  death  which  it  could  but  bring  upon  Dido  ? 

Nay,  even  build  your  fleet,  with  the  wintry  stars  overhanging  ? 

3(|)0  And,  with  the  north  winds  raging,  make  haste  to  go  over  the  billows, 

O  cruel  man  ?  Why,  if  now  you  were  not  in  quest  of  some  foreign 
Fields,  and  homes  unknown,  but  ancient  Troy  were  remaining, 

Would  you  set  out  for  Troy,  o’er  the  billowy  sea  in  your  vessels  ? 

Do  you  flee  me  ?  By  these  tears,  by  your  right  hand,  I  entreat  you, 

315  Since,  in  my  wretchedness  now  I  have  left  myself  nothing  besides  this, 
By  our  nuptial  tie,  by  the  marriage  on  which  we  have  entered, 

If  I  in  aught  have  deserved  well  of  you ;  or  aught  of  mine  ever 
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Seemed  to  you  sweet,  oh,  pity  our  fallen  house,  and,  I  pray  you, 

If  there  is  still  any  place  for  prayers,  put  from  you  this  purpose  ! 

320  On  your  account  the  Libyan  tribes  and  Numidian  rulers 

Hate  me.  The  Tyrians,  too,  are  enraged  !  On  your  account  also 
Shame  is  dead,  and  my  former  fame,  which  alone  had  exalted 
Me  to  the  stars.  To  wThom  in  my  dying  state  do  you  leave  me, 

O  my  guest  ?  since  that  name  is  all  that  is  left  of  my  husband. 

325  Why  do  I  wait  ?  Till  my  brother  Pygmalion  tear  down  my  city  ? 

Or  the  Gsetulian  king,  Iarbas,  carry  me  captive  ? 

If  I  at  least  might  have  had  of  you,  ere  your  flight,  but  some  offspring ; 

If  in  my  hall,  at  play,  there  might  be  some  little  JEneas, 

"Who  would,  nevertheless,  remind  me  of  you,  by  his  features, 

330  I  should  not  seem,  indeed,  so  wholly  entrapped  and  deserted.” 

Thus  she  spake.  He,  admonished  by  Jove,  fixed  upon  her  his  steadfast 
Gaze,  and  deep  in  his  heart  with  an  effort  he  kept  back  his  troubles. 
Briefly,  at  length,  he  replies :  “  I  will  not  deny  all  the  many 
Favors,  which  you,  O  queen,  in  your  speech,  are  able  to  mention  ; 

335  Hor  shall  I  ever  regret  to  recall  the  name  of  Eliza, 

While  I  am  mindful  of  self,  while  life  shall  reign  in  this  body. 

But  to  the  point  a  few  words  :  I  did  not  expect  to  hide  from  you 
Stealthily,  do  not  imagine,  this  flight,  nor  ever  the  nuptial 
Torch  of  the  husband  Bore,  nor  any  such  bonds  enter  into. 

340  If  the  Fates  would  allow  me  to  guide  my  life  by  my  wishes, 

And  to  arrange  my  cares  in  accord  with  my  own  inclination, 

I  would  still  cherish,  as  first,  loved  Troy,  with  the  few  sweet  companions 
Who  are  left  to  me  still,  and  Priam’s  proud  palace  be  standing ; 

And  by  this  hand  I  had  given  her  new  risen  towers  to  the  vanquished. 

345  But  great  Italy  now  commands  the  Grynean  Apollo — 

Italy,  too,  the  Lycian  lots  command  me  to  strive  for. 

This  is  my  love,  this  my  country.  If  here  the  new  temples  of  Carthage, 
Thee,  a  Phoenician,  detain,  and  the  sight  of  the  Libyan  city, 

What  is  the  grudge,  I  pray,  that  prevents  the  Trojans  from  settling 
350  In  the  Ausonian  land?  We,  too,  seek,  of  right,  a  new  country. 
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Hitlier,  Father  JEneas;  as  oft  as  the  night  with  her  dewy 
Shades  veils  the  earth,  as  oft  as  the  stars  show  their  fires,  in  my  slumbers, 
Comes  with  his  troubled  image,  to  warn  me,  and  fills  me  with  terror ; 
Hither,  my  boy  Ascanius,  too,  and  the  wrong  to  that  deaf*  one, 

355  Whom  I  defraud  of  Hesperia’s  realm,  and  the  fields  for  him  fated. 

How  the  god’s  messenger,  too — I  call  our  two  lives  to  witness — 

Sent  by  great  Jove  himself,  through  the  swift  air  brought  me  his  mandates. 
I  myself  saw  the  god,  in  the  clear  light,  enter  the  city, 

And  with  these  ears  of  mine  I  drank  in  the  words  that  he  uttered. 

360  Cease  to  exasperate  me,  as  well  as  yourself,  by  complaining. 

Italy  ne’er  should  I  seek  of  myself.” 

During  this  speech,  with  a  sidelong  glance  for  a  long  time  she  eyed  him, 
Foiling  hither  and  thither  her  eyes,  and  o’er  his  wThole  person 
Wanders  with  silent  looks,  and  thus  breaks  forth  in  her  passion  : 

365  u  You  of  no  goddess  wTere  born,  nor  your  race  by  Dardanus  founded, 
Faithless  man,  but  amid  its  hard  crags  rough  Caucasus  bore  you, 

And  the  Hyrcanian  tigers  alone  could  have  given  you  suckle  ! 

For  to  what  purpose  refrain  ?  or  what  greater  wrongs  can  I  look  for  ? 

Did  he  once  sigh  at  my  grief  ?  Did  his  eyes  show  any  emotion  \ 

370  Did  he  give  way  to  tears,  or  to  her  who  loved  him  show  pity  ? 

Whom  shall  I  lay  this  before  ?  How,  now  no  longer  great  Juno, 

Hor  the  Saturnian  father  with  eyes  impartial,  beholds  it ; 

Howdiere  is  faith  secure.  Thrown  in  need  on  my  shores  I  received  him, 
And  in  my  folly,  too,  gave  him  parcel  and  part  in  my  kingdom, 

375  And  from  destruction  and  death  preserved  his  fleet  and  companions. 

Ah  !  I  am  driven  wild  by  my  rage.  How  augur  Apollo, 

How  the  Lycian  lots,  and  now  the  gods’  messenger  likewise, 

Sent  by  great  Jove  himself,  bears  down  through  the  air  his  dread  mandate ; 
This  is  the  task  of  the  powers  above,  this  a  care  to  disturb  them 
380  In  their  repose  !  I  neither  detain  you,  nor  care  to  make  answer. 

Go  !  follow  Italy,  then,  with  the  winds  !  seek  your  realms  o’er  the  billows  ! 
It  is  indeed  my  hope,  if  the  good  gods  have  any  power, 

That  you  will  meet  your  just  doom  on  the  rocks,  often  calling  on  Dido : 
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Though  myself  far  away,  with  dark  fires  I  still  will  pursue  you ; 

385  Likewise,  when  cold  death  shall  sever  the  soul  from  the  body, 

I  in  all  places  will  haunt  you  !  Base  man,  your  account  you  shall  render, 
And  to  the  lowest  shades  the  report  will  come  ;  I  shall  hear  it !  ” 

With  these  words  she  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  her  speech,  and  exhausted 
Fled  from  the  light,  withdrawing  herself  from  his  sight,  and  departed, 

390  Leaving  him  lingering  long  in  fear,  and  thinking  of  many 

Things  to  reply.  Her  maidens  support  her,  and  carry  her  fainting 
Into  her  marble  chamber,  and  place  her  on  one  of  the  couches. 

Good  iEneas,  however,  although  he  desires  to  console  her, 

And  by  some  soothing  words  remove  her  sorrow  and  trouble, 

395  With  full  many  a  groan,  by  his  deep  love  shaken  in  purpose, 

Yet  carries  out  the  commands  of  the  gods,  and  returns  to  his  vessels. 
Bending  themselves  to  the  task,  along  the  whole  shore  then  the  Trojans 
Haul  down  the  lofty  ships,  and  the  well-pitched  keels  are  soon  floating ; 
Oars  still  covered  with  leaves  and  un wrought  are  brought  from  the  forests, 
400  In  their  haste  to  be  gone. 

You  might  perceive  their  stir  as  they  hurry  forth  from  the  city ; 

And,  as  the  ants,  when  seen  in  thoughtful  care  for  the  winter 
Wasting  a  great  heap  of  corn,  and  laying  it  up  in  their  storehouse, 

Over  the  plain  the  black  line  goes,  conveying  their  plunder, 

405  Through  the  grass,  on  their  narrow  path  :  a  part  with  great  effort 

Shove  with  their  shoulders  the  large  grains  of  corn ;  part  keep  them  in  order, 
Scourging  the  stragglers ;  the  way  is  all  alive  with  their  labor. 

What  were  your  feelings  then,  Dido,  on  seeing  all  this  commotion  ? 

Or  what  groans  did  you  give,  when  you,  from  the  top  of  your  palace, 

410  Saw  the  shores  far  around  all  astir,  and  witnessed  the  water 

Bight  there  before  your  eyes  all  in  mingled  confusion  and  tumult  ? 

Bascally  Love,  to  what  deeds  do  you  not  goad  the  hearts  of  us  mortals  ? 

She  must  resort  to  tears,  and  again  try  the  force  of  entreaty, 

And  her  proud  heart  in  suppliance  bow  to  the  strength  of  her  passion, 

415  That  she  may  leave  no  means  untried,  and  die  to  no  purpose. 

“  Anna,  along  the  whole  shore,  do  you  see  what  haste  they  are  making, 
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Gathering  round  from  all  sides  ?  The  canvas  is  calling  the  breezes, 

And  in  their  joy  the  sailors  are  wreathing  the  sterns  with  their  garlands. 

If  I  were  able,  in  fact,  to  anticipate  this  so  great  sorrow — 

420  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  it,  too,  sister ;  yet  do  yonr  poor  sister 
This  one  favor,  dear  Anna  :  for  you  alone  that  false  villain 
Seemed  to  regard,  and  intrusted  to  you  his  innermost  feelings ; 

You  alone  knew  the  soft  side  of  the  man,  and  the  times  to  approach  him. 
Go  then,  now,  dear  sister,  and  humbly  entreat  the  proud  stranger ! 

425  I  did  not  join  with  the  Greeks,  in  their  oath  to  cut  off  the  Trojans, 

Which  they  at  Aulis  took,  nor  fleet  to  Pergamos  order ; 

Nor  e’er  disturb  the  ashes,  or  shade  of  his  father  Anchises. 

Why  should  he  harshly  refuse  to  give  my  words,  then,  a  hearing  ? 
Whither  now  in  such  haste  ?  Let  him  grant  this  last  gift  to  his  lover  ! 

430  Let  him  at  least  wait  a  favoring  wind,  and  an  easy  departure ! 

I  do  not  plead  now  that  marriage  we  made,  which  he  now  abandons, 

Nor  that  he  give  fair  Latium  up,  and  relinquish  his  kingdom  : 

Only  a  bare  delay,  a  respite,  and  space  for  this  madness, 

Till  my  misfortune  may  teach  me  to  bear  submissive  my  sorrow. 

435  This  last  indulgence,  grant  me,  1  pray  !  Oh,  pity  your  sister  ! 

When  you  have  done  me  this  service,  at  death  I  will  amply  reward  you !  ” 
Thus  did  she  plead,  and  these  tearful  requests  her  compassionate  sister 
Carries  again  and  again  ;  but  he  is  moved  by  no  weeping, 

Nor  with  a  willing  heart  does  he  list  to  aught  that  is  uttered  : 

440  Fate  withstands,  and  the  god  stops  the  kindly  ears  of  the  hero. 

And,  as  a  sturdy  oak,  grown  strong  by  years  of  endurance, 

When  the  cold  Alpine  winds,  with  their  blasts,  now  hither,  now  thither, 
Strive  with  all  their  force  to  o’erthrow  ;  the  roar  is  incessant, 

And  from  the  shaken  trunk  the  leaves  strew  the  ground  in  abundance ; 
445  It  still  clings  to  the  rocks,  and  as  far  as  its  top  to  the  heavens 
Stretches  aloft,  so  far  with  its  root  toward  Tartarus  reaches- — 

So  with  perpetual  prayer,  on  this  side  and  that  is  the  hero 
Plied,  and  in  his  great  heart  feels  the  cares  that  perplex  him  : 

Fixed  in  his  purpose  he  stands,  the  tears  roll  all  unavailing. 
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450  Terrified  then,  in  truth,  by  the  Fates,  the  unfortunate  Dido 

Prays  for  death :  she  wearies  of  seeing  the  vault  of  the  heavens ; 

And,  to  confirm  her  the  more  in  her  purpose  her  life  to  abandon, 

When,  amid  the  frankincense,  she  laid  her  gifts  on  the  altars — 

Dreadful  to  say — she  sees  the  sacred  water  grow  darker, 

455  And  into  loathsome  blood  the  wine  is  turned,  as  she  pours  it ! 

This  sight,  though,  she  tells  to  no  one,  not  even  her  sister. 

There  was,  besides,  in  the  house  a  shrine  constructed  of  marble, 

Raised  to  her  former  husband,  and  cherished  with  wonderful  honor, 
Bound  with  snow-white  fillets  of  wool,  and  decked  with  fresh  garlands. 
460  Hence  she  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  and  words  of  her  husband 

Calling  upon  her,  when  night  held  the  world  enveloped  in  darkness, 

And  with  funereal  cry  the  lonely  owl  from  the  house-tops 
Often  complains,  and  draws  its  long  notes  out  in  sad  wailings  ; 

Many  predictions,  besides,  recalled,  of  the  earlier  prophets, 

465  Terrify  her  with  their  warnings  of  ill.  In  her  dreams,  too,  JEneas 
Comes  in  anger,  to  drive  her  wild  :  she  seems  to  be  always 
Left  all  alone,  to  be  always  o’er  some  long  route  unattended 
Making  her  way,  in  lands  deserted  the  Tyrians  seeking. 

As  in  his  madness  Pentheus  sees  the  Eumenides  thronging, 

470  When  he  beholds  two  suns,  and  Thebes  appears  to  him  double; 

Or,  as  we  see,  on  the  stage,  Agamemnon’s  son,  vexed  Orestes, 

When  he  flies  from  his  mother  with  torches  armed,  and  black  serpents, 
While  the  avenging  Furies  are  waiting  him  at  the  entrance. 

Therefore,  when  overcome  by  her  grief,  and  possessed  with  wild  frenzy, 
475  She  had  determined  to  die,  and  discussed  the  time  and  the  manner 
All  by  herself,  she  approached  with  these  words  her  sorrowing  sister, 
Veiling  her  thoughts  by  her  looks,  by  her  calm  and  hopeful  expression  : 

u  I  have  found  me,  my  darling,  a  way — rejoice  with  your  sister  ! — 
Which  shall  restore  him  to  me,  or  release  me  from  him,  and  my  passion. 
4S0  Toward  the  setting  sun,  and  near  the  bounds  of  the  ocean, 

Lies  the  remote  ^Ethiopian  land,  where  mightiest  Atlas 

Turns  on  his  shoulder  the  sky  with  the  glittering  stars  that  bedeck  it : 
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Hence  of  Massylian  race  has  been  shown  me  a  priestess,  the  keeper 
Of  the  Hesperides’  temple,  wrho  gave  its  food  to  the  dragon, 

485  And  to  the  sacred  boughs  on  the  tree  thus  afforded  protection, 

Sprinkling  the  liquid  honey,  and  seeds  of  the  sleep-causing  poppy. 

She  professes  by  charms  to  free  those  minds  that  she  chooses, 

But  upon  others  to  bring  their  burden  of  trouble  and  sorrow, 

Stay  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  and  turn  back  the  stars  in  their  courses ; 

490  And  in  the  night  she  calls  forth  the  shades  :  you  will  hear  the  earth 
rumble 

Under  her  feet,  and  see  the  great  ash  descend  from  the  mountains. 

How  may  the  gods  and  you,  and  your  sweet  life,  bear  me  witness 
That  I  unwillingly  try  these  magic  arts,  my  dear  sister. 

You  in  the  inner  court,  ’neath  the  open  sky,  and  in  private, 

495  Build  me  a  pyre,  and  this  man’s  arms,  which  he  left  in  my  chamber, 

Basely,  and  all  his  effects,  and  the  nuptial  couch,  my  own  ruin, 

Place  thereon :  I  would  like  myself  to  destroy  all  reminder 
Of  the  detestable  man,  and  thus  the  priestess  advises.” 

Having  thus  said,  she  is  silent ;  a  pallor  comes  over  her  features. 

500  Anna  does  not  yet  believe  that  her  sister  her  own  death  is  veiling 
Hnder  these  new  rites,  or  conceive  the  thought  of  such  madness, 

Or  apprehend  aught  worse  than  occurred  at  the  death  of  Sychseus : 
Therefore  she  does  as  desired. 

But  the  queen  now,  when  the  pyre  in  the  inner  space  was  erected, 

505  Under  the  open  sky,  of  cleft-oak  timber  and  torch-wood, 

Hung  the  place  all  around  with  wreaths,  and  crowned  it  with  chaplets. 

On  it  she  places  his  clothes,  and  the  sword  that  he  left,  and  his  image 
Besting  upon  a  couch,  not  herself  unaware  of  the  future. 

Bound  her  the  altars  stand,  and  with  hair  all  streaming,  the  priestess 
510  Thrice  on  a  hundred  gods  and  on  Erebus  calls,  and  on  Chaos, 

Hecate,  triple-formed,  and  the  three-faced  virgin,  Diana. 

She  the  pretended  waters  of  Lake  Avernus  had  sprinkled ; 

Herbs,  that  were  all  to  be  cut  with  brazen  sickles  by  moonlight, 

Also  are  sought  in  their  bloom,  when  filled  with  poisonous  juices, 
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515  And  from  a  young  foal  is  sought  the  love-charm  torn  from  its  forehead, 
Taken  before  it  was  seized  by  the  dam. 

Dido  herself,  with  the  cake,  and  with  holy  hands  by  the  altars, 

And  with  one  foot  laid  bare  of  its  bonds  and  with  garment  ungirded, 

Calls  now  on  death,  on  the  gods,  and  the  stars  well  aware  what  awaits  her ; 
520  Then,  if  for  lovers  who  find  their  love  unreturned,  any  power, 

Mindful  and  just,  has  regard,  to  this  she  makes  supplication. 

It  was  now  night,  and  the  weary  ones  were  enjoying  sweet  slumber 
Through  all  the  earth  ;  the  woods  and  wild  waves  were  at  rest  from  their 
raging, 

While  in  the  midst  of  their  orbits  the  stars  glide  on  in  their  courses, 

525  While  every  field  is  hushed,  the  flocks  and  the  birds  of  gay  plumage, 

Those  that  inhabit  the  liquid  lakes,  or  the  rough  fields  and  thickets  ; 
Through  the  deep  silence  of  night,  these  all  are  buried  in  slumber, 

Soothing  their  anxious  cares,  and  their  hearts  forgetful  of  sorrow. 

But  not  so  the  Phoenician,  unhappy  in  mind,  who  is  never 
530  Lulled  to  soft  sleep,  nor  welcomes  the  night  to  her  heart  or  her  eyelids. 

All  her  cares  are  repeated  anew,  and  love  rearising, 

Pages  once  more,  and  tosses  and  swells  with  a  great  tide  of  passion. 

Thus,  then,  the  theme  she  pursues,  and  thus  with  her  heart  she  considers : 

“  What  do  I,  pray  ?  Shall  I,  scorned,  once  more  try  my  earlier  suitors, 
535  And  as  a  suppliant  seek  some  roving  chieftain  in  marriage, 

Whom  I  have  now  so  often  disdained  to  receive  as  my  husband  ? 

Shall  I,  then,  follow  the  fleet,  and  humbly  submit  to  the  Trojans  ? 

Since  they  are  pleased  to  have  been  relieved  by  my  timely  assistance  ; 

And  that  my  kindly  act  is  so  gratefully  held  in  remembrance  ? 

540  Who  would  allow  it,  once  grant  that  I  would,  or  on  their  proud  vessels 
Harbor  the  hated  one  ?  Are  you,  alas  !  poor  outcast,  so  simple, 

And  with  the  perjured  race  of  Laomedon  still  unacquainted? 

How,  then  ?  Shall  I  alone  attend  in  their  flight  the  glad  sailors  ? 

Or  by  the  Tyrians  thronged,  and  all  the  force  of  my  people 
545  Bear  down  upon  him,  and  those  scarce  torn  from  Sidonia’s  city 

Lead  once  more  o’er  the  sea,  and  bid  give  the  winds  all  their  canvas  ? 
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Die  rather,  as  you  deserve,  and  end  with  the  sword  all  your  troubles  ! 
You,  overcome  by  my  tears,  you  first  in  my  madness,  my  sister, 
Weighed  me  down  with  these  woes,  and  exposed  me  first  to  the  spoiler. 
550  Why  was  I  not  permitted  to  pass  my  life  out  of  wedlock, 

Free  from  all  crime,  like  the  beasts,  with  never  a  touch  of  such  sorrows  ? 
Why  not  have  kept  my  faith  once  pledged  to  the  dust  of  Sychaeus  f  ” 
Thus  from  her  bursting  heart  she  poured  her  bitter  reproaches. 

Now  on  the  lofty  stern,  Aeneas,  resolved  upon  going, 

555  Was  just  taking  some  sleep,  after  making  all  due  preparation. 

To  him  the  form  of  the  god,  returning  with  just  the  same  features, 
Showed  himself  in  his  slumber,  and  thus  again  seemed  to  warn  him, 
Mercury  fully  resembling  in  all  things,  in  voice  and  complexion, 

And  in  his  golden  locks,  and  the  youthful  grace  of  his  person  : 

560  “  Can  you,  O  son  of  a  goddess,  prolong  your  sleep  at  this  crisis, 

Nor  in  your  folly  perceive  how  you  are  surrounded  by  dangers  ? 

Nor  do  you  hear  the  zephyrs,  that  now  are  breathing  propitious  ? 

She  in  her  heart  is  plotting  her  schemes  of  terrible  vengeance, 

Fully  resolved  to  die,  and  is  tossed  by  a  great  tide  of  passions. 

565  Why  not  haste  to  fly  hence,  while  flight  is  still  in  your  power  ? 

Presently  you  will  behold  the  sea  all  alive  with  their  vessels, 

Gleaming  with  cruel  fires,  and  the  shores  aglow  with  their  torches, 

If  but  the  morrow’s  sun  by  these  shores  find  you  delaying. 

Up,  then  !  break  your  delay  !  an  inconstant  and  fickle  thing — woman !  ” 
570  Even  thus  saying,  he  vanished,  dissolving  into  thick  darkness. 

\  Then,  in  truth,  ^Eneas,  alarmed  by  the  sudden  appearance, 

Starts  in  haste  from  his  sleep,  and  rouses  up  his  companions  : 

“  Quick,  my  true  men !  Awake,  and  take  your  seats  on  the  benches ; 
Spread  in  all  haste  your  sails  !  A  god  sent  down  from  high  heaven, 

575  Lo  !  now  the  second  time,  has  urged  us  to  speed  our  departure, 

Cutting  our  twisted  ropes.  We  follow  thee,  O  thou  divine  one, 
Whosoever  thou  art,  your  commands  again  gladly  obeying ; 

Kindly  be  present  and  aid  us,  and  place  fair  stars  in  the  heavens !  ” 

Thus  he  said,  and  his  flashing  sword  drew  forth  from  its  scabbard, 
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580  And  with  the  naked  blade  struck  off  the  hawser  that  held  them. 

This  same  zeal  at  once  seizes  them  all :  they  are  snatching  and  running ; 
They  have  deserted  the  shore ;  the  sea  is  hidden  by  vessels  ; 

Stoutly  they  toss  the  sea-foam,  and  sweep  o’er  the  blue  field  of  waters. 

Now  with  her  early  light  besprinkling  the  earth  is  Aurora 
585  Just  coming  forth,  having  left  the  saffron  couch  of  Tithonus. 

When  from  her  tower  the  queen  beheld  the  first  gray  of  the  morning, 

And  with  its  sails  in  trim,  the  fleet  under  way,  and  discovers 
How  all  the  shore  is  clear,  and  without  an  oarsman  the  harbor, 

Beating  again  and  again  with  her  hand  her  beautiful  bosom, 

590  Plucking  and  tearing  her  golden  hair,  “  O  Jupiter  !  ”  cries  she, 

“  Shall  this  new-comer  go,  and  thus  set  at  naught  all  my  power  \ 

Will  they  not  bring  out  their  arms,  and  follow  him  from  the  whole  city, 
While  from  the  dockyards  others  shall  drag  forth  the  vessels  ?  Go,  hasten  ! 
Bring  forth  quickly  your  torches  !  Give  sail !  To  your  oars  !  Quick  upon 
them ! — 

595  Wretched  Dido  !  Do  your  wrong  deeds  begin  now  to  touch  you  ? 

What  do  I  say  ?  Or  where  am  I  ?  What  madness  changes  my  purpose  ? 
Then  they  well  might,  when  the  scepter  you  gave  !  Lo  !  his  truth  and  his 
honor, 

Who  bears  with  him,  they  say,  in  his  travels  his  country’s  Penates, 

Who  carried  off  on  his  shoulders,  too,  his  feeble  old  father : 

600  Why  not  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  and  strewed  him  over  the  billows  ? 

Why  not  have  slain  with  the  sword  his  friends,  or  Ascanius  even, 

And  at  his  father’s  table  have  served  him  up  at  a  banquet  ? 

But  the  result  of  the  fight  had  been  doubtful :  and  grant  that  it  had  been — 
Whom  did  I  fear,  soon  to  die  ?  Through  his  camp  I  my  fire  should  have 
scattered, 

605  And  should  have  filled  his  decks  with  flames,  and  the  son  and  the  father, 
With  the  whole  race,  have  extinguished,  and  to  them  myself  should  have 
added. 

Sun,  thou  who  with  thy  beams  surveyest  the  earth  with  its  labors ; 

J uno,  the  arbiter  thou,  and  witness  of  these  my  misfortunes  ; 
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Hecate,  who  at  the  crossings  by  night  art  invoked  through  the  cities, 

610  Direful  avengers,  too,  and  gods  of  the  dying  Eliza — 

Heed  these  things,  and  give  my  wrongs  the  attention  they  merit ! 
Hearken  now  to  my  prayers  !  If  needs  this  infamous  person 
Must  be  borne  to  the  land,  and  safely  arrive  in  the  harbor, 

And  the  fixed  purpose  of  Jove  thus  demands,  that  end  is  then  certain. 
615  But  sorely  harassed  in  war  by  the  arms  of  a  spirited  people, 

From  his  own  country  an  exile,  and  torn  from  the  arms  of  lulus, 

May  he  seek  aid,  and  behold  the  undeserved  death  of  his  comrades, 
And,  when  at  last  to  the  terms  of  an  unjust  treaty  submitting, 

Never  may  he  enjoy  the  kingdom,  or  life  that  he  hopes  for  ! 

620  But  may  he  fall  ere  his  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  field  left  unburied  ! 
Thus  I  implore,  and  this  last  wish  pour  forth  with  iny  life-blood. 

Then  do  you  Tyrians,  his  whole  race  that  is,  and  that  shall  be, 

Follow  with  ceaseless  hate,  and  send  this  gift  to  my  ashes  : 

Never  be  any  love  or  alliance  between  the  two  nations ; 

625  But  at  length  from  my  bones,  arise  thou,  O  some  avenger, 

Who  shall  with  fire  and  sword  pursue  these  Dardanian  settlers  ! 

Now,  or  hereafter,  whenever  sufficient  strength  shall  be  granted, 

Shores  against  shores,  I  entreat,  and  waves  with  waves  fiercely  warring, 
Arms  against  arms,  and  the  conflict  go  on  to  their  latest  descendants !  ” 
630  Thus  she  had  said,  and  was  turning  her  thought  in  every  direction, 
Seeking  the  speediest  way  to  break  from  the  light  now  so  loathsome. 
Then  with  few  words  to  Barce  she  turns,  the  nurse  of  Sychseus — 

F or  her  own  nurse  the  dark  ashes  held,  in  the  land  of  her  childhood  : 

“  Go  now  at  once,  dear  nurse,  and  have  Anna,  my  sister,  come  hither  ; 
635  Tell  her  with  pure  river-water  to  hasten  and  sprinkle  my  body, 

And  to  bring  with  her  the  sheep,  and  the  expiations  appointed. 

Thus  may  she  come  ;  and  do  you  bind  with  sacred  fillets  your  temples ! 
Bites  to  the  Stygian  Jove,  for  which  I  have  made  due  beginning, 

It  is  my  purpose  to  finish,  and  put  an  end  to  my  troubles, 

640  And  to  commit  to  the  flames  the  funeral  pyre  of  this  Trojan.” 

Thus  she  directs,  and  away  goes  in  haste  the  officious  old  creature  ; 
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But,  all  excitement,  and  wild  at  the  course  she  had  entered  on,  Dido, 
Bolling  about  her  bloodshot  eyes,  and  with  livid  spots  spreading 
Over  her  trembling  cheeks,  and  pale  at  the  death  that  awaits  her, 

645  Burst  through  the  inner  door,  that  leads  to  the  court  of  the  palace, 

And  the  high  funeral  pyre  in  her  furious  frenzy  ascending, 

Draws  the  Dardanian  sword,  a  gift  not  sought  for  such  service. 

When  she  the  Trojan  garments  beheld,  and  the  couch  so  familiar, 

She  for  a  little  space  in  tears  and  in  thought  still  delaying, 

650  Stretches  herself  on  the  couch,  and  to  these  last  words  gives  expression  : 

“  Belies,  oh  so  sweet,  while  Fate  and  the  Deity  granted, 

Oh,  now  receive  this  soul,  and  bring  release  from  these  troubles  ! 

For  I  have  lived,  and  completed  the  course  that  Fortune  directed, 

And  my  great  shade  shall  under  the  earth  now  take  its  departure. 

655  I  an  illustrious  city  have  built,  and  seen  my  strong  bulwarks; 

I  have  avenged  my  husband,  my  hostile  brother  requited  ; 

Happy,  alas !  too  happy,  if  only  the  ships  of  the  Trojans 
Never  had  had  the  fortune  to  touch  at  the  shores  of  my  country  !  ” 

Ceasing,  and  pressing  her  lips  to  the  couch  :  “  Shall  I  die  unavenged  ? 

660  But  let  me  die,”  she  says  ;  “  thus,  thus  to  the  shades  I  go  gladly  ! 

Let  him  drink  in  with  his  eyes  these  flames  on  the  deep,  cruel  Trojan, 

And  bear  off  with  himself  my  death,  with  its  ominous  import !  ” 

As  she  thus  speaks,  in  the  midst  of  her  words  her  attendants  perceive  her 
Fallen  transfixed  by  the  blade,  and  the  sword  itself  bathed  in  her  life-blood, 
665  And  her  besprinkled  hands.  To  the  lofty  halls  goes  the  outcry  : 

Soon  with  the  startling  report  the  wild  rumor  runs  through  the  city  ; 
Shrieks  and  groans  fill  the  houses,  with  everywhere  wailings  of  women  : 
Through  all  the  upper  air  resound  their  loud  lamentations, 

As  if  beneath  the  rage  of  a  hostile  force  that  has  entered, 

670  Carthage  or  ancient  Tyre  should  fall,  and  the  fierce  conflagration 

Boll  through  the  dwellings  of  men,  and  the  domes  of  the  gods  in  wild  fury. 
Breathless  her  sister  heard,  and  in  trembling  haste  and  in  terror, 

Tearing  her  face  with  her  hands,  with  her  clinched  fists  beating  her  bosom, 
Buns  through  the  midst,  and  calls  by  name  to  her  sister,  exclaiming  : 
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675  “  Was  it,  my  sister,  for  this  ?  Did  you  seek  my  aid  by  deception  ? 

This  what  that  funeral  pyre,  what  the  altars  and  fires  wTere  to  bring  me  ? 
What  shall  I  first  complain  of,  thus  left  ?  Did  you  scorn  me,  my  sister, 
For  a  companion  in  death?  To  the  same  fate,  had  you  but  called  me, 

Then  by  the  same  pang,  too,  and  the  same  hour,  both  had  departed. 

680  Did  I  with  these  hands  build,  with  this  voice  call  the  gods  of  my  country, 
Thus  to  be  cruelly  absent,  and  you  in  this  situation  ? 

You  have  yourself  and  me,  the  Sidonian  fathers  and  people, 

And  your  loved  city  destroyed,  my  sister !  Bring  quickly  some  water 
That  I  may  bathe  her  wound,  and  any  last  breath  that  may  linger 
685  Catch  with  my  mouth  !  ”  Thus  saying,  the  lofty  steps  she  ascended, 
Cherished  her  half-dead  sister  in  fond  embrace  to  her  bosom, 

With  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  trying  to  stanch  the  dark  blood,  with  her  gar¬ 
ment  ; 

Dido,  her  heavy  eyes  attempting  to  raise,  in  the  effort 
Falls  again  fainting:  there  comes  a  loud  hiss  from  the  wound  in  her  bosom  ! 
690  Thrice  she  endeavors  to  rise,  by  resting  herself  on  her  elbow  ; 

Thrice  she  falls  back  on  the  couch ;  and  with  wandering  eyes  looking  upward 
Seeks  for  the  light  in  the  heavens,  and  groans  aloud  when  she  finds  it. 

Then  the  omnipotent  Juno  regarding  with  pity  her  painful 
Struggle  and  difficult  parting,  sends  Iris  down  from  Olympus, 

695  Who  should  the  struggling  spirit  and  close-knit  limbs  disentangle  : 

For,  as  she  neither  by  fate,  nor  a  merited  death,  was  departing, 

But  in  despair  ere  her  day,  inflamed  by  an  outburst  of  passion, 

Hot,  as  yet,  from  her  crown  had  Proserpina  taken  the  golden 
Lock,  and  consigned  her  soul  to  the  Stygian  Orcus. 

700  Therefore  the  dewy  Iris  on  saffron  pinions  descending, 

Drawing  a  thousand  hues  from  the  opposite  sun,  through  the  heavens 
Comes  and  above  her  head  takes  her  place  :  “  I  now,  as  commanded, 

Bear  to  Pluto  this  gift,  and  set  you  free  from  this  body.” 

With  her  right  hand,  at  these  words,  she  cuts  off  the  lock,  and  all  color 
705  Fades  at  the  same  time  away,  and  her  life  to  the  winds  has  departed. 
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MEANWHILE  now  in  mid-course  .zEneas  firm  in  his  purpose 

Held  on  his  way,  and  the  darkened  waves  with  the  north  wind  was 
cleaving, 

Still  looking  back  to  the  walls,  which  the  pyre  of  the  hapless  Eliza 
Now  lighted  up  with  its  flames.  What  cause  such  a  fire  had  enkindled 
5  Yet  is  unknown,  but  the  cruel  pangs  of  a  deep  love  rejected — 

Knowing,  too,  as  they  did,  what  a  woman  might  do  in  her  frenzy, 

Filled  the  hearts  of  the  Trojans  with  many  a  gloomy  foreboding. 

When  now  the  barks  were  well  out  at  sea,  and  no  longer  did  any 
Land  come  in  sight,  but  sky  all  around,  and  around  them  the  waters — 

10  Over  his  head  then  a  dark  leaden  cloud  has  suddenly  gathered, 

Laden  with  darkness  and  storm,  and  cast  a  wild  gloom  o’er  the  waters. 

Loud  from  the  lofty  stern  exclaims  Palinurus,  the  helmsman ; 

“  Ah  !  why  all  these  clouds  that  have  gathered  so  thick  o’er  the  heavens  ? 
What  do  you  now,  Father  Neptune,  design?”  He  having  thus  spoken, 

15  Bids  them  secure  their  tackle,  and  ply  their  strong  oars  ;  and  obliquely 
Turns  his  sails,  and  lies  nearer  the  wind,  and  speaks  then  as  follows : 

“  Never,  great-hearted  ^Eneas,  though  Jove  should  pledge  me  his  favor, 
Should  I  beneath  this  sky  expect  to  reach  Italy  safely. 

Out  of  the  darkened  west  the  changing  wind  now  arising 
20  Boars  right  athwart  our  course,  and  the  clouds  are  gathering  blackness  ; 

We  can  not  struggle  against,  or  even  so  much  as  withstand  it : 

Since  thus  Fortune  prevails,  let  us  follow,  and  whither  she  summons, 

Let  us  direct  our  course  !  Not  far,  I  think,  are  the  friendly 
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Shores  of  your  brother  Eryx,  where  lie  the  Sicanian  harbors, 

25  If  I  but  rightly  remember,  and  trace  out  the  stars  as  I  saw  them.” 

Then  in  reply  good  iEneas  :  “  Indeed,  that  the  winds  thus  demanded, 

I  have  a  long  time  seen,  and  that  vainly  you  struggled  against  them  : 
Change  your  course,  then,  by  your  sails.  Is  there  any  land  more  delightful, 
Or  where  I  rather  would  choose  that  my  weary  vessels  should  enter, 

30  Than  the  fair  shore  that  preserves  for  me  the  Trojan  Acestes, 

Or  that  enfolds  in  its  bosom  the  bones  of  my  father  Anchises  ?  ” 

Having  thus  spoken,  they  make  for  the  land,  and  the  favoring  west  wind 
Filling  their  sails,  the  swift  fleet  o’er  the  raging  deep  is  borne  onward, 

And  they  at  length  with  joy  to  the  well-known  strand  are  approaching. 

35  But  afar  off,  from  the  lofty  top  of  the  mountain,  Acestes 

Seeing  amazed  their  approach,  and  the  friendly  ships,  runs  to  meet  them, 
Bough  in  appearance,  with  darts,  and  a  Libyan  bear-skin  around  him, 
Whom  once  a  Trojan  mother  had  borne  to  the  river  Cremisus. 

Hot  unmindful  now  of  the  ancient  blood  of  his  mother, 

40  Gladly  he  welcomes  them  back,  and  receives  them  with  rustic  abundance, 
Cheering  their  weary  hearts  with  his  friendly  assistance  and  welcome. 

When  the  next  morn  had  dispelled  the  stars,  as  it  came  in  its  brightness 
Up  from  the  early  east,  iEneas  assembles  his  comrades 
From  the  whole  shore,  and  thus  from  a  rising  mound  he  addressed  them : 
45  “  Sons  of  Dardanian  sires,  from  the  blood  of  the  gods  the  high  offspring, 
With  its  accomplished  months  the  annual  round  is  completed, 

Since  we  laid  in  the  earth  the  bones  of  my  excellent  father, 

And  in  his  memory  here  set  apart  the  sorrowful  altars. 

And,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  day  has  now  come,  which  I  always 
50  Bitter  shall  deem,  and  always,  for  so  the  gods  willed,  hold  in  honor. 

Should  I  be  living  in  exile  among  the  Gsetulian  Syrtes, 

Or  in  the  Grecian  sea  should  be  caught,  or  the  city  Mycense, 

Yet  would  I  pay  my  annual  vows,  and  the  solemn  procession 
Make  in  due  form,  and  with  suitable  gifts  would  load  his  high  altars. 

55  How,  as  by  chance,  to  the  ashes  and  very  bones  of  my  father — 

Hot  indeed  without  plan,  or  the  wTill  of  the  gods,  I  imagine — 
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We  have  been  brought,  and  with  friendly  cheer  have  entered  the  harbor. 
Come,  then,  and  let  us  together  observe  this  glad  day  in  his  honor — 

Let  us  demand  fair  winds  ;  and  these  rites  may  he  grant  that  I  yearly 
60  In  my  new  city  perform  in  the  temples  there  decorate  to  him. 

Two  head  of  oxen  for  each  of  the  ships  the  Troy-born  Acestes 
Kindly  presents  ;  invite  to  the  banquet,  then,  the  Penates 
Both  of  your  country,  and  those  that  Acestes,  our  host,  also  worships. 
Furthermore,  if  the  ninth  morning  shall  come  with  fair  promise  to  mortals, 
65  Harbinger  bright  of  the  day,  and  reveal  the  world  by  its  risings, 

1  shall  establish  games  of  the  swift  ships  first,  for  the  Trojans ; 

Then  for  those  fleet  of  foot,  and  those  proud  of  their  physical  prowess, 

Or  of  superior  skill  in  the  use  of  the  dart,  and  light  arrows, 

Or  with  the  heavy  gauntlet  desiring  to  venture  a  contest ; 

70  Let  them  be  present,  and  wait  the  reward  of  superior  merit : 

Favor  us  all  with  pure  lips,  and  bind  your  temples  with  chaplets.” 

Thus  having  spoken,  he  veils  with  maternal  myrtle  his  temples ; 

Elymus  also  the  same,  and  the  same,  too,  the  elder  Acestes  ; 

This  does  Ascanius,  too,  fair  boy,  whom  all  the  youth  follow. 

75  Forth  from  the  council  then  with  the  many  thousands  .zEneas 

Passed  to  the  tomb,  himself  in  the  midst,  with  a  throng  of  attendants. 

Here  on  the  ground  he  pours  two  bowls  of  pure  wine  in  libation, 

Two  of  new  milk,  and  of  sacred  blood  two,  according  to  custom, 

Scatters  the  purple  flowers  around,  and  then  speaks  as  follows : 

80  “  Hail,  thou  sacred  parent,  and  once  again  hail,  O  ye  ashes, 

Which  were  rescued  in  vain,  and  the  soul  and  the  shade  of  my  father ! 

Hot  with  you  might  I  seek  the  Italian  bounds,  and  the  fated 
Fields,  and  the  stream,  whatsoever  it  be,  of  Ausonian  Tiber.” 

Thus  had  he  said,  when  there  comes  from  the  foot  of  the  mound  a  great 
serpent, 

85  Trailing  his  seven  sleek  folds  in  seven  huge  coils,  as  he  circles 
Peacefully  round  the  tomb,  and  softly  glides  o’er  the  altars, 

Covered  with  dark-blue  spots,  while  the  gleam,  as  of  gold  brightly  sparkling, 
Flashed  from  his  scaly  back,  as  when  from  the  clouds  the  bright  rainbow 
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Casts  from  the  opposite  sun  a  thousand  varying  colors. 

90  Much  was  JEneas  amazed  at  the  sight.  At  length  slowly  winding 
Ilis  long  form  in  the  midst  of  the  bowls  and  bright  goblets  the  serpent 
Tasted  the  meats  there  placed,  and  then  withdrew  again  harmless 
Under  the  foot  of  the  mound,  and  abandoned  the  just  tasted  altars. 

All  the  more  he  resumes  the  rites  begun  for  his  father, 

95  Doubtful  whether  to  deem  it  the  god  of  the  place  or  his  father’s 
Special  attendant.  He  slays  two  sheep,  according  to  custom, 

And  the  same  number  of  swine,  and  also  as  many  black  bullocks ; 

Then  he  pours  forth  the  wine,  and  calls  on  the  soul  of  Anchises, 

And  on  his  mighty  shade,  from  Acheron’s  tide  now  returning. 

100  Also  his  comrades  with  joy,  of  whatever  each  had  in  abundance, 

Bring  their  gifts,  load  the  altars,  and  offerings  make  of  slain  bullocks  : 
Others  set  out  the  brass  vessels,  and  stretching  themselves  on  the  greensward, 
Place  the  coals  under  the  spits,  and  roast  the  flesh  of  the  victims. 

How  the  expected  day  is  come,  and  Phaethon’s  horses 
105  Onward  the  ninth  morn  bear,  with  pure  light  smiling  serenely  : 

Humor  and  famous  Acestes’  name  had  brought  out  the  people 
Living  around  them,  and  filled  the  shores  with  a  joyful  assemblage 
Gathered  to  see  the  Trojans,  and  part  to  engage  in  the  contests. 

First,  in  sight  of  them  all,  in  the  midst  of  the  gathered  assembly, 

110  They  have  the  prizes  placed,  the  garlands  of  green  and  the  tripods, 

Palms,  the  rewards  of  the  victors,  and  arms  and  purple-dyed  garments, 
Talents  of  silver  and  gold.  From  the  midst  of  the  mound,  then,  a  trumpet 
Gives  a  loud  blast,  as  a  signal  to  all  that  the  games  are  commencing. 

F or  the  first  contest  are  entered  four  ships,  that  are  carefully  chosen 
115  From  the  whole  fleet,  as  well  matched,  with  heavy  oars  both  provided. 
Mnestheus  first,  the  swift  Pristis  commands,  with  a  brave  band  of  rowers, 
He  whom  in  Italy  afterward  Memmius’  race  took  its  name  from. 

Then  the  huge  bulk,  which  Gyas  directs,  of  the  monstrous  Chimsera, 

Which  was  a  whole  city’s  work.  The  Dardanian  youth  in  their  triple 
120  Hanks  urge  it  on,  as  the  oars  rise  in  threefold  order  together. 

Hext  Sergestus,  from  whom  the  Sergian  house  has  its  title, 
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In  the  great  Centaur  is  borne  ;  in  the  dark-blue  Scylla,  Cloanthus, 

Whence  is  the  name  that  you,  O  Roman  Cluentius,  now  bear. 

There  is  a  ledge  of  rock  far  out  in  the  sea,  off  the  foaming 
125  Shore,  which  at  times  at  high  water  is  covered,  and  lashed  by  the  billows, 
When  the  cold  northwest  winds  conceal  the  stars,  in  the  winter ; 

But  in  calm  days  it  is  still,  and  lifts  o’er  the  wave  its  smooth  surface, 

And  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  sun-loving  sea-fowl. 

Father  ^Eneas  here  has  a  leafy  bough  from  an  oak-tree 
130  Placed  as  a  goal  for  the  sailors,  by  which  they  may  know  unmistaken 
From  what  point  to  return,  and  from  thence  to  bend  their  long  courses. 
Then  they  select  their  places  by  lot,  and  conspicuous  over 
All,  on  the  decks  are  the  leaders,  resplendent  in  gold  and  in  purple  ; 

All  of  the  youth  besides  are  crowned  with  chaplets  of  poplar, 

135  While  with  oil  overspread  their  naked  shoulders  are  shining. 

Stretching  their  arms  to  the  oars,  they  now  on  the  benches  are  seated, 
Anxiously  waiting  the  signal,  their  throbbing  hearts  penetrated 
Deeply  with  trembling  excitement  and  eager  longing  for  glory. 

Then  when  the  trumpet  sounds  its  clear  blast,  they  all  from  their  stations 
140  Promptly  leap  forth  :  the  heavens  resound  with  the  cry  of  the  sailors, 

And  with  their  straining  arms  they  lash  into  foam  all  the  waters. 

Side  by  side  they  their  furrows  cleave,  and  the  sea’s  entire  surface 
Yawns,  harrowed  up  by  their  oars,  and  the  trident  beaks  of  the  vessels. 

FTot  so  swift  do  the  steeds  take  the  field  in  the  chariot-races, 

145  When,  from  the  barriers  rushing,  they  hurl  the  chariots  onward ; 

Ror  with  such  eager  haste  does  the  charioteer  shake  the  flowing 
Reins  o’er  the  flying  steeds,  as  over  the  lash  he  bends  forward. 

Then  with  the  shouts  and  applause  of  the  men,  and  their  cries  of  approval, 
All  the  grove  rings  in  accord,  and  the  pent-up  shores  roll  the  shouting 
150  Back,  and  the  beaten  hills  reecho  the  loud  acclamations. 

Flying  before  the  rest,  amid  great  confusion  and  uproar, 

Gyas  glides  out  first  o’er  the  waves,  whom  close  then  Cloanthus 

Follows,  superior  in  his  crew,  but  his  vessel’s  unwieldy 

Bulk  holds  him  back.  At  an  equal  distance  the  Pristis  and  Centaur 
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155  After  them  earnestly  strive  to  pass  ahead  of  each  other. 

Now  first  the  Pristis  has  it,  and  now  again  the  great  Centaur 

Passes  its  vanquished  opponent,  and  now  with  joined  prows  both  together 

Side  by  side  are  borne  on,  and  cleave  with  long  keel  the  salt  waters. 

Now  they  were  fast  approaching  the  rock,  and  the  goal  were  just  reaching, 
160  When  in  the  midst  of  the  boiling  deep  the  victorious  Gyas, 

Foremost  still,  calls  out  with  loud  voice  to  his  helmsman,  Menoetes  : 

“  Whither  now,  pray,  so  far  to  the  right  ?  Direct  your  course  hither ; 

Hug  close  the  shore,  until  you  graze  the  rock  with  your  oar-blade  ; 

Leave  to  the  others  the  deep  !  ”  He  thus  gives  command  ;  but  Menoetes, 
165  Fearful  of  hidden  rocks,  still  turns  off  the  prow  more  to  seaward. 

“  Whither  so  wide  in  your  course  ?  Seek  the  rocks  !  in  nearer,  Menoetes !  ” 
Gyas  cries  out  with  a  shout ;  and  lo  !  looking  back,  sees  Cloanthus, 
Pressing  close  on  his  rear,  and  holding  his  course  farther  inward. 

He  between  Gyas’  ship  and  the  sounding  rocks,  to  the  left  hand, 

170  Just  grazes  through  on  the  inner  course,  and  suddenly  passes 
On  by  his  rival,  and,  leaving  the  goal,  glides  into  smooth  waters. 

Then  to  his  very  bones  is  the  youth  indeed  flaming  with  anger, 

Nor  are  his  cheeks  free  from  tears ;  and,  both  of  his  own  reputation 
And  his  friends’  safety  forgetful,  he  hurls  the  sluggish  Menoetes 
175  Headlong  into  the  sea  from  the  lofty  stern  of  the  vessel ! 

He  at  the  helm  takes  his  place,  the  helmsman  at  once  and  the  master, 

And  with  loud  cheers  to  his  men  he  turns  the  helm  more  to  larboard  ! 

But  Menoetes,  at  length,  when  hardly  come  back  from  the  bottom, 

Heavy  from  his  advanced  years,  and  dripping  now  in  wet  garments, 

180  Climbs  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  seats  himself  in  a  dry  place. 

Loudly  the  Trojans  laughed,  when  they  saw  him  falling  and  swimming, 
And  with  loud  laughter  now  see  him  belching  forth  the  salt  water ; 

With  the  two  hindmost  ones,  Sergestus  and  Mnestheus,  a  joyous 
.  Hope  hereupon  was  awakened,  of  passing  the  lingering  Gyas. 

185  Toward  the  rock  Sergestus  shoots  on  ahead  of  his  rival, 

Not  by  the  whole  ship’s  length,  but  ahead  by  a  part  of  it  only, 

While  on  the  other  part,  with  its  beak,  the  emulous  Pristis  is  pressing. 
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But  through  the  midst  of  the  ship,  advancing  among  his  companions, 
Mnestheus,  cheering  them,  cries  :  “  Now !  now !  give  way,  my  brave  com¬ 
rades  ! 

190  Hectors  all,  whom  I  chose  at  Troy’s  last  act,  for  companions  ; 

Show  forth  now  that  strength  and  no)v  exhibit  that  spirit 
Which  you  called  to  your  aid,  among  the  Gsetulian  Syrtes, 

In  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  amid  the  fierce  Malean  billows  ; 

Not  the  first  place  do  I,  Mnestheus,  seek,  nor  endeavor  to  conquer  : 

195  Oh,  that —  But  let  those  prevail  to  whom  thou,  Neptune,  hast  given, 

But  let  us  scorn  to  he  last !  Make  sure  of  this,  my  brave  fellows, 

And  from  disgrace,  at  least,  save  us !  ”  They  bend  with  their  might  to  the 
struggle ; 

Under  their  powerful  strokes  the  ship  with  its  brazen  beak  trembles, 

And  from  beneath  them  the  sea  is  withdrawn ;  with  dry  lips  their  quick 
panting 

200  Shakes  their  whole  frames,  and  the  sweat  in  streams  is  everywhere  pouring. 
Merest  chance  secured  for  the  men  the  coveted  honor ; 

For  the  too  eager  Sergestus,  in  turning  his  prow,  all  excitement, 

Farther  in  by  the  rock  crowds  in  where  the  space  is  too  narrow, 

And  unhappily  runs  on  projecting  crags,  where  he  sticks  fast. 

205  All  the  cliff  shook  with  the  shock,  and  the  toiling  oars  snapped  as  they 
thrust  them 

On  the  sharp  points ;  the  prow  was  stove,  and  there  remained  hanging. 

Up  rise  the  sailors  all,  and  meet  their  delay  with  loud  outcries : 

Iron-shod  stakes  and  sharp-pointed  poles  are  quickly  made  ready, 

And  from  the  surging  tide  they  gather  the  oars  that  were  broken. 

210  But  the  delighted  Mnestheus,  at  this  good  fortune  elated, 

With  a  quick  stroke  of  the  oars,  and  calling  the  wdnds  to  assist  him,  4 
Seeks  the  prone  seas  beyond,  and  runs  o’er  the  smooth,  open  surface. 

As  from  its  secret  haunt,  when  suddenly  startled,  the  pigeon, 

Which  has  its  home  and  sweet  nest  in  the  rocks’  hiding-places, 

215  Over  the  fields  is  borne,  in  affright  darting  forth  from  its  covert 

With  a  loud  flapping  of  wings,  but  soon  through  the  quiet  air  gliding, 
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Skims  along  on  its  liquid  course,  without  moving  its  pinions, 

So  did  the  Pristis  itself,  so  Mnestheus  in  flight  cut  the  waters, 

Nearing  the  end,  by  the  goal,  their  impulse  bearing  them  onward. 

220  First,  on  the  pointed  rocks,  he  takes  his  leave  of  Sergestus, 

Struggling  and  calling  in  vain  for  aid  among  the  scant  shallows, 

Trying  to  learn  the  art  of  running  with  oars  that  were  shattered. 

Gyas  he  then  overtakes,  who  is  urging  on  his  ChimaBra, 

"With  its  huge  hulk ;  it  yields,  since  now  deprived  of  the  helmsman. 

225  Now,  at  the  very  end  of  the  race,  there  remains  hut  Cloanthus, 

Whom  he  pursues,  and  with  all  his  strength  is  pressing  upon  him. 

Then  the  loud  cheers  break  forth,  and  all  with  warm  acclamation 
Urge  on  the  eager  pursuit,  and  the  air  resounds  with  their  plaudits. 

These  disdain  not  to  keep  their  own  fame,  and  the  honor  already 
230  Won,  and  life  itself,  for  the  prize,  wTould  willingly  barter  : 

Those  are  sustained  by  success — they  are  able,  because  they  seem  able. 

And  they,  perhaps,  had  come  in,  beak  to  beak,  for  the  prize  ;  but  Cloanthus, 
Both  his  upturned  hands  out  over  the  waters  extending, 

Poured  forth  his  prayers,  and  called  on  the  gods  by  vows  to  assist  him  : 

235  “  Gods,  ye  with  whom  is  the  rule  of  the  sea,  whose  waters  I  traverse, 
Gladly  for  you  on  this  shore  will  I  a  shining  white  bullock 
Place  by  the  altars,  as  bound  by  my  vow,  and  scatter  the  entrails 
Over  the  salt  sea-waves,  and  pour  the  pure  wine  in  libation.” 

As  he  thus  spake,  down  deep  in  the  waves,  the  whole  choir  of  Phorcus, 
240  And  of  the  Nereids  heard,  and  the  virgin  nymph  Panopea  ; 

Father  Portunus  himself  with  his  great  hand  presses  him  forward  : 

Swifter  it  flew  than  strong  south  wind,  or  the  swift-speeding  arrow, 

Toward  the  land,  and  concealed  itself  in  the  depth  of  the  harbor. 

#  Then  the  son  of  Anchises,  assembling  them  all,  as  accustomed, 

245  By  the  loud  voice  of  a  herald,  proclaims  Cloanthus  as  victor, 

And  at  the  same  time  wreathes  his  brow  with  a  branch  of  green  laurel. 

And  for  the  crews  of  the  ships,  gives  each  the  choice  of  three  bullocks, 
Wine  in  abundance  to  carry  away,  and  a  talent  of  silver, 

Giving  the  leaders  themselves  especial  rewards  in  addition. 
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250  Unto  the  victor  a  gold-broidered  robe,  around  which  a  double 
Border  meandering  ran,  of  broad  Meliboean-dyed  purple. 

There  interwoven,  the  royal  boy  in  the  groves  of  Mount  Ida 
Wearies  the  flying  deer,  with  the  javelin  closely  pursuing, 

Eager  and  seemingly  panting,  as  when  Jove’s  swift  armor-bearer 
255  Bore  him  aloft  in  his  crooked  claws  from  the  summit  of  Ida. 

There  were  his  aged  keepers  extending  their  hands,  to  no  purpose, 

Toward  the  stars,  and  the  dogs  fill  the  air  with  their  furious  hayings. 

But  to  the  one  who  the  second  place  held  by  superior  merit, 

One  coat  of  mail,  with  its  links  of  gold  trebly  woven  together, 

260  Which  he  himself  as  victor  had  once  from  Demoleus  taken, 

Near  by  the  rapid  Simois’  streams,  beneath  Ilium’s  towers, 

Afterward  he  bestows,  as  an  honor,  and  safeguard  in  battle. 

Scarce  on  their  shoulders  now,  with  its  many  folds,  can  the  servants, 
Phegeus  and  Sagaris,  bear  it  away  ;  yet  once  in  this  armor 
265  Clad,  did  Demoleus  drive  the  scattering  Trojans  before  him. 

Eor  the  third  prize  he  gives  two  kettles  of  brass,  and  two  beakers 
Skillfully  wrought  in  silver,  and  rough  with  many  raised  figures. 

Thus  far  all  were  rewarded,  and  now,  well  pleased  with  their  prizes, 
Onward,  with  purple  ribbons  about  their  temples,  were  moving, 

270  When,  from  the  cruel  rock  having  torn  himself  with  great  effort, 

But  with  the  loss  of  his  oars,  and  in  one  whole  bank  quite  disabled, 

Greeted  with  laughter,  Sergestus  brings  in  his  ship  without  honor. 

As  ofttimes  a  snake,  surprised  in  the  midst  of  the  highway, 

Which  with  its  iron  tire  a  wheel  has  run  over,  or  footman 
275  Heavily  hit  with  a  stone,  and  left  half  dead  and  sore  wounded, 

In  his  vain  efforts  to  flee,  describes  long  coils  with  his  body, 

Fierce  in  one  part,  with  gleaming  eyes,  as  he  raises  his  hissing 

Crest  on  high,  while  the  part  that  is  maimed  by  the  wound  still  detains  him, 

Twisting  himself  into  knots,  and  twining  one  part  round  the  other, 

280  So  with  disabled  oars  did  the  tardy  vessel  move  forward. 

Yet  it  makes  sail,  and  under  full  canvas  now  enters  the  harbor, 

When  iEneas  confers  the  promised  reward  on  Sergestus, 
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Pleased  with,  his  saving  his  ship,  and  bringing  in  safe  his  companions, 
Giving  to  him  a  slave  not  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  Minerva, 

285  Phoebe,  Cretan  by  birth,  with  a  pair  of  twins  on  her  bosom. 

Good  Hmeas  proceeds — this  contest  now  being  over — 

Forth  to  the  grassy  plain,  which  inclosed  by  hills  was  surrounded 
On  all  sides  by  woods,  with  a. course  in  the  midst  of  the  valley, 

As  of  a  theatre,  whither  writh  many  thousands,  the  hero 
290  Through  the  assemblage  advanced,  and  sat  down  on  a  seat  there  erected. 
Here,  whosoever  perchance  in  the  rapid  race  might  have  any 
Wish  to  engage,  he  invites  by  rewards,  and  proposes  some  prizes : 

From  all  sides  assemble  the  mingled  Sicilians  and  Trojans, 

Nisus  and  fair  Euryalus  first. 

295  Famed  was  Euryalus  far  for  youthful  vigor  and  beauty, 

Hisus,  for  his  pure  love  for  the  youth.  To  these  there  succeeded 
One  of  Priam’s  illustrious  stock,  the  royal  Diores ; 

Patron,  an  Acarnanian,  next,  with  Salius,  follows, 

Who  of  Arcadian  blood  was  there  from  the  Tegean  nation  ; 

300  Ilelenus  then,  a  Trinacrian  youth,  and  Panopes  follow, 

Both  wrell  used  to  the  wToods,  and  companions  of  aged  Acestes  ; 

Many  others  besides,  whose  fame  is  long  since  forgotten. 

And  in  the  midst  of  them  all  Hmeas  spake  then  as  follows  : 

“  Hearken  now  to  my  words,  and  give  me  your  joyful  attention  ! 

305  Ho  one  of  this  whole  number  shall  go  by  me  unrewarded. 

I  to  each  one  will  give  two  bright  Cretan  darts,  made  of  polished 
Steel  to  carry  away,  and  a  battle-axe  inlaid  with  silver ; 

This  one  honor  they  all  shall  have.  The  first  three  shall  especial 
Prizes  receive,  and  by  yellow  olive  their  brows  be  encircled. 

310  Let  the  first  victor,  too,  have  a  horse  with  beautiful  trappings, 

And  to  the  second  be  given  an  Amazonian  quiver, 

Filled  with  arrows  of  Thrace,  which  a  broad  belt  of  gold  shall  encompass, 
And  by  a  clasp  wfith  polished  gem  in  front  shall  be  fastened  ; 

Then  may  the  third  depart,  with  this  Grecian  helmet  contented.” 

315  When  he  had  spoken,  they  take,  each  his  place,  awaiting  the  signal, 
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When  they  at  once  take  the  track,  with  the  barrier  soon  far  behind  them, 
Rushing  forth  like  the  wind,  with  their  eyes  on  the  goal  in  the  distance. 
Taking  the  lead,  and  far  before  all  the  others,  darts  Nisus, 

In  his  swift  flight  ontspeeding  the  wind,  or  the  swift-winged  lightning ; 

320  Next  to  him,  hut  next  with  no  small  space  intervening, 

Salius  follows  ;  behind  him  then,  hut  still  at  some  distance, 

Comes  Euryalus  third  ; 

Helymus  after  Euryalus  comes ;  and  then  close  behind  him 
Lo  !  closely  pressing,  heel  against  heel,  flies  onward  Diores, 

325  Leaning  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  had  but  the  distance  been  greater, 

Would  have  passed  on  before,  or  at  least  have  left  the  race  doubtful. 

Now,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  wellnigh  exhausted, 

They  were  approaching  the  very  goal,  when  unhappily  Nisus 
Treads  npon  slippery  blood,  where  by  chance,  in  slaying  some  bullocks, 

330  It  had  been  poured  on  the  ground,  and  stained  all  around  the  green  herbage. 
Here  in  his  flight  the  youth,  already  exulting  as  victor, 

Could  not  preserve  his  steps  on  the  ground  where  he  placed  them,  but 
headlong 

Fell  in  the  filthy  mire,  with  sacred  blood  intermingled ! 

Not  of  Euryalus  now  nor  his  love  for  him  was  he  forgetful : 

335  For  o’er  the  slippery  ground,  in  Salius’  way  he  arises. 

He  on  the  heavy  track,  too,  is  hurled  and  falls  prostrate ; 

Forward  Euryalus  springs,  and,  through  his  friend’s  timely  service, 

Takes  the  first  place.  Flying  on  amid  cheers  and  shouts  of  approval, 

After  him  Selymus  comes  ;  and  now  for  the  third  prize  Diores. 

340  All  the  great  crowd  of  the  spacious  rows,  and  the  ears  of  the  fathers 
Seated  together  in  front,  here  Salius  fills  with  loud  outcries, 

Claiming  the  prize  of  which  by  a  trick  he  had  just  been  defrauded. 

Safe  in  their  favor  Euryalus  rests,  by  his  comely  tears  aided, 

And  his  desert,  more  attractive,  thus  coming  with  beauty  of  person. 

345  And  with  loud  voice  Diores,  too,  cries  out  in  his  favor, 

Who  has  come  in  for  a  prize,  and  the  last  reward  won  to  no  purpose, 

If  the  first  honors  now  to  Salius  were  to  be  yielded. 
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Father  ^Eneas  then :  “  Your  gifts  remain  unmolested 
With  you,  my  hoys,  and  no  one  removes  a  prize  from  its  order ; 

350  Yet  allow  me,  in  the  fate  of  my  worthy  friend,  some  compassion  !  ” 

And  with  these  words  he  brings  forth  the  huge  skin  of  an  African  lion, 
Loaded  with  hair  and  claws  of  gold,  and  to  Salius  gives  it. 

Hereupon  Hisus  says,  ‘ If  such  the  rewards  of  the  vanquished, 

And  if  you  pity  the  fallen,  what  gifts  upon  Hisus,  befitting, 

355  Will  you  bestow,  who  had  won  the  first  prize  by  his  merit, 

Had  not  the  same  ill  fortune  from  me,  as  from  Salius,  kept  it  ?  ” 

And  at  once  with  these  words  his  face  and  limbs  he  exhibits, 

Covered  with  mire  and  filth.  The  good  father,  smiling  upon  him, 
Ordered  a  shield  to  be  brought,  the  work  of  the  skilled  Didymaon, 

360  Taken  down  by  the  Greeks  from  the  sacred  temple  of  Heptune, 

And  with  this  noble  gift  the  illustrious  youth  is  rewarded. 

After  the  race  was  finished,  and  he  had  awarded  the  prizes — 

“  How,  if  any  one  here  has  a  manly  heart  and  true  courage, 

Let  him  with  gauntleted  hands  and  uplifted  arms  be  here  present.” 

365  Thus  he  proclaims,  and  proposes  a  twofold  prize  for  the  contest : 

First,  for  the  victor  a  bullock  bedecked  with  gold  and  with  fillets ; 

And  for  the  vanquished  a  sw'ord  and  a  costly  helm,  as  a  solace. 

Hor  was  there  any  delay,  but  at  once  in  his  mighty  strength  Dares 
Shows  his  face,  and  lifts  himself  up  amid  their  loud  murmurs — 

370  lie  who  alone  was  accustomed  to  match  himself  against  Paris, 

Who,  besides,  at  the  tomb  in  which  now  lies  the  great  Hector, 

Smote  the  victorious  Butes,  of  monstrous  size,  who,  as  coming 
From  the  Bebrycian  nation  of  Amycus,  ever  was  boasting, 

But  on  the  yellow  sand  he  was  laid  out  dying  by  Dares. 

375  Such  was  this  Dares,  who  first  lifts  up  his  high  head  for  the  contest, 

And  his  broad  shoulders  shows,  and  tosses  his  arms  with  alternate 
Blows  as  he  stretches  them  forth,  and  beats  the  air  with  his  great  strokes. 
For  him  a  match  is  sought,  but  none  of  all  that  vast  concourse 
Dares  to  encounter  the  hero,  or  cover  his  hands  with  the  gauntlets. 

380  Therefore  elated,  and  thinking  that  all  had  withdrawn  from  the  contest, 
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Waiting  no  longer,  lie  stands  before  the  feet  of  JEneas, 

With  his  left  hand  takes  the  bull  by  the  horn,  and  speaks  then  as  follows  : 
“Son  of  a  goddess,  if  no  one  dare  trust  himself  to  the  contest, 

What  is  the  end  of  my  standing  ?  How  long  is  it  fitting  to  keep  me  ? 

385  Bid  me  lead  off  the  prize  !  ”  At  once  with  a  shout  all  the  Trojans 

Gave  their  assent,  and  desired  that  the  promised  prize  should  be  granted. 

Here  with  reproachful  words  Acestes  censures  Entellus, 

As  on  the  couch  of  green  grass  he  chanced  to  be  sitting  beside  him : 

“  Bravest  of  heroes,  Entellus,  as  once  you  were  called  to  no  purpose, 

390  Will  you  so  patiently  let  such  gifts  be  borne  off  with  no  contest? 

Where  is  that  god  of  ours,  great  Eryx,  your  former  instructor, 

Whom  we  recall  in  vain  ?  Where  now  is  your  old  reputation, 

*  Through  all  Trinacria  famed,  and  those  spoils  that  hung  from  your  roof- 
tree  ?  ” 

He  in  reply  :  “  My  love  of  fame  and  my  glory  have  left  me, 

395  Hot  from  base  fear  ;  but  from  dull  old  age  the  cold  current  more  slowly 
Creeps  through  my  veins,  and  my  worn-out  powers  are  chilled  in  my  body : 
If  I  but  had  what  was  formerly  mine,  and  in  which  the  bold  braggart 
Boastfully  puts  his  trust ;  if  I  had  but  my  youth  still  remaining, 

Hot,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the  prize,  or  the  beautiful  bullock, 

400  Should  I  have  come ;  nor  care  I  for  gifts.”  When  thus  he  had  spoken, 
Into  the  ring  he  cast  a  pair  of  ponderous  gauntlets, 

Which  the  intrepid  Eryx  was  wont  to  wield  in  the  contest, 

Drawing  over  his  arms  the  toughened  hide  of  a  bullock. 

'  All  their  hearts  were  amazed,  as  seven  great  thongs  of  such  thickness 
405  There  they  beheld,  which  with  iron  and  lead  sewed  in  had  been  hardened. 
Shocked  above  all  was  Dares  himself,  and  shrunk  back  from  the  conflict : 
But  the  brave  son  of  Anchises  both  tries  their  weight  and  examines, 
Turning  them  this  way  and  that,  the  great  folds  themselves  of  the  gauntlets. 
Then  with  such  wTords  as  these  broke  forth  the  old  man  with  deep  feeling : 
410  “  What  if  you  once  had  seen  the  gauntlets  that  Hercules  wielded, 

And  the  sad  fight  that  here  on  this  very  shore  was  contested  ? 

These  are  the  self-same  arms  that  your  brother  Eryx  once  carried  ; 
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You  can  distinguish  yet  where  with  blood  and  brains  they  were  spattered. 
Great  Alcides  with  these  he  withstood  ;  myself  too  employed  them, 

415  While  my  as  yet  better  blood  afforded  me  strength,  before  ever 
Envious  age  had  begun  to  sprinkle  with  gray  my  two  temples  ; 

But  if  the  Trojan  Dares  these  arms  of  ours  still  refuses, 

And  it  so  suit  good  Aeneas,  and  meet  Acestes’  approval, 

Let  us  contend  wdth  like  arms !  I  withdraw  these  hard  hides  of  Eryx  ; 

420  Banish  your  fear,  and  you,  too,  lay  by  your  own  Trojan  gauntlets !  ” — 

And  at  the  word  lays  off  the  double  cloak  from  his  shoulders, 

Bares  the  great  joints  of  his  limbs,  and  his  great  bones,  and  his  muscles, 
And  in  his  huge  bulk  at  once  takes  his  place  within  the  arena. 

Then  the  son  of  Anchises  produced  some  equal-sized  gauntlets, 

425  And  with  like  weapons  bound  the  hands  of  both  the  contestants. 

Up  they  both  started  erect  and  raised  themselves  upon  tiptoe, 

Lifted  their  arms  aloft  in  the  air  above  them  undaunted, 

And  with  their  lofty  heads  far  withdrawn  from  the  blow  that  was  threatened, 
Hand  with  hand  intermingled,  they  strive  to  bring  on  the  combat. 

430  That  one  surpassing  in  quickness  of  foot,  his  youth  his  reliance, 

This  in  his  size  and  his  strength  of  limb,  but  his  feeble  knees  totter 
Under  his  trembling  frame,  and  his  great  limbs  shake  with  hard  breathing. 
Many  the  blows  that  in  vain  the  heroes  aim  at  each  other : 

East  on  their  hollow  sides  they  fall,  their  chests  loud  resounding 
435  Under  the  blows,  and  frequent  the  hand  round  the  ears  and  the  temples 
Wanders,  the  while  their  jaws  loud  crack  beneath  the  infliction. 

Firm  stands  the  heavy  Entellus,  unmoved  in  his  chosen  position, 

Shunning  the  blows  alone  by  his  watchful  eyes  and  bent  body  ; 

Dares,  like  one  who  assaults  with  engines  of  war  some  high  city, 

440  Or  by  some  mountain  fortress  sits  down  under  arms  to  besiege  it, 

Tries,  now  here,  now  there,  each  approach,  and,  carefully  searching 
Bound  the  whole  place,  his  varied  assaults  in  vain  presses  onward ; 

Baising  himself,  Entellus  displays  his  right  hand  high  uplifted  ; 

Quickly  the  other  foresaw  the  blow  from  above  him  descending, 

445  And  by  a  hasty  movement  aside  he  slips  and  evades  it : 
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Wide  on  the  wind  Entellus  expended  his  force  unresisted, 

And  of  his  own  great  weight  was  himself  borne  heavily  earthward, 

Just  as  a  hollow  pine  at  times  on  great  Erymanthus 
Or  upon  lofty  Ida  uptorn  by  the  roots  is  laid  prostrate. 

450  Up  with  one  impulse  rise  the  Trinacrian  youth  and  the  Trojans ; 

Loud  rise  the  cries  to  the  heavens  :  and  first  to  assist  him  Acestes 
Hastes,  and  from  the  ground  lifts  his  friend  of  like  age  who  had  fallen. 

But  undeterred  by  his  fall  and  still  undismayed,  the  old  hero 
All  the  more  eager  returns  to  the  fight ;  wrath  wakens  new  courage, 

455  Shame  then  kindles  his  powers,  as  does  also  his  sense  of  his  prowess  : 
Headlong  around  the  whole  field,  all  on  fire,  he  now  follows  Hares, 

How  with  the  right  hand  plying  his  blows,  and  now  with  the  left  one — 
Nowhere  is  rest  or  delay :  as  thick  as  the  hail  that  the  storm-cloud 
Rattles  down  on  the  roofs,  rain  the  fast-falling  blows  that  the  hero 
460  Pours  in  with  either  hand,  as  he  pelts  and  pursues  the  poor  Dares. 

Father  HCneas  then  no  longer  permitted  Entellus 
F urther  to  carry  his  wrath,  or  indulge  his  bitter  resentment, 

But  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  and  rescued  the  buffeted  Dards, 

Soothing  his  heart  with  these  words,  with  which  he  kindly  addressed  him  : 
465  u  Hapless  man,  what  madness  is  this  that  now  has  possessed  you  ? 

Do  you  not  see  other  powers,  and  the  deities,  too,  turned  against  you  ? 
Yield  to  the  god  !  ”  He  thus  spake,  and  with  these  words  ended  the  combat, 
But  the  faithful  companions  of  Dares,  who  hardly  could  drag  his 
Tottering  knees,  with  his  head  on  this  side  and  that  feebly  drooping, 

4T0  Casting  the  clotted  blood  from  his  mouth,  with  teeth  intermingled, 

Lead  him  away  to  the  ships  ;  and  the  sword  and  the  helmet,  when  summoned, 
Come  to  receive,  and  leave  the  bullock  and  palm  to  Entellus. 

Greatly  puffed  up  by  the  victory  wTon,  and  proud  of  his  bullock, 

“  Son  of  a  goddess,’’  he  cried,  “  and  you,  too,  learn  from  this,  Trojans, 

475  What  my  powers  must  have  been  while  youth  was  still  in  its  vigor, 

And  from  what  death  you  now  have  succeeded  in  rescuing  Dares.” 

He  at  these  words  takes  his  stand  directly  in  front  of  the  bullock, 

Which  as  the  prize  of  the  contest  stands  by,  and  draws  back  his  right  hand, 
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Rising  up,  and  between  the  horns  directs  the  tough  gauntlets, 

480  Dashing  the  shattered  skull  deep  into  the  brains  of  the  victim. 

Prostrate  upon  the  ground  with  a  shudder  the  bullock  falls  lifeless. 

Over  it  then  he  stands,  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  thus  exclaiming  : 

“  This  more  befitting  fife  I  pay  thee,  Eryx,  for  Dares, 

And,  with  the  victory  won,  here  lay  down  my  art  and  the  gauntlets.” 

485  Next,  Aeneas  invites  to  a  trial  of  skill  with  swift  arrows 

Those  who,  perchance,  may  wish  to  contend,  and  proposes  some  prizes, 
And  with  his  strong  arm  raises  a  mast  from  the  ship  of  Serestus, 

Then  with  a  cord  passed  through,  a  swift-winged  dove,  as  a  target, 
Whither  to  aim  their  shafts,  from  the  top  of  the  mast  is  suspended. 

490  Quickly  assemble  the  men  ;  they  deposit  the  lots  in  a  brazen 

Helmet  placed  to  receive  them  :  and  first  with  a  shout  of  approval 
Comes  forth  the  choice  of  Hippocoon,  Hyrtacus’  son,  before  others. 

Next  to  him  Mnestheus  comes,  in  the  late  naval  contest  the  victor — 
Mnestheus,  having  his  brows  still  bound  with  a  wreath  of  green  olive. 

495  In  the  third  place  Eurytion  stands,  your  brother,  O  famous 

Pandarus,  who,  once  commanded  to  break  off  the  truce  then  existing, 

Into  the  midst  of  the  Greeks  wTas  the  first  to  send  the  swift  arrow. 

Last,  at  the  bottom,  remained  in  the  helmet  the  lot  of  Acestes, 

Venturing  also  himself  in  the  task  of  youth  to  make  trial. 

500  Then  with  powerful  arm  their  curving  bows  the  contestants, 

Each  with  his  full  strength  bends,  and  draws  forth  the  shaft  from  the  quivers 
First  from  the  twanging  string  the  youthful  Hyrtacides’  arrow 
Speeds  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  cleaves  its  way  through  the  heavens 
Onward  it  flies,  and  directly  in  front,  is  fixed  in  the  lofty 
505  Mast ;  the  mast  trembles,  and  greatly  alarmed,  the  bird  in  her  terror 
Flutters  her  wdngs,  and  with  great  applause  the  whole  place  resounded. 
Then  brave  Mnestheus  next,  with  bow  drawn  back,  took  his  station, 
Aiming  on  high,  and  alike  his  eye  and  his  arrow  directing, 

But  to  his  great  chagrin,  the  bird  itself  with  his  arrow 
510  Could  not  attain ;  he  the  knots  and  the  hempen  cords  alone  severed, 

Which  from  the  top  of  the  mast  the  bird  by  the  foot  had  suspended. 
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She  to  the  winds  and  the  dusky  clouds  her  flight  is  fast  speeding. 

Then  in  all  haste,  with  his  arrow,  which  he  a  long  time  had  been  holding 
Stretched  on  the  ready  bow,  Eurytion  called  on  his  brother, 

515  Sighted  an  instant  the  dove,  in  the  open  air  now  delighted 

Winging  her  way,  and  beneath  a  dark  cloud  happily  pierced  her. 

Lifeless  she  falls,  and  her  life  ’mid  the  stars  of  heaven  abandons, 

And,  as  she  falls  to  the  ground,  brings  back  the  arrow  that  pierced  her. 
Now,  with  no  chance  of  a  prize,  Acestes  alone  was  remaining, 

520  Who,  notwithstanding,  discharges  his  shaft  aloft  in  the  heavens, 

Showing  thereby  his  skill  and  his  sounding  bow,  the  great  father. 

Here  to  their  gaze,  of  a  sudden,  a  wonderful  sight  was  presented, 

Soon  to  become  of  high  portent ;  the  great  result  showed  it  thereafter, 
And  the  dread  soothsayers,  all  too  late,  interpret  the  omen  : 

525  For  in  its  flight,  ’mid  the  moving  clouds,  the  arrow,  enkindled, 

Marked  its  course  by  a  train  of  light,  and  burning  out  vanished 
Into  thin  air,  as  sometimes  stars  set  free  from  their  orbits 
Run  in  swift  flight  o’er  the  sky,  with  a  long  train  trailing  behind  them. 
Filled  with  amazement  they  stand,  Trinacrian  people  and  Trojan, 

530  Praying  the  powers  above  ;  nor  does  their  great  leader,  Aeneas, 

Turn  from  the  omen  away,  but  'embracing  the  joyous  Acestes, 

Loads  him  with  costly  gifts,  and  thus  proceeds  to  address  him  : 

“  Take  them,  O  sire,  for  his  will  the  mighty  king  of  Olympus 
Shows  by  these  omens,  that  you  without  the  lot  receive  honors. 

535  This,  wdiich  the  aged  Anchises  received  himself  as  a  present, 

You  shall  have — this  bowl  with  figures  embossed,  which  the  Thracian 
Cisseus  formerly  gave,  a  great  gift  to  my  father  Anchises, 

As  a  memento  to  bear  away,  and  a  pledge  of  affection.” 

Thus  having  spoken,  he  binds  his  temples  about  with  green  laurel, 

540  And  as  first,  before  all,  proclaims  Acestes  the  victor. 

Nor  does  the  good  Eurytion  grudge  the  honor  thus  granted, 

Though  he  himself  alone  had  brought  down  the  bird  from  the  heavens ; 
Next  to  him  for  the  gift  comes  he  who  the  fastenings  severed ; 

Last  of  all  the  one  who  .pierced  the  mast  with  his  arrow. 
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545  But  the  good  father  JEneas,  ere  yet  the  contest  was  ended, 

Summons  Epytides,  guard  and  companion  of  youthful  lulus, 

To  him,  and  thus  to  his  trusty  ear  confides  his  directions  : 

“  Come,  and  at  once  to  Ascanius  go,  and  if  now  he  has  ready 
With  him  his  hand  of  boys,  and  arranged  the  course  for  the  horses, 

550  Tell  him  to  lead  out  his  troop,  and  show  himself  here  in  his  grandsire’s 
JTonor  in  arms.”  He  himself  commands  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
All  to  retire  from  the  spacious  course,  and  leave  the  field  open. 

On  come  the  boys,  and  alike,  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents, 

Gleam  on  their  bitted  steeds  :  upon  them  with  fond  admiration 
555  Gaze  with  loud  cheers  as  they  come  the  Trinacrian  youth  and  the  Trojans. 
All  had  their  heads  entwined  with  trimmed  wreaths,  according  to  custom  ; 
Two  spears,  too,  they  each  bore  of  cornel-wood  pointed  with  iron  ; 

Part  on  their  shoulders  a  bright  quiver  bore ;  round  the  neck  ran  a  pliant 
Circle  of  twisted  gold,  that  high  on  the  breast  was  distinguished. 

560  There  are  in  number  three  troops  of  horsemen,  and  with  them  three  lead¬ 
ers 

Pass  to  and  fro,  and  twice  six  boys,  that  follow  each  leader, 

Gleam  in  their  separate  troops,  with  masters  equipped  in  like  manner : 

One  is  the  troop  which,  exultant,  the  little  Priam  commanded, 

Bearing  his  grandfather’s  name,  your  illustrious  son,  O  Polites, 

565  Soon  to  augment  the  Italian  race — him  a  Thracian  steed  carries 
Dappled  with  spots  of  white,  and  having  also  his  fore-feet 
White,  and  head  high  raised,  with  marks  of  white  in  his  forehead. 

Hext  comes  Atys,  from  whom  the  Attii  sprung,  of  the  Latins — 

Atys,  mere  boy,  and  dear  to  the  boyish  heart  of  lulus  ; 

570  Last,  and  in  beauty  of  person  surpassing  all  others,  lulus 
On  a  Sidonian  steed  is  borne,  which  the  beautiful  Dido, 

As  a  memento  gave,  of  herself,  and  a  pledge  of  affection  ; 

Then  come  the  rest  of  the  youth,  on  the  steeds  of  aged  Acestes, 

Sicily’s  king. 

575  Loudly  the  Trojans  applaud,  and  rejoice  to  behold  the  excited 
Boys,  and  recognize  in  them  the  former  looks  of  their  parents. 
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When  they  before  the  whole  throng,  and  the  eyes  of  their  friends  have 
rejoicing  • 

Passed  in  review  on  their  steeds,  Epytides,  when  they  were  ready, 

Gave  a  loud  shout  from  afar,  and  cracked  his  whip  as  a  signal. 

580  This  way  and  that  they  in  equal  lines  move,  as  their  three  chiefs  divide 
them 

Each  into  separate  bands,  and  then  at  the  call  of  their  leaders, 

Turning  again,  with  hostile  spears,  charge  back  on  each  other ; 

Onward  again  they  advance,  and  then  return  again,  charging 
Back  from  the  other  direction,  and  circle  in  circle  alternate 
585  Wind,  and  exhibit  in  arms  the  mimic  appearance  of  battle. 

Now  they  expose  their  backs  in  flight,  now  with  javelins  leveled 
Turn  on  each  other,  now  side  by  side  in  peace  ride  together. 

Just  as  the  labyrinth  once  in  lofty  Crete  is  reported 
Intricate  paths  to  have  had,  with  blinding. walls,  and  a  thousand 
590  Ways  contrived  with  perplexing  art,  that  baffled  detection, 

Leading  beyond  escape  into  sure  and  remediless  error, 

Nor  far  unlike  to  this  did  now  the  sons  of  the  Trojans 

Wind  their  ways,  and  weave  in  sport  their  flights  and  their  battles  ; 

As  through  the  watery  depths  with  swift  motion  the  dolphin 
595  Cleaves  the  Carpathian  Sea  and  the  Libyan  waters. 

This  mode  of  riding,  this  contest,  when  afterward  he  had  surrounded 
Alba  Longa  with  walls,  Ascanius  first  reestablished, 

And  in  its  movements  instructed  also  the  earlier  Latins, 

As  he  himself,  when  a  boy,  with  the  Trojan  youth  had  performed  it. 

600  Alba  taught  it  again  to  her  sons,  from  whom  afterward  mighty 
Pome  received  it,  and  still  holds  our  fathers’  custom  in  honor : 

Troy  the  game  is  still  called,  and  the  band  of  boys  is  called  Trojan. 

Thus  far  the  games  had  gone,  in  the  name  of  his  deified  father ; 

Eortune  here  changed  her  faith,  and  assumed  toward  them  a  new  aspect. 

605  While  they  perform  these  rites  at  the  tomb,  with  varied  amusements, 

Juno,  Saturnian  queen,  dispatches  Iris  from  heaven 

Down  to  the  Trojan  fleet,  and  breathes  fair  winds  in  her  favor, 
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•  Busy  with  crafty  schemes,  her  old  grudge  still  unabated. 

Speeding  her  way  along  the  bow,  with  its  thousand  bright  colors. 

610  Noticed  by  no  one,  the  maiden  ran  swiftly  adown  the  bright  pathway ; 
There  she  beholds  the  great  throng,  and,  over  the  shores  quickly  glancing. 
Sees  all  the  harbor  deserted,  the  fleet  left  there  unprotected. 

But  at  a  distance,  apart,  on  a  lonely  beach,  are  the  women, 

Mourning  the  loss  of  Anchises,  and  all  on  the  deep  sea  intently 
615  Gazing  with  tears.  “  Alas  !  that  so  many  shoals  still  await  us, 

W orn  as  we  are,  such  seas  !  ”  cry  all  with  one  voice,  and  uniting 
Pray  for  a  city  :  They  tire  of  the  sea,  its  toils  and  its  perils. 

Therefore  alighting  among  them,  she,  not  uninstructed  in  mischief, 

Takes  her  place,  and  lays  off  the  look  and  attire  of  the  goddess. 

620  Beroe  now  she  becomes,  the  old  wife,  of  Thracian  Doryclus, 

One  who  had  formerly  had  high  rank,  reputation,  and  children ; 

Thus  she  presents  herself  among  the  Dardanian  matrons  : 
u  O  ye  unhappy  ones,  wrhom  in  war  the  hand  of  a  Grecian 
Did  not  drag  to  death  beneath  the  walls  of  your  country  I 
625  O  unfortunate  race,  for  what  fate  does  Fortune  reserve  you  ? 

Since  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  seventh  summer  now  passes, 

While  we  are  still  borne  on,  over  seas,  all  lands,  and  so  many 
Cruel  rocks,  and  have  measured  the  stars  ;  and  the  ever-receding 
Italy  o’er  the  great  deep  still  pursue,  and  are  tossed  by  the  billows. 

630  Here  are  Eryx’  fraternal  realms,  and  the  kindly  Acestes  : 

Who  will  forbid  to  build  walls,  and  give  our  people  a  city  ? 

Dear  native  land,  and  Penates,  in  vain  preserved  from  the  foeman, 

Now  shall  no  mention  be  made  of  another  Troy  ?  Shall  I  nowhere 
See  the  TIectorean  streams,  the  Xanthus  and  Simois  henceforth  ? 

635  Nay,  rather  come  then  with  me,  and  burn  these  ill-omened  vessels  ! 

For,  in  my  sleep,  it  seemed  that  the  shade  of  prophetic  Cassandra 
Gave  me  a  blazing  torch.  ‘  Find  here  the  Troy  you  are  seeking  ! 

Here  is  your  home,’  she  said.  The  time  to  do  is  the  present ; 

Let  us  not  stay,  with  such  omens !  Behold,  here  now  are  four  altars, 

640  Builded  to,  Neptune :  the  god  himself  gives  us  torches  and  courage.” 
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As  she  thus  speaks,  the  destructive  brand  she  with  fury  first  seizes, 

Raises  her  hand  aloft,  and  whirling  it  fiercely  above  her, 

Hurls  it  afar.  Amazement  and  fear  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Trojan 
Matrons.  Here  one  of  the  gathered  throng,  who  was  also  the  eldest, 

645  Pyrgo,  the  royal  nurse  of  Priam’s  numerous  children : 

“  This  is  not  Beroe  here  ;  this,  matrons,  is  not  the  Rhceteian 
Wife  of  Doryclus  ;  observe  the  traces  of  heavenly  beauty ! 

Mark  the  bright  gleam  of  her  eyes !  What  spirit  she  has,  what  expres- 
sion ! 

Then,  too,  the  tones  of  her  voice,  the  ease  and  grace  of  her  movements  ! 

650  Hot  long  since,  I  myself  left  Beroe,  when  I  came  hither, 

Sick,  and  complaining  that  she  alone  was  deprived  of  this  service, 

Hot  being  able  to  join  in  the  sad  rites  to  Anchises !  ” 

Thus  she  addressed  them. 

But  at  the  first,  uncertain,  with  looks  of  displeasure,  the  matrons 
655  Stood  regarding  the  vessels,  in  doubt  between  their  unhappy 

Love  of  their  present  abode  and  the  realms  the  Fates  set  before  them ; 
When,  upon  outstretched  wing,  aloft  through  the  sky  rose  the  goddess, 
Tracing  the  course  of  her  flight  in  a  mighty  bow  on  the  heavens. 

Then,  indeed,  wTild  with  these  portents,  and  driven  on  by  their  frenzy, 

660  Raising  one  cry,  they  seize  the  fire  from  the  innermost  hearthstones ; 

Some  of  them  strip  the  altars,  the  boughs,  green  garlands,  and  firebrands, 
Hurling  upon  the  ships  :  without  restraint  the  fire  rages 
Over  the  thwarts,  the  oars,  and  the  painted  fir  of  the  vessels. 

Fast  to  Anchises’  tomb,  and  the  seated  inclosure,  Eumelus 
665  Hastes  with  the  news  that  the  ships  are  on  fire ;  and  they  themselves  also, 
Looking  back,  can  perceive  the  dark  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  upward. 

First  then  Ascanius,  who  in  high  glee  his  troop  was  directing, 

Just  as  he  was,  started  off  at  full  speed  for  the  troubled  encampment, 

Hor,  in  their  breathless  alarm,  had  his  masters  power  to  restrain  him : 

670  “  What  new  frenzy  is  this  ?  where  now,”  said  he,  “  where  are  you  tend- 

.  i“g? 

Ah  !  it  is  not  the  foe,  not  the  hostile  camp  of  the  Grecians, 
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But  your  own  hopes,  that  you  burn,  my  poor  countrywomen.  Behold  me, 
Your  Ascanius,  here !  ”  At  their  feet  he  casts  the  light  helmet 
Which  he  in'  sport  had  worn,  to  call  up  the  image  of  warfare. 

675  Now  comes  HCneas  in  haste,  together  with  crowds  of  the  Trojans. 

But  in  dismay,  o’er  the  shore,  the  matrons  in  every  direction 
Flee,  and  by  stealth  seek  the  woods  and  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  where¬ 
soever 

They  can  be  found,  and  abhor  their  attempt,  and  the  light;  and  recov¬ 
ered, 

Becognize  now  their  friends,  and  yield  no  longer  to  Juno. 

680  Not  on  this  account,  though,  did  the  flames  and  the  fierce  conflagration 
Aught  of  its  wild  force  abate ;  beneath  the  wet  timbers  the  oakum, 

Still  all  alive,  pours  forth  the  thick  smoke,  and  the  slowly  consuming 
Fire  wastes  the  keel,  and  ruin  descends  throughout  the  whole  structure : 
Nor  do  the  heroes’  attempts  nor  the  water  in  torrents  avail  them. 

685  Then  did  iEneas  begin  to  tear  ofl  his  robe  from  his  shoulders, 

Calling  the  gods  for  aid,  and  with  hands  uplifted  to  heaven  : 

“  O  omnipotent  Jove,  if  thou  dost  not  yet  feel  an  utter 

JIate  for  the  Trojans — if  still,  as  of  old,  thou  regardest  with  kindness 

Human  affairs — now  grant  an  escape  from  the  flame  to  our  vessels, 

690  Father,  and  rescue  from  ruin  the  feeble  state  of  the  Trojans ! 

Or,  what  remains,  consign  us  to  death  by  the  stroke  of  thy  lightning, 

If  I  deserve  it,  and  here  by  thine  own  right  hand  overwhelm  us  !  ” 

Hardly  had  this  been  said,  wdien  wuth  pouring  rain  a  dark  tempest 
Rages  beyond  its  wont :  with  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  a  tremor 
695  Runs  through  the  mountains  and  plains,  and  everywhere  from  the  whole 
heaven 

Pours  down  the  driving  rain,  from  the  south  wind  gathering  blackness, 
And  from  above,  all  the  ships  are  filled,  and  the  half-consumed  timbers 
Quickly  are  drenched,  until  all  the  fire  at  last  is  extinguished, 

And,  with  the  loss  of  but  four,  the  ships  are  saved  from  destruction. 

700  Father  JEneas,  however,  much  shocked  by  the  bitter  misfortune, 

Turning  in  mind  his  great  cares,  now  hither,  now  thither,  considered 
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Whether  within  the  Sicilian  fields  to  continue,  no  longer 
Heeding  the  Fates,  or  make  the  Italian  shores  his  endeavor. 

Then  the  old  Nautes,  whom  more  than  all  else  the  Tritonian  Pallas 
705  Taught,  and  through  his  surpassing  skill  had  rendered  distinguished, 

Gave  this  response,  both  what  the  great  wrath  of  the  gods  still  foreboded, 
And  what  the  law  of  the  Fates  by  their  fixed  order  demanded. 

He  to  Hlneas  now  these  w'ords  of  solace  addresses  : 

“  Son  of  a  goddess,  wherever  the  Fates  may  lead,  let  us  follow ! 

710  Fortune,  whatever  befalls,  is  to  be  overcome  by  endurance ; 

You  have  here,  of  divine  descent,  the  Dardan  Acestes  : 

Take  him  to  share  in  your  counsels,  and  make  him  your  willing  adviser ; 
Leave  with  him  those  that  survive  of  the  ships  that  are  lost,  and  all  others, 
Who  have  begun  to  tire  of  your  great  undertaking  and  fortunes, 

715  All  of  the  old  men,  too,  and  the  matrons  worn  out  by  the  voyage, 

And  whatsoever  is  with  you  infirm  and  fearful  of  danger, 

Choose  out,  and  let  them  exhausted  have  walls  of  their  own  in  this  coun* 

try; 

They,  by  permission,  wdll  give  to  their  city  the  name  of  Acesta.” 

Though  by  these  words  of  his  aged  friend,  inspired  with  new  courage, 
720  Still  was  his  mind  perplexed  by  many  conflicting  emotions, 

And  dark  Night  in  her  car  borne  upward  possesses  the  heavens. 

Then,  gliding  down  from  on  high,  the  form  of  his  father  Anchises 
Suddenly  seemed  to  appear,  and  in  audible  words  thus  addressed  him  : 

“  Son,  once  dearer  to  me  than  life,  while  life  was  remaining, 

725  You  who  severely,  my  son,  were  tried  in  the  Trojan  misfortunes, 

By  the  command  of  Jove,  I  am  come,  wTho  sent  fire  on  your  vessels, 

And  from  high  heaven  at  length  looks  down  on  you  with  compassion. 

Heed  the  advice  that  now  old  Nautes  so  wisely  has  given, 

And  with  the  chosen  youth,  the  bravest  and  hardiest  spirits, 

730  Lead  into  Italy.  For  with  a  race  of  rude  culture  and  hardy, 

You  must  in  Latium  war;  yet  first  to  the  mansions  of  Pluto 
Go,  in  the  regions  beneath,  and  through  the  deeps  of  Avernus 
Seek  a  meeting,  my  son,  with  me  ;  for  not  for  me  the  accursed 
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Tartarus,  those  sad  shades ;  but  amid  their  pleasant  assemblies 
735  I  with  the  blest  in  Elysium  dwell ;  and  there  the  chaste  Sibyl, 

Pleased  with  abundant  blood  of  black  sheep,  shall  safely  conduct  you  : 

Then  your  whole  line  you  will  learn,  and  the  walls  that  to  yoti  will  be 
granted. 

Now,  farewell !  dewy  Night  now  rides  in  the  midst  of  her  circuit, 

And  with  his  panting  steeds  the  East  breathes  cruelly  on  me.” 

740  Thus  having  spoken,  he  fled,  and  faded  like  smoke  into  thin  air. 

“  Whither  away  ?  ”  says  iEneas  ;  “  oh  whither,  then,  do  you  hasten  ? 
Whom  do  you  flee  ?  or  who  from  my  embrace  thus  restrains  you  ?  ” 

Thus  having  said,  he  kindles  the  flame  in  the  slumbering  embers, 

While  he  the  Trojan  god,  and  the  white-robed  Vesta,  in  secret 
745  Worships,  in  suppliant  mood,  with  sacred  cake  and  full  censer. 

Then  he  sends  for  his  friends,  and  first  of  all  for  Acestes, 

And  the  commands  of  Jove,  and  his  own  dear  father’s  instructions, 

Eully  explains,  and  the  course  upon  which  he  himself  has  determined', 

Nor  does  he  stay  his  plans,  nor  Acestes  gainsay  his  orders. 

750  For  the  new  town  they  the  matrons  enroll,  and  set  apart  also 
All  of  the  people  who  wish  it,  the  hearts  not  hungry  for  glory. 

Then  they  renew  the  seats,  and  replace  in  the  ships  all  the  timbers 
That  were  destroyed  by  the  flames,  and  fit  them  with  oars  and  with  rig- 

.  gin^’ 

Few  in  their  numbers,  but  keenly  alive  to  deeds  of  true  valor. 

755  Meanwhile,  too,  with  a  plow,  JEneas  marks  out  the  city : 

Fixing  their  homes  by  lot,  he  bids  them  call  the  whole  district 
Troy,  and  this  Ilium.  Trojan  Acestes,  pleased  with  his  kingdom, 

Institutes  courts  of  law,  and  assigns  to  the  fathers  their  duties. 

Then  on  the  top  of  Mount  Eryx,  and  near  the  stars,  is  a  temple 
760  Reared  to  Idalian  Venus,  and  priest  and  grove  held  in  sacred 
Reverence  far  and  wide,  attached  to  the  tomb  of  Anchises. 

Now  the  whole  people  kept  a  nine  days’  feast,  and  had  offered 
Gifts  at  the  altars.  The  gentle  wind  had  smoothed  all  the  waters, 

And  once  more  the  freshening  breeze  to  the  deep  is  inviting, 
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765  When  on  the  winding  shore  there  arises  a  loud  lamentation, 

And  for  a  night  and  a  day  they  remain,  and  cling  to  each  other  ; 

Even  the  matrons  and  they  to  whom  the  sight  of  the  ocean 
Seemed  so  cruel  of  late,  whose  name  they  could  not  hear  mentioned, 

Wish  now  to  go,  and  to  bear  all  the  trouble  and  toil  of  the  voyage. 

770  Good  JEneas  attempts  with  kindly  words  to  console  them, 

And  commends  them  with  tears  to  the  care  of  his  kinsman  Acestes  ; 

Three  young  bullocks  then  he  bids  them  offer  to  Eryx, 

And  to  the  tempests  a  lamb,  and  casts  off  the  hawsers  in  order. 

He  himself,  with  his  head  encircled  with  leaves  of  plucked  olive, 

775  Standing  far  off  on  the  prow  with  a  goblet,  then  scatters  the  entrails 
Over  the  salt  sea-foam,  and  pours  forth  the  wTine  in  libation. 

Back  of  them  rises  the  wind,  and  follows  them  cheerily  onward ; 

Gladly  the  men  lash  the  sea  with  their  oars,  and  sweep  o’er  the  water. 

But  in  the  mean  time  Venus,  perplexed  with  her  cares,  accosts  Heptune, 
780  And  from  her  anxious  heart  pours  forth  these  bitter  complainings  : 

“  Juno’s  cruel  wrath,  and  her  insatiate  bosom, 

Force  me,  Hep  tune,  thus  to  resort  to  humble  entreaty ; 

For  no  length  of  time,  nor  any  zeal  can  appease  her, 

Hor  by  the  power  of  Jove,  nor  the  Fates,  is  she  turned  from  her  pur¬ 
pose. 

785  Hot  enough,  in  her  infamous  hate,  to  have  blotted  the  city 

Out  of  the  midst  of  the  Phrygian  race,  and  all  ill  to  have  done  them, 

But  the  poor  remnant  of  ruined  Troy,  the  bones  and  the  ashes, 

Still  she  pursues.  She,  doubtless,  best  knows  the  cause  of  her  fury. 

,  You  were  my  witness  of  late,  in  the  Libyan  waters, 

790  What  a  great  storm  of  a  sudden  she  raised  :  with  the  heavens  she  mingled 
All  the  seas,  and  trusted  in  vain  the  HColian  tempest — 

Daring  this,  too,  in  your  realms. 

Lo  !  in  her  wickedness,  too,  the  Trojan  matrons  to  madness 
Urging,  she  foully  burned  their  ships,  and  with  loss  of  their  vessels 
795  Forces  them  now  on  an  unknown  shore  to  leave  their  companions. 

As  for  the  rest,  I  pray  that  you  will  allow  him  in  safety 
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Over  the  waves  to  sail,  and  make  the  Lauren tian  Tiber, 

If  I  but  ask  what  is  right,  if  the  Fates  permit  him  the  city.” 

Then  the  Saturnian  lord  of  the  deep  sea-waves  thus  made  answer : 

800  “  It  is  quite  right,  Cytherea,  for  you  to  trust  my  dominion, 

Whence  you  derive  your  birth — I  deserve  it  too  :  I  have  often 
Checked  the  rage  and  exceeding  wrath  of  the  sea  and  the  heavens, 

Nor  on  the  land  have  I  had — let  Xanthus  and  Simois  witness — 

For  your  HEneas  less  care.  When  Achilles  pursued  the  affrighted 
805  Hosts  of  Troy,  and  drove  them  back  to  their  walls  in  confusion, 

Giving  so  many  thousands  to  death,  and  the  choked-up  rivers 
Groaned,  and  the  Xanthus  could  find  no  way,  nor  through  any  channel 
Roll  itself  on  to  the  sea,  I  then  from  the  valiant  Pelides, 

Whom  he  engaged,  though  unequal  in  gods  and  in  force,  your  JEneas 
810  Saved  in  a  hollow  cloud,  though  I  wished  to  o’erturn  the  foundation 
Walls  of  the  perjured  Troy,  that  my  own  hands  had  constructed. 

Firm  the  same  feeling  remains  with  me  still.  Cease  all  apprehension, 

For  he  shall  safely  arrive  at  the  harbor  you  wish,  of  Avernus. 

There  shall  be  only  one  for  whose  loss  in  the  deep  he  shall  sorrow — 

815  One  for  the  many  shall  give  up  his  life.” 

When  with  these  joyful  words  he  had  soothed  the  heart  of  the  god¬ 
dess, 

Yoking  his  steeds  to  his  car,  on  his  fiery  coursers  the  father 
Places  the  foaming  bit,  and  gives  all  the  reins  to  them  freely, 

And  in  his  azure  car  lightly  skims  o’er  the  top  of  the  water : 

820  All  the  waves  subside,  and  beneath  his  thundering  axle 

Low  lies  the  swollen  sea,  and  the  clouds  fly  apace  from  the  heavens. 

Then  there  appear  huge  whales,  and  various  shapes  of  attendants, 

And  the  old  train  of  Glaucus,  and  the  Inoan  Palsemon, 

And  the  swift  Tritons,  also,  and  all  the  army  of  Phorcus ; 

825  Thetis  and  Melite  hold  the  left,  and  Panopea,  the  maiden, 

Spio,  and  Nissee,  Cymodoce,  too,  and  Thalia. 

Hereupon  to  the  anxious  heart  of  Father  AEneas 
Comes  in  its  turn  a  peaceful  joy,  and  quickly  he  orders 
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All  the  masts  to  be  raised,  and  the  sails  to  be  stretched  to  the  yard-arms 
830  Then  they  together  make  fast  the  sheets,  and  now  to  the  left  hand, 
Now  to  the  right,  spread  the  sails  to  the  wind  :  together  the  lofty 
Yards  turn  this  way  and  that,  while  fair  winds  hear  the  fleet  onward. 
First,  at  the  head  of  the  close  array,  led  forth  Palinurus, 

All  of  the  rest  directing  their  course  by  his,  as  commanded. 

835  Now  had  the  dewy  night  the  midmost  point  of  the  heavens 
Almost  reached :  in  peaceful  repose  the  sailors  were  resting 
By  their  oars,  with  limbs  outstretched  along  the  hard  benches, 

"When  from  the  lofty  stars  on  downy  pinions  descending, 

Cleaving  the  darkened  air,  and  driving  away  the  deep  shadows, 

840  Sleep  sought  thee,  Palinurus,  and  brought  sad  dreams  to  thee,  guiltless 
Though  thou  wast.  On  the  lofty  stern  the  god  takes  his  station, 

And  in  the  likeness  of  Phorbas  pours  forth  these  words :  “  Palinurus, 
Son  of  Iasus,  the  waves  of  themselves  bear  forward  our  vessels ; 

Softly  the  breezes  blow ;  an  hour  for  rest  is  afforded. 

845  Lay  thy  head  down,  and  thy  weary  eyes  steal  awhile  from  their  labor  ; 

I  will  myself  for  a  little  attend  in  your  place  to  your  duties.” 

But  Palinurus,  scarce  lifting  his  eyes,  made  answer  as  follows : 

“  Bid  you,  then,  me  not  to  know  the  sea’s  calm  look,  and  the  quiet 
Flow  of  the  waves  ?  bid  me  to  place  any  trust  in  this  monster  ? 

850  Why  my  ^Eneas  intrust  to  the  treacherous  breezes  and  heavens, 

When  so  often  betrayed  by  this  false  look  of  fair  weather  \  ” 

Thus  did  he  make  reply,  still  clinging  fast  to  the  tiller, 

Nowhere  letting  it  go,  and  kept  his  eyes  steadily  starward. 

Lo !  now  the  god,  with  a  branch  bedewed  with  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
855  And  with  the  sleep-giving  power  of  the  Styx,  above  either  temple 
Gives  a  quick  shake,  and  releases  his  gaze  despite  all  his  efforts. 

Hardly  had  this  unexpected  repose  begun  to  relax  his 
Limbs,  when  resting  upon  him,  together  with  part  of  the  vessel 
Which  was  thus  torn  away  with  the  helm,  the  god  casts  him  headlong 
860  Into  the  liquid  waves,  oft  calling  in  vain  on  his  comrades  ; 

But  he  himself,  as  a  bird,  in  the  thin  air  rose  and  departed. 
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None  the  less  does  the  fleet  run  safely  over  the  waters, 

Through  Father  Neptune’s  pledge  borne  on  without  apprehension. 

Now  on  their  way  they  were  drawing  near  to  the  rocks  of  the  Sirens, 
865  Formerly  hard  of  escape,  and  white  with  the  bones  of  their  victims  ; 
Loud  they  resounded  afar,  with  the  constant  dash  of  the  breakers. 
Father  ^Eneas  perceived  they  were  drifting  without  any  helmsman, 

And  himself  through  the  night  directed  the  ship  o’er  the  billows, 
Uttering  many  a  groan,  in  his  shock  at  the  fate  of  his  comrade : 

870  “  Oh,  too  implicitly  trusting  the  calm  of  the  sea  and  the  heavens, 

Thou  on  an  unknown  strand  shalt  lie,  Palinurus,  unburied !  ” 
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THUS  he  spake  with  tears,  and  gave  the  rein  to  his  vessels, 

And  the  Euboean  shores,  at  length,  approaches  of  Cumae  : 

There  they  turn  their  prows  to  the  sea,  and  the  anchor  with  clinging 
Fluke  holds  fast  the  ships,  and  the  bending  keels  of  the  vessels 
5  Line  the  whole  shore.  The  band  of  youth  leap  forth  all  excited 
On  the  Hesperian  shore  :  a  part  of  them  seek  for  the  hidden 
Seeds  of  fire  in  the  veins  of  the  rock,  and  part  the  dense  forests 
Scour  for  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  and  point  out  the  streams  they  discover. 
But  the  good  Aeneas  seeks  out  the  heights  where  Apollo 
10  Rules  on  high,  and  the  spacious  cave  where  afar  the  dread  Sibyl 
Has  her  secret  abode,  whose  lofty  mind  and  enraptured 
Spirit  the  Delian  prophet  inspires,  and  shows  her  the  future. 

How  they  enter  the  grove,  and  the  gilded  abode  of  Diana. 

Daedalus,  as  the  report  is,  when  fleeing  the  kingdom  of  Minos, 

15  Dared  to  trust  himself  upon  swift  wing  in  the  heavens, 

And  to  the  frozen  north  his  untried  voyage  directing, 

On  the  Chalcidian  height  at  length  he  lightly  descended. 

First  upon  reaching  the  land,  to  thee  he  consecrates,  Phoebus, 

Both  of  his  oary  wings,  and  founds  a  magnificent  temple. 

20  On  its  doors  was  Androgeos’  death  :  then  the  people  of  Cecrops 
Ordered  to  pay,  alas  !  of  their  children’s  forms,  in  atonement, 

Seven  each  year ;  there  stand  the  urns,  whence  the  lots  have  been  taken ; 
Opposite  this,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  is  the  Gnossian  country  : 

Here  the  cruel  love  for  the  bull,  and  Pasiphae’s  secret 
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25  Plan,  and  the  mingled  race,  and  the  Minotaur,  offspring  of  twofold 
Form,  are  seen,  the  memorial  sad  of  unnatural  passion. 

Here  that  laborious  structure,  with  those  untraceable  mazes ; 

But  the  great  love  of  the  queen  awakening  him  to  compassion, 

Daedalus  solved,  himself,  the  secrets  and  wiles  of  the  structure, 

30  Guiding  the  doubtful  steps  by  a  thread ;  you,  too,  an  important 
Place  wTould  have  had  in  the  work,  had  his  sorrow,  Icarus,  granted  : 

Thrice  he  attempted  to  show  in  figures  of  gold  your  misfortune, 

Thrice  the  hand  of  the  father  failed  him.  They  would  have  gone  over 
All  of  the  work  with  care,  had  not  Achates,  sent  forward, 

35  How  appeared  with  Deiphobe,  daughter  of  Glaucus,  the  priestess 
She  of  Diana  and  Phoebus,  and  thus  she  addresses  Hmeas  : 

“  Hot  such  sights  as  those  does  the  time  demand  for  its  purpose, 

But  from  the  unyoked  herd  to  sacrifice  seven  young  bullocks, 

How  were  well,  with  chosen  sheep,  according  to  custom.” 

40  Thus  addressing  A£neas — nor  stayed  they  her  sacred  directions — 

Into  the  lofty  temple  the  priestess  summons  the  Trojans. 

In  the  Euboean  rock’s  broad  side  a  cave  had  been  hollowed, 

Where  were  a  hundred  doors,  to  a  hundred  avenues  leading, 

Whence  there  issue  as  many  tones,  the  replies  of  the  Sibyl. 

45  They  had  arrived  at  the  threshold,  when  “How  is  the  time,”  cries  the 
maiden, 

“Ask  of  your  Fortunes!  the  god!  lo,  the  god!”  As  she  speaks,  of  a 
sudden, 

There  in  the  door,  her  look  no  more  was  the  same,  nor  her  color, 

Hor  her  locks  so  comely  arranged,  but  with  painfully  heaving 
Bosom  her  wild  heart  swells  wdth  rage  ;  she  seems  to  look  taller, 

50  Hor  are  her  accents  of  earth  :  for  she  feels  the  divine  inspiration 
Of  the  approaching  god.  “  Delay’st  thou  thy  vows  and  thy  prayers, 

Trojan  HCneas  ?  ”  she  says — “  delay’st  ?  Hot  else  will  the  mighty 
Doors  of  the  awe-stricken  house  swing  back.”  She  spake  and  was  silent. 
Then  through  the  hardened  frames  of  the  Trojans  there  ran  a  cold  shudder, 
55  And  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  their  king  poured  forth  his  entreaties  : 
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“  Phoebus,  who  always  hast  viewed  Troy’s  heavy  ills  with  compassion, 
Who  didst  the  Trojan  shafts,  and  the  hand  of  Paris  unerring 
Guide  to  JSacides’  body,  and  under  whose  guidance  I  entered 
So  many  seas  encircling  broad  lands,  to  the  far-remote  regions, 

60  Where  the  Massylians  dwell,  and  the  fields  that  border  the  Syrtes, 

Till  now  at  length,  the  shores  of  receding  Italy  holding, 

Thus  far  only  permit  the  fortunes  of  Troy  to  pursue  us : 

Now  it  is  right  that  you,  too,  spare  the  Pergamean  nation, 

Gods  and  goddesses  all,  to  whom  Troy  and  Dardanian  glory 
65  Ever  remained  an  offense  ;  and  thou,  holy  prophetess,  having 
Knowledge  of  coming  events,  O  grant — I  ask  not  dominions 
Which  are  not  due  by  my  Fates — that  the  Trojans  in  Latium  settle 
With  their  wandering  gods,  and  Troy’s  long-harassed  Penates, 

And  to  Apollo  and  Dian  wTill  I  then  a  temple  of  solid 
70  Marble  establish,  and  festive  days,  in  the  name  of  Apollo. 

And  an  imposing  shrine  awaits  thee,  too,  in  our  kingdom  : 

For  therein  will  I  place  your  lots,  and  the  hidden  responses 
Uttered  unto  my  race,  and  will  consecrate  there,  thou  benign  one, 

Chosen  men  :  but  do  not  commit  to  the  leaves  thy  predictions, 

75  Lest,  the  sport  of  the  wind,  they  fly  about  in  disorder — 

Speak  them  thyself,  I  pray.”  He  ceased  with  these  words  his  entreaties. 

But  not  yet  submissive  to  Phoebus,  the  priestess  in  wildest 
Frenzy  raves  through  the  cave,  if  perhaps  she  may  shake  off  the  mighty 
God  from  her  heart.  But  so  much  the  more  does  he  weary  her  frenzied 
80  Mouth,  subdues  her  fierce  heart,  and  reduces  her  into  submission. 

Now  of  their  own  accord  the  hundred  doors  of  her  dwelling 
Open  wide,  and  send  through  the  air  the  response  of  the  priestess  : 

“  Thou,  wdio  at  length  hast  passed  the  toil  of  the  sea  and  its  perils, 

Yet  severer  await  thee  on  land.  The  Trojans  shall  surely 
85  Peach  the  Lavinian  realms.  Dismiss  that  care  from  your  bosom  ! 

But  they  will  wish  they  never  had  come :  for  wars  I  see,  dreadful 
Wars,  and  stained  with  blood  the  foaming  stream  of  the  Tiber  ! 

Neither  the  Simois,  Xanthus,  nor  Doric  camp  shall  be  wanting : 
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There  is  in  Latium  now  another  Achilles  provided, 

90  Born  of  a  goddess,  too ;  nor  shall  Juno,  that  plague  of  the  Trojans, 
Anywhere  fail.  When  you,  as  a  suppliant,  shall  in  your  need  then 
To  what  nations  and  cities  of  Italy  not  make  entreaty, 

There,  too,  again  shall  a ‘bride  be  the  cause  of  such  ills  to  the  Trojans, 
Marriage  again  with  a  stranger,  your  host. 

95  Yet  do  not  yield  to  your  ills ;  but  advance  ever  bolder  against  them, 
Wheresoever  your  fortune  permits.  The  first  way  of  safety, 

Which  is  now  far  from  your  thought,  from  a  Grecian  city  shall  open.” 

With  these  words  from  within  the  Cumsean  Sibyl  gives  forth  her 
Doubtful  but  dread  response,  while  all  the  cavern  resounded, 

100  Mingling  the  true  and  the  darksome  ;  such  reins,  in  her  frenzy,  Apollo 
Over  her  shakes,  and  applies  the  spur  to  the  heart  of  the  Sibyl. 

Soon  as  her  rage  has  ceased,  and  there  comes  a  lull  in  her  ravings, 

Brave  JEneas  begins  :  “  No  form  of  hardship,  O  maiden, 

Bises  before  me  with  new  or  unexpected  appearance  : 

105  I  have  imagined  them  all,  and  run  them  all  over  beforehand. 

One  thing  I  ask  :  Since  the  gateway  this,  to  the  king  of  the  lower 
World,  as  is  said,  and  this  darksome  pool  from  Acheron  rises, 

Let  it  be  mine  to  go,  and  see  face  to  face  my  dear  father : 

Show  me  the  way,  and  command  the  sacred  portal  to  open. 

110  Him,  through  the  midst  of  the  flames  and  the  thousand  shafts  that  were 
flying, 

On  these  shoulders  I  bore,  and  saved  from  the  foes  that  begirt  us  ; 

He  my  companion  was  on  my  way,  and  with  me  he  bravely 
Bore  all  the  hardships  and  perils  of  threatening  ocean  and  heaven, 

Weak,  though  he  was,  beyond  the  common  allotment  of  old  age. 

115  Hay,  that  I  thus  seek  thee,  and  a  suppliant  visit  thy  threshold, 

Was  his  earnest  request.  Begard  with  pity,  I  pray  thee, 

O  thou  benign  one,  father  and  son  :  for  thou  canst  do  all  things  ; 

Hor  has  Hecate  set  thee  in  vain  o’er  the  groves  of  Avernus. 

Truly,  if  Orpheus  once  could  bring  the  shade  of  his  wife  back, 

120  With  but  his  Thracian  lyre,  and  its  tuneful  strings  to  rely  on, 
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And  if  Pollux,  by  dying  in  turn,  could  respite  bis  brother, 

Going  and  coming  so  often  this  way, — Why  speak  of  great  Theseus, 

Or  of  Alcides  ? — My  race,  too,  is  from  Jove  the  almighty.” 

While  with  these  words  entreating  he  spake,  and  clung  to  the  altar, 

125  Thus  the  priestess  began  :  “  Thou  Trojan  son  of  Ancliises, 

Sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  gods,  the  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy : 

Night  and  day  the  doors  of  the  gloomy  Pluto  are  open  ; 

But  to  retrace  your  steps,  to  return  to  the  land  of  the  living, 

This  is  the  task,  this  the  struggle.  The  few  whom  Jupiter  favored 
130  With  his  love,  or  shining  virtue  exalted  to  heaven, 

Sons  of  the  gods,  have  been  able.  The  whole  way  between  is  dense  forests 
And  the  Cocytus  with  its  dark  flood  winds  slowly  around  it ; 

But,  if  such  love  fill  your  heart,  and  your  soul  is  filled  with  such  longing, 
Twice  to  swim  the  Stygian  lake,  and  twice  the  black  realm  of 
135  Tartarus  see,  and  you  choose  to  engage  in  the  mad  undertaking, 

Hear  what  is  first  to  be  done.  By  a  tree’s  dark  foliage  hidden, 

There  is  a  bough,  that  in  leaf  and  in  pliant  stem  is  all  golden, 

Sacred  to  Juno  below,  it  is  said.  The  grove  now  completely 
Covers  it  o’er,  and  thick  shades  inclose  it  within  a  dark  valley  : 

140  But  it  is  not  allowed  one  to  enter  the  earth’s  dark  recesses, 

Till  he  has  plucked  from  the  tree  this  golden-foliaged  offshoot. 

Fair  Proserpina  orders  this  to  be  brought  as  a  fitting 

Gift  to  herself ;  on  plucking  the  first,  there  is  never  a  second 

Golden  one  wanting,  to  put  forth  leaves  of  a  similar  metal. 

145  Search,  then,  with  upturned  gaze,  and  duly,  when  you  have  found  it, 

Pluck  it  by  hand ;  of  its  own  accord  it  will  easily  follow, 

If  you  are  called  by  the  Fates,  but  else  you  will  never  be  able 
Either  by  force  to  o’ercome  or  by  hardened  steel  to  remove  it. 

Further,  the  body  of  one  of  your  friends  is  now  lying  lifeless, 

150  Which  you,  alas !  do  not  know,  and  defiles  all  the  fleet  by  his  presence 
While  you  are  seeking  advice,  and  lingering  here  at  my  threshold ; 

First  bear  him  to  his  rest,  and  within  the  sepulchre  lay  him. 

Take  with  you  three  black  sheep  :  let  this  be  the  first  expiation ! 
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Thus  you  the  Stygian  groves,  and  the  realms  untrod  by  the  living, 

155  Soon  will  behold.”  Thus  saying,  she  closed  her  lips  in  deep  silence. 

Sadly  with  downcast  eyes  and  sorrowful  looks,  then  H£neas 
Goes  forth,  leaving  the  cave,  in  his  own  mind  thoughtfully  turning 
Over  these  dark  events ;  and  with  him  the  faithful  Achates 
Goes  with  the  same  sad  thoughts,  with  measured  steps,  his  companion. 
160  Many  a  theme  in  varied  discourse  they  discussed  with  each  other, 

What  dead  friend  it  was,  whose  body  the  priestess  had  told  them 
Was  to  be  buried  :  and,  lo  !  Misenus,  upon  the  dry  seashore, 

When  they  arrive,  they  see  by  unmerited  death  taken  from  them, 
MColus’  son,  than  whom  there  was  none  more  famed  for  arousing 
165  Men  by  the  blast  of  his  trumpet,  and  firing  their  souls  for  the  conflict. 
He  the  great  Hector’s  companion  had  been,  and  attending  on  Hector 
Used  to  engage  in  the  fight,  with  trumpet  and  spear  alike  famous. 

After  the  victor,  Achilles,  had  robbed  of  life  the  great  Hector, 

Then  the  brave  hero  connected  himself  with  the  Trojan  HCneas, 

170  As  his  companion,  and  followed  now  no  inferior  leader. 

But  at  this  time,  as  haply  he  sounded  his  shell  o’er  the  waters, 

In  his  rash  mood,  and  challenged  the  gods  to  a  contest  of  trumpets, 
Envious  Triton  seized,  if  it  be  worthy  of  credence, 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks,  in  the  foaming  billows  had  plunged  him. 
175  Therefore,  they  with  loud  cries  were  all  around  him  bewailing, 
Chiefly  the  good  HCneas.  But  then  the  commands  of  the  Sibyl, 
Lingering  not,  they  speed  in  tears,  and  hasten  to  gather 
Wood  for  a  funeral  pile,  and  heap  it  high  to  the  heavens. 

Into  the  ancient  woods  they  go,  the  haunts  of  the  wild  beasts ; 

180  Low  bow  the  pines,  and  the  oak  resounds  with  the  blows  of  the  axes. 
Ashen  logs,  too,  are  cleft,  and  the  fissile  oak,  with  their  wedges, 

And  from  the  mountain-side  they  roll  the  great  mountain-ashes. 

Uor  did  Hmeas  fail  in  these  pursuits  to  be  foremost, 

Wielding  himself  the  like  tools,  as  well  as  inciting  his  comrades. 

185  And  in  his  own  sad  heart  this,  too,  was  in  secret  revolving, 

Gazing  at  that  great  wood,  and  thus  breaks  forth  in  entreaty : 
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“  Oh  !  if  that  golden  bough  on  the  tree  would  show  itself  to  us, 

Now  in  the  midst  of  this  great  wood  ;  since  all  that  the  priestess 
Said  about  thee,  Misenus,  she  said,  alas !  but  too  truly  !  ” 

190  Scarcely  had  he  thus  spoken,  when  lo  !  two  doves,  as  it  happened, 

Under  the  very  eyes  of  the  man  came  ‘flying  from  heaven, 

And  then  alighted  on  the  green  grass.  Then  this  greatest  of  heroes 
Recognized  them  as  his  mother’s  birds,  and  prayed  in  his  pleasure  : 

“  Oh,  be  my  guides,  if  there  be  any  way,  and  direct  through  the  air  your 
195  Course  to  that  part  of  the  wood,  where  the  precious  bough  overshadows 
Now  the  rich  soil ;  and  thou,  too,  fail  me  not  in  this  crisis, 

O  divine  parent !  ”  Thus  saying,  he  stayed  his  footsteps,  to  notice 
What  indications  they  give,  and  whither  their  course  is  directed. 

.  Feeding  the  while,  they  keep  flying  on,  but  only  so  far  as 
200  Alway  to  stay  within  sight  of  those  who  are  following  after. 

When  they  thence  had  come  to  the  mouth  of  noisome  Avernus, 

Quickly  they  rise  aloft,  and  gliding  on  through  the  liquid 
Air,  they  on  the  desired  spot,  on  the  tree  together  alighted, 

Where  the  bright  gleam  of  gold  shone  forth  distinct  through  the  branches. 
205  As  in  the  woods,  the  mistletoe  oft,  in  the  cold  days  of  winter 

Puts  forth  its  new  green  leaves,  which  its  own  tree  never  implanted, 

And  with  its  saffron  stalk  the  rounded  trunk  hath  encircled ; 

Such  was  the  look  of  the  gold,  as  it  grew  on  the  dark-colored  holm-tree  : 
Thus  in  the  gentle  breeze  the  metallic  foliage  rustled. 

210  Promptly  JEneas  seizes,  and  eagerly  breaks  off  the  clinging 
Branch,  and  bears  it  back  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Sibyl. 

On  the  shore  in  the  mean  time  the  Trojans  were  mourning  Misenus, 
Paying  the  last  sad  rites  to  his  insensible  ashes. 

First,  of  the  rich  pine-boughs,  and  the  cleft  oak,  which  they  had  gathered, 
215  They  construct  a  huge  pile,  around  the  sides  of  it  twining 
Dark-colored  boughs,  and  before  it  set  the  funereal  cypress, 

Placing  his  gleaming  arms  in  fitting  order  upon  it. 

Part  in  their  bubbling  kettles  of  brass  make  ready  warm  water 
Over  the  fires,  and  bathe  the  body  of  their  dead  friend,  and  anoint  it ; 
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220  Loud  lamentation  is  made.  On  tlie  couch  they  place  the  mourned  body, 
Casting  purple  garments  thereon,  his  well-known  apparel : 

Part  of  them  raised  up  then  the  great  bier,  a  sorrowful  service, 

And  with  averted  faces,  observing  the  mode  of  their  fathers, 

Held  underneath  it  the  lighted  torch,  and  with  gifts  of  frankincense 
225  Flesh  of  victims  is  burned,  with  bowls  of  oil  poured  upon  it. 

After  the  embers  have  fallen  in,  and  the  flame  is  extinguished, 

Bathing  the  thirsty  ashes  and  relics  with  wine,  Corynseus 
Placed  in  a  brazen  urn  the  bones  that  he  had  collected ; 

Thrice  around  his  companions  he  also  went  with  pure  water, 

230  Sprinkling  them  all  with  light  dew,  from  the  branch  of  a  fruit-bearing  olive, 
Purifying  the  men,  and  the  last  farewells  then  repeated. 

But  the  good  HCneas,  a  tomb  of  great  size  erected, 

Placing  upon  it  the  arms  of  the  man,  an  oar,  and  a  trumpet, 

Under  the  lofty  mountain,  that  still  the  name  of  Misenus 
235  Bears,  and  still  shall  bear  unchanged  through  the  ages. 

This  all  done,  he  hastes  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Sibyl. 

There  was  a  lofty  cave  of  great  size,  with  a  wide-gaping  entrance 
Bagged,  and  sheltered  behind  a  dark  lake,  and  the  shade  of  a  forest, 

Over  which  no  flying  fowl  had  been  with  impunity  ever 
240  Able  to  wing  its  way  ;  there  always  were  such  exhalations 
Pouring  from  its  dark  jaws,  and  rising  toward  the  heavens : 

Wherefore  the  Grecians  gave  to  the  place  the  name  of  Aornos. 

Here  four  bullocks  first  with  their  black  backs  did  the  priestess 
Place  together  in  order,  and  pour  some  wine  on  their  foreheads  : 

245  Then  from  between  their  horns  she  plucks  the  hairs  that  are  highest, 
Casting  them,  as  first-fruits,  on  the  sacred  fire  that  was  burning, 

Calling  aloud  upon  Hecate,  mighty  in  Heaven,  and  Hades ; 

Others  apply  the  knife,  and  receive  the  warm  blood  of  the  victims, 

All  in  large  bowls,  as  it  flows.  On  his  part,  a  lamb  of  dark  color, 

250  To  the  Eumenides’  mother,  and  her  great  sister,  Hmeas 
Slays  with  the  sword,  and  a  barren  cow  to  Proserpina,  also. 

Then  to  the  Stygian  king  nocturnal  altars  he  raises, 
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And  in  the  flames  he  places  entire  the  bodies  of  bullocks, 

Pouring  besides  rich  oil  on  the  burning  flesh  of  the  victims. 

255  Lo  !  now,  beneath  the  first  beams  of  the  new-risen  sun,  the  ground  rumbles 
Under  their  feet,  and  the  wooded  heights  begin  to  be  shaken, 

And,  as  it  seems  to  them,  dogs  are  heard  to  howl  in  the  darkness, 

At  the  approach  of  the  god.  “  Away,  oh,  away,  ye  profane  ones  !  ” 

Cries  the  priestess  aloud.  “  From  this  whole  grove  now  betake  yon  ! 

260  Take,  thou,  boldly  the  way,  and  draw  your  sword  from  its  scabbard  : 

How  you  require  a  stout  heart,  and  now  good  courage,  Aeneas.” 

Into  the  open  cave,  with  these  words  wildly  she  rushes ; 

Close  on  the  steps  of  his  guide,  without  hesitation  he  follows  : 

“  Gods,  who  over  the  spirits  hold  sway,  realms  of  stillness  and  shadow, 

265  Chaos  and  Phlegethon,  stretching  afar  in  night  and  in  silence, 

Grant  me  the  right  to  say,  as  I  saw,  and  unfold  with  your  sanction 
Things  that  deep  in  the  earth  are  buried  in  blackness  of  darkness.” 
Shrouded  in  gloom  they  passed  in  the  lonely  night  through  the  darkness, 
Through  the  desolate  homes  and  shadowy  kingdom  of  Pluto. 

270  By  the  uncertain  moon’s  dim  light,  thus  oft  the  belated 

Traveler  makes  his  way  through  a  wood,  when  Jove  has  with  shadows 
Hidden  the  sky,  and  dark  night  robbed  all  things  of  their  color. 

There  in  the  very  court,  at  the  outermost  doorway  of  Orcus, 

Grief  and  avenging  cares  have  chosen  a  place  for  their  couches  ; 

275  There  pale  maladies  dwell,  and  sad  old  age,  and  tormenting 
Fear,  and  unseemly  want,  and  hunger  persuading  to  evil, 

Fearful  forms  to  behold,  and  death  and  wearisome  labor  : 

There,  too,  is  sleep,  the  brother  of  death,  and  sinful  indulgence  ; 

With  them  is  death-bearing  war,  directly  in  front,  on  the  threshold, 

280  And  the  Eumenides’  iron  cells,  and  furious  discord 
Having  her  viperous  locks  with  bloody  fillets  inwoven. 

Midway  stood  an  old  elm,  with  its  boughs,  and  wide-spreading  branches, 
Shady  and  large,  on  which  vain  dreams,  they  say,  for  the  most  part 
Have  their  place  of  abode,  and  beneath  all  the  leaves  are  found  clinging. 
285  Numerous  monstrous  shapes,  moreover,  of  various  wild  beasts 


Have  their  place  at  the  gates,  as  Centaurs,  and  double-formed  Scyllas  : 
Hundred-handed  Briareus,  too,  and  the  hydra  of  Lerna, 

Uttering  fearful  hisses,  and  flame-protected  Chimsera, 

Gorgons  and  harpies  dire,  and  the  shade  of  the  three-bodied  monster. 

290  Stricken  with  sudden  fear,  JEneas  hereupon  quickly 

Grasps  his  sword,  and  presents  the  bare  blade  to  repel  their  approaches  ; 
And,  had  his  learned  companion  not  warned  him  that  these  were  but  airy 
Lives  without  substance,  thus  flitting  around,  in  shadowy  outline, 

He  had  rushed  on,  and  in  vain  had  cleft  with  his  sword  through  the  shadows. 
295  Hence  is  the  way  that  leads  to  Tartarean  Acheron’s  waters. 

Thick  with  mire  from  the  vast  abyss,  here  an  eddying  torrent 
Surges  and  casts  its  sand  all  into  the  river  Cocytus. 

Over  these  waters  and  streams  keeps  watch  the  dread  ferryman,  Charon, 
Covered  with  horrible  filth.  On  his  chin,  untrimmed,  in  abundance 
300  Lies  his  grizzly  beard  ;  his  eyes  like  flame  are  outstanding. 

Filthy,  too,  the  garment  that  hangs  by  a  knot  from  his  shoulders. 

He  with  a  pole  shoves  forward  his  craft,  and  the  sails  with  his  own  hand 
Manages,  and  in  his  rusty  bark  bears  over  the  bodies. 

He  was  now  old,  but  fresh  and  green  to  the  god  was  his  old  age. 

305  Hither  the  whole  throng  gather,  and  crowd  the  banks  in  confusion, 
Matrons  and  men,  and  the  bodies  of  great  and  noble  souled  heroes, 

Free  from  the  service  of  life,  and  boys  and  never-wed  maidens, 

Youth,  who  were  placed  on  their  pyres  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents ; 
Thick  were  they  as  the  leaves,  that  during  the  first  cold  of  autumn, 

310  Fall  to  the  ground  in  the  woods,  or  thick  as  the  birds  that  together 
Flock  to  the  shore  from  the  stormy  deep,  when  the  season  of  winter 
Drives'  them  over  the  sea  and  sends  them  to  sunnier  regions. 

Here  they  stood  praying  that  they  might  be  the  first  to  pass  over, 

And  to  the  farther  shore  their  hands  with  longing  extended. 

315  But  the  stern  boatman  receives  now  these,  now  those,  for  the  passage, 

But  the  remainder  drives  back  from  the  shore,  and  keeps  at  a  distance. 

Wondering  says  FEneas,  for  much  was  he  moved  by  the  tumult : 

“  Tell  me,  O  maiden,  what  means  this  crowding  so  to  the  river? 
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What  do  the  spirits  wish  ?  or  what  the  grounds  of  distinction, 

320  Why  some  leave  these  banks,  while  those  sweep  with  oars  the  dark  water?” 
Briefly  to  these  inquiries  the  aged  priestess  thus  answered  : 

“  Thou  from  Anchises  descended,  the  offspring  of  gods  without  question, 
Thou  seest  here  the  Stygian  marsh,  and  deep  pool  of  Cocytus, 

By  whose  power  the  gods  are  afraid  to  swear  and  deal  falsely ; 

325  All  this  throng  that  thou  seest  are  those  who  in  need  were  unburied  ; 

Charon,  the  ferryman,  he  ;  whom  he  bears  o’er  the  wave,  have  been  buried, 
Nor  may  he  over  the  fearful  banks,  and  the  hoarse-sounding  current 
Bear  them,  until  their  bones  to  their  final  rest  are  committed. 

Flitting  around  these  shores,  for  a  hundred  years  they  must  wander ; 

330  Then  they  at  length  are  received,  the  wished-for  stream  to  revisit.” 

Then  stood  the  son  of  Anchises,  and  stayed  for  a  little  his  footsteps, 

Sunk  in  deep  thought,  and  regarded  this  hard  lot  of  theirs  wflth  compassion. 
There  in  sorrow  deprived  of  its  honor  in  death,  he  Leucaspis 
Saw,  and  Orontes,  who  over  the  Lycian  ship  was  commander : 

335  Whom,  on  their  passage  from  Troy,  o’er  the  wdnd-lashed  billows,  the  south- 
wind 

There  overwhelmed,  and  swallowed  both  ship  and  men  in  the  water. 

Lo  !  now  advancing  their  way,  he  sees  Palinurus,  his  pilot, 

Who,  while  observing  the  stars  of  late,  on  the  Libyan  voyage, 

Into  the  midst  of  the  waves  was  hurled  from  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 

340  When  he  recognized  soon  his  sorrowful  looks  in  the  darkness, 

Thus  he  begins  to  accost  him  :  “  Which  one  of  the  gods,  Palinurus, 
Snatched  you  away  from  us,  and  plunged  you  into  the  billows  ? 

Speak  and  declare,  for  though  never  before  by  me  found  deceitful, 

Yet  in  this  one  response  Apollo  contrived  to  delude  me, 

345  Who  had  declared  that  you  should  be  safe  on  the  sea,  and  uninjured 
Beach  the  Ausonian  fields.  Is  it  thus  we  trust  in  his  promise  ?  ” 

“  Neither,”  he  answered  then,  “  did  the  shrine  of  Phoebus  deceive  you, 
Noble  son  of  Anchises,  nor  god  plunge  me  into  the  wrater ; 

For  as  I  held  the  helm,  consigned  to  my  care,  and  was  guiding 
350  By  it  our  course,  torn  off  with  great  force,  as  it  chanced,  I  in  falling 
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Drew  it  adown  with  me  into  the  sea  ;  I  swear  by  the  rough  seas 
That  I  experienced  no  such  fear  in  regard  to  my  safety, 

As  for  your  ship,  lest  deprived  of  the  helm,  and  stripped  of  the  helmsman. 
She  in  the  midst  of  such  swelling  waves  should  meet  with  disaster. 

355  Three  stormy  nights  on  those  vast  seas  did  the  violent  south  wind 
Bear  me  along  afloat  on  the  waves  ;  I  at  length,  on  the  fourth  day, 

Over  the  top  of  the  waves  saw  Italy  rise  from  the  water. 

Gradually  I  swam  to  the  land  :  I  had  now  landed  safely, 

But  an  inhuman  race,  while  I  was  weighed  down  with  wet  garments, 

360  Striving  with  bending  hands  to  grasp  the  sharp  points  of  the  mountain, 
Fell  upon  me  with  the  sword,  and  in  ignorance  thought  me  rich  booty ; 
Now  the  wave  has  me,  and  winds  toss  me  round  the  shore  at  their  mercy. 
But  by  the  pleasant  light,  and  the  vital  air  of  the  heavens, 

By  your  own  father,  I  pray,  by  the  rising  hope  of  lulus, 

365  Rescue  me  from  these  ills,  thou  invincible  one !  Either  on  me 
Cast  some  earth,  for  thou  canst,  and  seek  the  Yelian  harbor; 

Or,  if  there  be  any  way,  if  thy  mother,  fair  goddess, -dost  show  thee 
Any — for  not,  as  I  fully  believe,  without  the  gods’  sanction 
Dost  thou  prepare  to  pass  the  Stygian  marsh,  and  such  rivers — 

370  Give  me  thy  hand  in  my  woe,  and  take  me  over  the  waters, 

That,  at  the  least,  in  my  death,  my  rest  in  the  grave  may  be  peaceful.” 

Thus  far  he  had  proceeded,  when  thus  the  priestess  addressed  him  : 

“  Whence  this  impious  wish,  which  you  have  expressed,  Palinurus  ? 

Will  you,  unburied,  the  Stygian  flood  and  the  terrible  river 
375  Of  the  Eumenides  see,  or  approach  the  bank  uninvited  ? 

Cease  from  this  hope,  that  the  plans  of  the  gods  will  be  changed  by  entreaty. 
But  bear  this  in  mind,  to  relieve  you  in  your  hard  fortune  : 

For  all  the  neighboring  people,  from  far  and  wide,  through  the  cities, 

Led  by  signs  from  on  high,  to  your  bones  shall  make  expiation, 

380  And  they  shall  build  you  a  tomb,  to  that  tomb  yearly  offering  sending, 

And  for  all  time  the  place  shall  bear  the  name  Palinurus.” 

By  these  words  were  his  troubles  removed,  and  grief  for  a  little 
Driven  from  his  sad  heart ;  he  delights  in  the  name  of  the  region. 
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So  they  proceed  on  their  way,  as  begun,  and  are  nearing  the  river, 

385  When  from  the  Stygian  wave  even  now  the  boatman  perceives  them 
Pass  through  the  silent  grove,  to  the  bank  directing  their  footsteps. 

Thus  of  his  own  accord  in  words  of  reproof  he  accosts  them  : 

“  Whosoever  thou  art,  that  in  arms  approachest  our  river, 

Speak  out,  why  thou  art  come,  and  stay,  where  thou  now  art,  thy  footsteps 
390  This  is  the  place  of  the  shades,  of  drowsy  night,  and  of  slumber ; 

Living  forms  to  bear  in  my  Stygian  bark,  is  forbidden  : 

Nor  had  I  cause  to  rejoice  at  my  having  admitted  Alcides 
On  this  lake,  when  he  came,  nor  Pirithous  even,  nor  Theseus, 

Though  of  the  race  of  the  gods,  and  of  irresistible  power. 

395  With  his  own  hands  the  first  put  in  chains  the  Tartarean  keeper, 

And  from  the  throne  of  the  king  himself  he  drew  him  with  trembling ; 
These  sought  to  bear  off  the  queen  from  the  very  chamber  of  Pluto.” 

Briefly  in  answer  then  thus  spake  the  Amphrysian  priestess  : 

“No  such  treacherous  plots  are  here  ;  so  cease  from  your  trouble ! 

400  Nor  do  our  weapons  bring  force.  In  his  cave  still  let  the  great  watch-dog 
Frighten  the  bloodless  shades  by  his  perpetual  barking ; 

Still  may  the  chaste  Proserpina  bide  in  the  home  of  her  uncle. 

Trojan  iEneas,  distinguished  alike  for  devotion  and  courage, 

Down  to  the  lowest  shade  of  Erebus  goes  to  his  father. 

405  If  no  such  exhibition  of  filial  devotion  can  move  thee, 

Yet  this  branch  ” — which,  concealed  in  her  robe,  upon  this  she  discloses, 

“  You  must  regard.”  His*  swelling  heart  subsides  from  its  passion, 

Nor  does  he  say  to  them  more,  but  in  wonder  and  awe  at  the  sacred 
Gift  of  the  fated  twig,  beheld  so  long  a  time  after, 

410  Turns  his  dark-colored  boat,  and  close  to  the  shore  now  approaches. 

All  the  other  shades,  who  were  seated  upon  the  long  benches, 

Thence  he  thrusts  out,  and  clears  his  craft,  and  receives  at  the  same  time 
Great  ^Eneas  on  board.  The  seamed  bark  under  the  burden 
Creaks,  and  admits  through  its  leaky  sides  abundance  of  water ; 

415  Safe  o’er  the  stream  at  length  he  sets  the  man  and  the  priestess, 

In  the  unseemly  mire,  among  the  ghastly  green  rushes. 
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Through  these  realms,  from  his  triple  jaws,  great  Cerberus  makes  his 
Baying  resound,  with  his  huge  form  stretched  in  the  cave  just  before  them  : 
To  him  the  priestess,  observing  his  neck  now  bristle  with  serpents, 

420  Flings  some  benumbing  cake  of  drugged  preparation  and  honey. 

Opening  wide  his  threefold  throat,  he  in  his  fierce  hunger 
Seizes  the  cake  that  is  thrown,  and  stretches  out  his  huge  body 
Over  the  ground,  and  extends  himself  at  full  length  through  the  cavern. 
Having  thus  stilled  the  guard,  Hmeas  starts  for  the  entrance, 

425  Quickly  passing  the  bank  of  that  stream  that  no  one  recrosses. 

All  at  once  there  are  voices  heard,  and  sounds  of  tloud  wailing, 

Where  in  the  very  entrance  the  spirits  of  infants  are  weeping, 

Whom  deprived  of  their  share  of  sweet  life,  and  snatched  from  their 
mothers’ 

Breast,  the  dark  day  removed,  and  buried  in  death  immaturely. 

430  Next  to  them,  those  condemned  to  death  on  false  accusation : 

Nor  indeed  are  these  seats  assigned  without  trial  and  judgment. 

Minos,  as  judge,  shakes  the  urn.  An  assembly  he  calls  of  the  silent 
Ones,  and  learns  of  their  lives,  and  the  crimes  that  they  have  committed. 

In  the  next  places  are  those  sad  ones,  who  free  from  offenses 
435  By  their  own  hand  brought  death  on  themselves,  and,  tired  of  existence, 
Flung  their  own  lives  away.  How  they  wish  they  only  were  living 
Now  in  the  upper  world,  though  enduring  want  and  all  hardships ! 

Law  prevents  :  and  the  gloomy  waves  of  the  marsh,  so  unlovely, 

Bind  them  there :  and  the  Styx,  nine  times  intervening,  restrains  them. 

440  Not  far  hence  are  shown,  extending  in  every  direction, 

What  are  the  mourning  fields,  for  such  is  the  name  that  they  give  them. 
Here,  those  whom  hard  love  consumed  by  pitiless  wasting, 

Secret  paths  conceal,  and  a  myrtle  forest  gives  shelter 
Bound  about :  their  cares  in  death  itself  do  not  leave  them. 

445  Phaedra  and  Procris  he  here  descries,  and^sad  Eriphyle, 

Showing  still  those  wounds  that  a  cruel  son  had  inflicted  ; 

Here  is  Pasiphae,  too,  and  Evadne,  with  Laodamia, 

As  their  companion,  and  Caenis,  who  once  was  a  youth,  now  a  woman, 
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Changed  again  by  fate  back  into  his  earlier  figure ; 

'  450  With  them  also,  fresh  from  her  wound,  was  Phoenician  Dido, 

Wandering  there  within  the  great  wood.  As  soon  as  the  Trojan 
Hero  found  himself  near,  and  recognized  her  in  the  darkness 
Still  indistinct,  as  one  sees  the  new  moon  rise  in  the  early 
Part  Of  the  month,  or  thinks  he  has  seen,  through  the  clouds  that  obscure  it, 
455  He  some  tears  let  fall,  and  with  sweet  affection  addressed  her : 

“  Were  they  true  tidings,  then,  that  reached  me,  unfortunate  Dido, 

Those  that  you  were  dead,  and  had  wrought  with  the  sword  your  own  ruin  ? 
Was  I,  alas !  the  cause  of  your  death  ?  I  call  y&ito  witness, 

Stars,  and  ye  powers  above,  or  whatever  below  may  be  faithful, 

460  Hot  of  my  own  free  will,  O  queen,  I  withdrew  from  your  borders, 

Put  the  commands  of  the  gods,  that  now  through  the  shade,  and  through 
places 

Pugged  and  filthy  compel  me  to  go,  and  through  profound  darkness 
By  their  authority  drove  me  on.  Hor  could  I  have  fancied 
That  I  had  brought  upon  you  such  anguish  as  this  by  departing. 

465  Stay  your  step,  and  do  not  withdraw  yourself  from  our  presence ! 

Whom  do  you  flee  ?  I  address  you  now,  by  fate,  for  the  last  time.” 

By  these  words  did  Hhieas  endeavor  to  calm  her  fierce  anger, 

As  she  with  stern  gaze  stood,  and  added  his  tears  to  entreaties. 

But  with  averted  face,  her  eyes  on  the  ground  she  still  fastened, 

470  Hor  at  these  words  of  his  do  her  features  show  any  emotion, 

More  than  if  a  flint-stone  or  Marpesian  rock  stood  before  him. 

Then  at  length  she  hurries  away,  and  flees  in  her  hatred 
•  Back  to  the  shady  grove,  where  her  old-time  husband,  Sychseus, 

Answers  all  her  cares,  with  undiminished  affection. 

475  Hone  the  less,  much  moved  by  her  hard  fortune,  iEneas 

Follows  her  far  in  tears,  and  with  pity  beholds  her  departure. 

Thence  he  proceeds  the  appointed  way :  they  now  were  approaching 
Those  last  fields,  which,  retired,  the  famous  warriors  inhabit. 

Here  he  with  Tydeus  met,  and  here  with  Parthenopseus, 

480  Widely  renowned  in  arms,  and  the  pallid  shade  of  Adrastus  ; 
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Here,  too,  deeply  mourned  in  the  upper  world  were  the  Trojans 
Fallen  in  war,  whom,  all  in  their  long  array,  on  perceiving 
Much  he  lamented  ;  and  also  Thersilochus,  Glaucus,  and  Medon, 

And  the  three  sons  of  Antenor,  and  Ceres’  priest,  Polyphoetes ; 

485  Here  Idaeus,  too,  with  his  chariot  still  and  his  armor. 

Standing  around  on  the  right  hand  and  left,  the  spirits  are  thronging  : 

Once  to  have  seen  him  does  not  suffice :  they  are  fain  still  to  linger, 

And  to  draw  near  his  side,  and  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  comina*. 

But  the  chiefs  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Agamemnonian  forces, 

490  When  they  saw  the  man  and  his  arms,  as  they  gleamed  through  the  darkness, 
All  were  trembling  with  fear,  part  turning  their  backs  in  their  terror, 

As  when  once  they  fled  to  the  ships  ;  part  raising  a  feeble 
Shriek,  but  the  stifled  cry  on  their  parted  lips  was  unuttered. 

And  Deiphobus,  Priam’s  son,  with  his  body  all  mangled, 

495  Also  he  here  beheld,  his  features  sadly  disfigured, 

Marred  in  features  and  his  two  hands,  and  both  of  his  temples : 

Stripped  of  his  ears,  and  his  nose  by  a  cruel  wound  mutilated ; 

Scarcely  then  was  he  able  to  recognize  him — as  he  trembling 
Covered  his  dreadful  wounds — and  with  well-known  tones  thus  accosts  him : 
500  “  Brave  Deiphobus,  sprung,  as  thou  art,  from  the  high  race  of  Teucer, 

Who  could  even  wish  to  take  such  terrible  vengeance  ? 

Who  was  permitted  to  take  it  of  thee  ?  There  reached  me  a  rumor 
That  last  night,  that  worn  out  with  a  fearful  slaughter  of  Grecians, 

You  on  a  mingled  mass  of  their  dead  bodies  had  fallen : 

505  I  myself  then  an  empty  mound  on  the  shore  of  Bhoeteum 

liaised  to  you,  and  thrice  with  a  loud  voice  called  on  your  spirit ; 

Still  your  name  and  arms  mark  the  place.  I  could  not  discover 
You,  my  friend,  and  there  in  your  own  land  lay  you,  on  leaving.” 

Priam’s  son  in  reply  :  “  There  was  nothing,  my  friend,  you  omitted ; 

510  You  have  done  all  thas  was  due  to  Deiphobus’  name,  or  his  spirit ; 

But  my  own  fixed  fate  and  the  ruinous  crime  of  the  Spartan 
Plunged  me  into  these  woes  :  she  left  me  these  as  mementos. 

For,  how  we  that  last  night  spent  in  causeless  rejoicings 
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You  yourself  well  knew,  and  needs  but  too  well  must  remember. 

515  When  that  fatal  horse  with  a  leap  mounted  over  our  ramparts, 

Bringing  within  it  the  well-armed  men,  with  which  it  was  burdened, 

As  for  a  festive  train,  she  led  the  Phrygian  women 

Pound  the  walls  with  rejoicing,  herself  in  the  midst  of  them  meanwhile 

Bearing  a  torch,  from  the  lofty  citadel  calling  the  Grecians  : 

520  I,  exhausted  with  cares,  with  sleep  weighing  heavily  on  me,. 

In  my  unfortunate  chamber  stayed,  and  upon  me  thus  lying 
Rested  a  deep,  sweet  calm,  like  death  so  quiet  and  peaceful. 

Meanwhile  my  precious  wife  removed  all  arms  from  the  dwelling, 

And  from  beneath  my  head,  my  faithful  sword,  too,  had  taken ; 

525  Into  the  room  then,  opening  the  door,  she  calls  Menalaus, 

Hoping,  forsooth,  that  this  would  be  a  great  boon  to  her  husband, 

And  that  she  thus  might  extinguish  the  shame  of  her  former  miscon¬ 
duct. 

Wherefore  delay  ?  They  burst  into  my  room,  and  iEolides  with  them, 
That  inciter  of  crimes.  Ye  gods,  requite  on  the  Grecians 
530  All  these  wrongs,  if  with  righteous  lips  I  ask  for  this  vengeance ! 

But  what  chances,  come,  tell  in  your  turn,  have  while  you  are  living 
Brought  you  here  ?  Do  you  come,  as  the  sea  your  wanderings  guided, 

Or  by  advice  of  the  gods  ?  Or  what  misfortune  compels  you 
These  sad  homes  without  sun,  these  troublous  places,  to  visit  ?  ” 

535  While  they  thus  had  conversed,  in  her  rosy  car  fair  Aurora 

Row  in  her  course  through  the  heavens  had  passed  the  half  of  her  orbit, 
And  they,  perhaps,  would  have  passed  all  the  given  time  in  this  manner, 
But  his  companion,  the  Sibyl,  in  brief  addressed  him  this  warning  : 

“  Right  is  descending,  JEneas ;  we  waste  the  hours  in  our  weeping  : 

540  This  is  the  place  where  the  way  divides  and  takes  both  directions, 

One  to  the  right,  that  leads  underneath  the  walls  of  great  Pluto  : 

This,  to  Elysium,  is  our  way  ;  but  the  left  one  with  direful 
Punishments  troubles  the  wicked,  and  leads  to  Tartarus’  horrors.” 

But  Deiphobus  says  :  “  Be  not  in  anger,  great  priestess  ! 

545  I  will  depart :  I  the  number  will  fill,  and  return  to  the  darkness. 
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On,  our  glory,  pass  on,  and  enjoy  more  favoring  fortunes !  ” 

Thus  he  said,  and,  turning  his  steps,  at  the  word  he  departed. 

Quick  JEneas  looks  back,  and  under  a  rock  at  the  left  hand 
Sees  the  wide  keep,  which  there  by  a  triple  wall  is  encompassed, 

550  Round  which  a  seething  flood  of  flame  was  rapidly  rolling — 

Phlegethon,  that  Tartarean  stream,  with  a  rock-roaring  torrent. 

Fronting  them  rose  the  huge  portal,  with  solid  adamant  columns, 

So  that  no  force  of  men,  not  the  gods  themselves  with  their  warlike 
Engines  could  burst  them  through  ;  aloft  stands  a  tower  of  iron, 

555  Where  Tisiphone  sits  with  a  blood-red  robe  girt  about  her, 

Watching  with  sleepless  eye  by  day  and  night  at  the  entrance. 

Hence  loud  groans  are  heard,  and  the  sound  of  terrible  scourgings  ; 

Then  the  clanking  of  dragging  chains  and  the  grating  of  iron. 

There  iEneas  stood,  and  drank  in  in  dismay  the  loud  uproar : 

560  “  What  is  the  form  of  their  crimes  ?  O  maiden,  declare !  Or  what  torments 
Are  they  made  to  bear  ?  These  fearful  wailings,  what  are  they  ?  ” 

Thus  then  the  prophetess  spake  in  reply  :  “  Famed  chief  of  the  Trojans, 

No  pure  soul  is  permitted  to  pass  this  infamous  threshold  ; 

Hecate,  though,  when  she  gave  me  charge  of  the  groves  of  Avemus, 

565  Taught  me  herself  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  through  all  of  them  led  me. 
Here  Rhadamanthus,  the  Cretan,  rules  with  sway  most  relentless, 

Scourges,  and  lists  their  secret  plots,  and  forces  confession 
Of  those  deeds,  which  above,  rejoicing  in  fruitless  concealment, 

One  has  delayed  to  atone  for,  till  death  at  last  overtakes  him. 

570  Forthwith,  armed  with  a  scourge,  avenging  Tisiphone  plies  it 
Tauntingly  over  the  guilty,  and  stretching  to  them  her  left  hand 
Twined  with  fierce  snakes,  she  calls  on  the  cruel  band  of  her  sisters ; 

Then  at  length  with  harsh  sound  on  their  grating  hinge  the  accursed 
Portals  are  opened  wide.  Do  you  see  what  kind  of  a  keeper 
575  There  at  the  entrance  sits  ?  what  shape  is  guarding  the  threshold  ? 

But,  more  cruel  still,  with  fifty  dark  mouths,  a  huge  hydra 

Has  its  appointed  station  within.  Then  Tartarus  also 

Opens  precipitate  downward,  and  stretches  down  through  the  darkness 
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Twice  as  far  as  the  view  of  heaven  to  highest  Olympus. 

580  Here  are  the  ancient  children  of  Earth,  Titanian  offspring, 

Who,  cast  down  by  the  lightning,  are  tossed  in  the  lowest  abysses ; 

Here,  too,  with  their  huge  forms,  I  saw  the  two  sons  of  Aloeus, 

Who  with  their  hands  endeavored  to  rend  the  great  heaven  in  pieces, 

And  from  his  realms  on  high  to  thrust  Jove  forth  into  exile. 

585  There  I  saw  Salmoneus,  too,  making  cruel  atonement 

For  his  attempting  the  fires  of  J ove  and  the  roar  of  Olympus. 

He  in  his  four  horse  car,  with  a  flaming  torch,  that  he  brandished, 
Through  the  clans  of  the  Greeks,  and  through  the  chief  city  of  Elis 
Proudly  passed,  and  claimed  for  himself,  as  a  god,  adoration  ; 

590  Fool !  to  suppose  the  clouds,  and  the  unapproachable  lightning 
Equaled  by  clash  of  arms,  or  the  tramp  of  horny-hoofed  horses. 

But  the  omnipotent  father  cast  forth  his  bolts  through  the  thick  clouds, — 
Ho  mere  firebrands  he,  nor  the  smoky  flaring  of  torches, — 

Hurling  him  headlong  down,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  whirlwind. 

595  Likewise  Tityos,  too,  the  child  of  Earth,  the  all-parent, 

There  might  be  seen,  his  form  over  nine  whole  acres  extended, 

While  with  his  crooked  beak  an  enormous  vulture  is  feeding 
On  his  immortal  liver  and  vitals  fruitful  for  tortures, 

Which  he  searches  for  food,  and  under  his  breast  has  his  dwelling ; 

600  Hor  is  there  any  rest  given  to  fibers  for  ever  returning. 

Why  of  the  Lapitha,  now,  or  Pirithous  speak,  or  Ixlon  ? 

Over  whom  ready  to  fall,  and  seemingly  even  now  falling, 

Threatening  hangs  a  dark  rock.  There  stand  the  banqueting  couches, 
Gleaming  with  golden  feet ;  and  before  their  faces  in  regal 
605  Splendor  the  feast  is  prepared  ;  but  the  eldest  born  of  the  Furies 

Hear  it  reclines,  and  prevents  all  approach  of  their  hands  to  the  tables, 
Rising  up  and  shaking  her  torch,  with  accents  of  thunder. 

Here  all  those  by  whom  during  life  their  brothers  were  hated, 

By  whom  a  parent  was  struck,  or  who  practiced  fraud  on  a  client, 

610  Or  who  brooded  alone  o’er  the  riches  which  they  had  gathered, 

Hor  assigned  for  their  kindred  a  part — an  exceeding  great  number  ; 

10 
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Those  on  account  of  adultery  slain,  or  who  in  unrighteous 
War  bore  arms,  nor  feared  to  break  their  faith  with  their  masters, 

Prisoned  their  punishment  wait.  Oh,  do  not  seek  to  have  told  you 
615  What  their  punishment  is,  or  what  form,  or  fate  overwhelms  them  ! 

Some  are  forced  to  roll  great  rocks,  and  some  are  suspended, 

Stretched  to  the  spokes  of  wheels.  There  fixed,  unfortunate  Theseus 

Sits,  and  will  sit  for  ever ;  and  wretched  Phlegyas  utters 

Ever  his  warning  cry,  and  with  loud  voice  calls  through  the  darkness  : 

620  4  Warned  by  my  fate,  learn  justice,  and  not  to  despise  the  immortals  !  ’ 

This  man  sold  his  country  for  gold,  and  imposed  an  oppressive 
Tyrant  upon  it,  and  made  and  unmade  laws,  at  a  bargain : 

This  one  attempted  his  daughter’s  couch  and  a  union  unhallowed ; 

All  some  infamous  deed  have  dared,  and  their  daring  accomplished. 

625  Nor,  if  a  hundred  tongues,  and  a  hundred  mouths,  with  an  iron 
Voice  were  mine,  should  I  even  then  be  able  to  compass 
All  their  crimes,  or  merely  run  over  the  forms  of  their  tortures.” 

When  these  words  were  said  by  the  aged  priestess  of  Phoebus, 

“  Come  now,”  she  said,  “  away,  and  complete  the  task  undertaken ! 

630  Let  us  advance  with  haste  !  I  see  the  walls,  in  the  Cyclops’ 

Forges  wrought,  and  the  gate  with  its  arch  directly  before  us, 

Where  our  instructions  bid  us  deposit  the  gift  we  are  bearing.” 

Thus  having  said,  they  together  pass  on  their  way  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  * 

Hastily  traverse  the  space  intervening,  and  come  to  the  gateway ; 

635  Into  the  entrance  iEneas  steps,  and  there  with  fresh  water 

Sprinkles  his  body,  and  hangs  the  bough  on  the  front  of  the  portal. 

When  this  at  length  was  done,  and  the  gift  to  the  goddess  completed, 

They  have  come  to  the  joyful  fields,  to  the  sweet  and  delightful 
Green  of  the  Fortunate  Groves,  to  the  blest  abodes  of  the  happy. 

640  Here  is  a  purer  air  that  clothes  the  plains  with  a  purple 

Light,  and  a  sun  they  see,  all  their  own,  and  their  Q^n  constellations. 

Part  on  the  grassy  plain  now  practice  their  bodTes  flPwrestling, 

Vie  in  games,  or  strive  on  the  yellow  sand  with  each  other : 
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Part  keep  time  with  their  feet  in  the  dance  and  join  in  the  chorus. 

645  Also  the  sacred  Thracian  bard  in  long,  flowing  garment, 

"With  his  seven  varying  tones  responds  to  their  measures, 

Beating  now  with  an  ivory  quill,  and  now  with  his  fingers  ; 

Here  was  Teucer’s  ancient  race,  a  glorious  offspring, 

Heroes  of  noble  soul,  who  were  born  in  a  happier  era, 

650  Dardanus,  founder  of  Troy,  and  Assaracus  also  with  Ilus. 

Far  off  he  gazed  at  the  shadowy  arms  and  cars  of  the  heroes  : 

There  their  spears  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  around  them  on  all  sides 
Horses  are  grazing  at  will  o’er  the  plain.  Whatever  the  fondness 
Felt  for  their  arms  and  cars,  when  alive,  or  the  pleasure  that  made  them 
655  Feed  their  sleek  steeds,  the  same  now  under  the  ground  still  attends  them. 
Others,  behold !  he  sees  to  the  right  and  the  left  on  the  greensward, 
Busied  in  feasting,  and  singing  together  their  hymns  of  glad  triumph. 
There  in  the  midst  of  the  sweet-scented  groves  of  laurel,  where  upward 
Flows  the  Eridanus’  stream  with  swelling  tide  through  the  forest, 

660  There  are  they  who  wounds  received  in  defense  of  their  country  ; 

Those  who  were  priests  of  unsullied  worth  as  long  as  life  lasted  ; 

They  who  were  holy  bards,  and  spoke  words  worthy  of  Phoebus  ; 

Or  who  ennobled  life  by  means  of  the  arts  they  invented  ; 

Who  by  their  good  deserts  endeared  themselves  to  their  fellows. 

665  These  have  all  their  brows  by  snow-white  fillets  encircled ; 

Whom,  as  they  gathered  round,  thus  the  Sibyl  addresses, — Musaeus, 

First  of  all,  for  amid  a  great  throng  who  gazed  up  admiring 

At  him  he  stood,  rising  over  them  all  from  his  shoulders  and  upward : 

“  Tell  me,  ye  happy  souls,  and  thou,  most  excellent  poet, 

670  What  is  the  region,  the  place,  that  contains  Anchises  l  for  his  sake 
Have  we  come,  and  the  mighty  streams  of  Erebus  traversed.” 

And  to  her  in  reply,  the  hero  thus  briefly  made  answer  : 

“  Hone  have  here  a  fixed  home  ;  the  shady  groves  we  inhabit, 

And  on  the  grassjybanks,  and  the  fresh,  green  meads  by  the  rivers 
675  Make  our  abode.  But  now,  if  the  wish  of  your  hearts  so  incline  you, 
Come  up  over  this  ridge ;  I  will  place  you  now  in  an  easy 
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Path,”  he  said,  and  passed  on  before,  and  showed  them  the  shining 
Plains,  from  above,  where  they  stood.  They  then  pass  down  from  the  summit. 
Father  Anchises,  now,  was  apart  within  a  green  valley, 

680  Thoughtfully  viewing  the  souls  inclosed  therein,  and  appointed 
Soon  to  depart  to  the  upper  world,  and  by  chance  running  over 
All  the  number  of  his  own  race  and  his  cherished  descendants, 

Both  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  the  men,  and  their  lives  and  achievements ; 
And  as  along  the  grass  he  sees  Aeneas  approaching, 

685  Stretching  out  both  his  hands  in  his  eager  joy,  while  the  flowing 

Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  from  his  lips  there  fell  this  expression : 

“  Have  you,  then,  come  at  last,  and  expected  so  long  by  your  father  ? 

Has  your  fond  love  overcome  the  hard  way  ?  Is  it  granted  to  see  your 
Face,  my  dear  son,  and  to  hear  and  give  answer  in  accents  familiar  ? 

690  Thus,  in  truth,  I  inferred  in  my  thought,  and  supposed  that  it  would  be, 
Beckoning  up  the  times  ;  nor  have  my  fond  wishes  deceived  me. 

What  an  extent  of  lands,  and  what  vast  seas  you  have  traversed, 

As  I  learn,  and  tossed  about  in  the  midst  of  what  perils ! 

How  I  feared  that  the  Libyan  realms  in  some  way  might  harm  you.” 

695  He  then  answered  :  u  Your  image,  your  own  sad  image,  my  father, 

\rHften  appearing  to  me,  directed  my  course  to  your  threshold ; 

"In  the  Tyrrhenian  bay  is  my  fleet.  Grant  a  clasp  of  your  right  hand, 

Grant  it,  my  father,  and  do  not  refuse  to  let  me  embrace  thee !  ” 

Thus  he  spake,  while  down  his  face  the  great  tears  were  coursing. 

700  Thrice  he  endeavored  to  throw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  his  father, 

Thrice  through  his  vainly  extended  hands,  the  image  escaped  him, 

Like  the  light  winds,  or  most  like  the  fleeting  form  of  a  vision. 

Meanwhile,  further  on,  in  a  winding  valley  JEneas 
Sees  a  sequestered  grove,  with  clusters  of  murmuring  bushes, 

705  And  the  Lethsean  stream  by  these  peaceful  homes  gently  gliding, 

Bound  which  nations  and  peoples  unnumbered  were  everywhere  flitting ; 
And,  as  when  in  the  meadows,  the  bees  in  the  clear  days  of  summer, 

Settle  on  various  flowers,  and  float  around  the  white  lilies, 

So  all  the  plain  is  filled  with  the  murmuring  sound  of  their  voices. 
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710  Startled  at  this  unexpected  sight,  in  amazement  iEneas 

Asks  what  the  cause  may  be,  and  what  is  the  stream  in  the  distance  ; 

Who  the  men  are  that  now  are  thronging  the  bank  in  such  numbers. 

Father  Anchises  then  :  “  Those  souls  to  which  there  are  other 
Bodies  due  by  the  Fates,  at  the  flowing  river  of  Lethe 
715  Long  forgetfulness  quaff,  and  draughts  of  care-quelling  waters  ; 

These  indeed  I  have  wished  to  name,  and  show  in  your  presence  : 

Long  have  desired  to  number  the  future  race  of  my  kindred 
That  you  the  more  may  rejoice  at  Italy’s  being  discovered.” 

“  Can  we,  O  father,  suppose  some  souls  go  hence  to  the  upper 
720  World  of  air,  returning  again  to  cumbersome  bodies? 

What  so  strange  desire  for  life  has  possessed  the  poor  beings  ?  ” 

“  I  will  indeed  declare,  nor  leave  thee,  my  son,  undetermined,” 

Answers  Anchises  then,  and  unfolds  them  all  in  their  order  : 

“  In  the  first  place,  the  sky  and  the  lands,  and  the  vast  field  of  waters, 
725  And  the  bright  orb  of  the  moon,  and  the  starry  Titanian  bodies, 

There  is  a  spirit  within,  that  sustains,  and  a  mind,  that  pervading 
All  the  parts,  quickens  the  mass,  and  mingles  with  all  the  great  structure. 
Thence  is  the  race  of  men,  and  of  beasts,  and  the  lives  of  the  flying 
Fowl,  and  the  shapes  that  the  sea  bears  under  its  glittering  surface. 

730  These  seeds  have  a  celestial  source  and  a  fiery  vigor 
In  them,  as  far  as  our  baser  clod  is  not  an  obstruction, 

Nor  our  earth-born  limbs  and  perishing  members  retard  them  ; 

Hence  they  fear  and  desire,  rejoice  and  grieve,  nor  the  purer 
Light  regard,  while  within  this  prison-house  pent  up  in  darkness  ; 

735  But  even  then,  when  life  with  its  last  ray  has  departed, 

Hot  every  ill,  however,  nor  all  the  stains  of  the  body 

Wholly  depart  from  the  wretched  ;  but  many  made  fast  by  long  habit 

Must  of  necessity  still  adhere  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

They  are,  therefore,  with  chastening  tried,  and  late  expiations 
740  Make  for  former  offenses  :  some  hang  exposed  with  extended 
Forms  to  the  empty  winds,  and  some  in  a  great  rush  of  waters 
Have  the  deep  stain  of  their  guilt  washed  out,  or  burned  out  in  others ; 
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Eacli  of  us  bears  what  his  own  spirit  needs.  From  thence  we  are  on  through 
Wide  Elysium  sent,  and  a  few  in  the  blissful  fields  tarry 
745  Till  the  long  day  at  last,  when  the  cycle  of  time  is  completed, 

Takes  the  foul  stain  away,  and  leaves  the  ethereal  spirit, 

And  the  bright  flame  of  clear  light  in  its  purity  free  from  infection. 

These  all,  when  the  full  round  of  a  thousand  years  is  completed, 

God  calls  forth,  a  great  throng,  to  the  quiet  waters  of  Lethe, 

750  That,  forgetting  the  past,  they  the  arched  world  above  may  revisit, 

Willing  once  more  to  return,  and  commence  their  life  in  the  body.” 

Thus  Anchises  speaks,  and  drawing  his  son  and  the  Sibyl 
Into  the  midst  of  the  throng  and  assemblage  of  murmuring  spirits, 

Chooses  a  mound,  whence  he  can  observe  those  passing  before  them, 

755  All  in  long  line,  and  study  the  features  of  these  that  approach  them : 

“  Come,  I  will  show  thee  what  glory  hereafter  shall  visit  the  Dardan 
Pace,  and  what  descendants  now  of  Italian  lineage  wait  thee, 

Noble  souls,  and  destined  to  come  to  our  name  in  the  future. 

This  I  will  now  set  forth  in  words,  and  teach  you  your  fortunes. 

760  Yonder  youth,  who,  you  see,  on  his  headless  spear  is  now  leaning, 

Holds  the  place  nearest  the  light  by  lot,  and  shall  rise  to  the  upper 
Air,  as  the  first  in  whom  the  Italian  blood  is  commingled, 

Silvius,  Alban  name,  and  the  latest  born  of  your  children, 

Whom,  in  your  old  age,  at  length,  your  wife  Lavinia  bears  you, 

765  Bringing  him  forth  in  the  woods  a  prince,  and  the  father  of  princes, 
Through  whose  line  our  race  shall  reign  in  the  city  of  Alba. 

Next  him  Procas  stands,  of  the  Trojan  nation  the  glory  ; 

Capys  and  Numitor  then,  and  a  name  that  recalls  thee,  Hmeas 
Silvius,  famous  alike  for  his  warlike  deed  and  devotion, 

770  If  he  shall  ever  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  reign  over  Alba  ; 

See,  what  noble  youth,  what  manly  strength  they  exhibit ! 

Wearing  the  civic  oak  with  which  their  temples  are  shaded  ; 

These  shall  Nomentum  and  Gabii  found,  and  the  city  Fidena ; 

These  the  Collatian  fortress  place  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 

775  And  the  Pometii,  Inuus’  camp,  and  Boda  and  Cora ; 
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These  will  then  be  their  names,  though  now  without  name  the  whole  country ; 
Then  to  his  grandsire’s  help  comes  Mavortian  Romulus  also, 

"Whom,  herself  of  the  blood  of  Assaracus,  then  shall  his  mother 
Ilia  bear.  Seest  how  the  twin  crests  arise  o’er  his  helmet, 

780  And  for  high  place  his  father  himself  with  his  own  honor  marks  him? 

So  by  his  auspices  that  renowned  Rome  shall  extend  her  dominion 
Wide  as  the  world,  my  son,  and  her  spirit  reach  high  as  Olympus ; 

And  with  a  wall  seven  hills  that  single  city  encompass, 

Blest  with  a  valiant  race,  as  the  Berecynthian  mother, 

785  Turret-crowned,  in  her  car  is  borne  through  the  Phrygian  cities, 

Glad  to  give  birth  to  gods,  a  hundred  children  embracing, 

All  of  them  gods,  and  all  in  possession  of  heavenly  mansions. 

Hither  now  turn  both  eyes  and  behold  this  nation  of  Romans, 

Your  own  race  !  Here  is  Csesar,  and  all  the  race  of  lulus, 

790  Destined  ere  long  to  ascend  beneath  the  great  vault  of  the  heavens. 

This,  this  here  is  the  man,  whom  you  so  often  hear  promised, 

Caesar  Augustus,  the  son  of  a  god,  who  again  shall  the  Golden 
Age  reestablish  throughout  the  fields  by  Latian  Saturn 
Formerly  ruled,  and  beyond  the  far  Garamantes  and  Indian 
795  Shall  extend  his  sway.  Beyond  the  stars  is  that  country, 

Past  the  course  of  the  sun  and  the  year,  where  heaven-bearing  Atlas 
Turns  on  his  shoulders  the  sky,  with  the  gleaming  stars  that  bedeck  it. 
Even  now  the  Caspian  realms,  with  the  dread  of  his  coming 
Trembling  hear  the  response  of  the  gods,  and  all  the  Mseotic 
800  Land  and  the  quaking  mouths  of  the  sevenfold  Nile  are  in  trouble  ; 

Nor,  indeed,  did  Alcides  pass  over  so  much  of  Earth’s  surface, 

Though  he  pierced  the  brazen-hoofed  hind,  or  gave  Ery  man  thus 
Peace  through  her  woods,  and  made  Lerna  shake  at  the  twang  of  his  bow¬ 
string  ; 

Nor,  with  his  vine-decked  reins  to  guide,  did  victorious  Bacchus, 

805  Down  from  the  lofty  top  of  Nisa  driving  his  tigers ; 

And  do  you  hesitate  still  to  extend  our  glory  by  valor  ? 

Or  in  Ausonian  land  does  fear  forbid  you  to  settle  ? 
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But  who  is  that  far  away,  distinguished  by  branches  of  olive, 

Bearing  the  sacred  things  ?  I  perceive  now  the  hoary 
810  Chin  of  the  Koman  king,  the  first  to  establish  the  city 

Under  pure  law  ;  from  a  poor  estate  and  diminutive  Cures, 

Called  to  imperial  sway ;  succeeded  after  by  Tullus, 

"Who  shall  disturb  his  country’s  repose,  and  rouse  her  inactive 
People  to  arms,  and  her  troops,  now  grown  unaccustomed  to  triumph. 
815  Next  to  him  will  succeed  the  too  vainglorious  Ancus, 

Too  well  pleased  even  now  with  the  breath  of  popular  favor. 

Will  you  the  Tarquin  kings  and  the  lofty  spirit  of  Brutus, 

Too,  the  avenger,  see,  and  the  fasces,  by  him  too  recovered  ? 

He  will  be  first  to  receive  the  consular  power  and  cruel 
820  Axes,  and  call — he,  their  father — his  sons,  when  exciting  new  tumults, 
For  fair  liberty’s  sake,  to  sure  and  stern  retribution  ; 

Hapless  sire  !  however  the  future  shall  think  of  his  conduct, 

Boundless  desire  of  praise  and  love  of  country  shall  conquer  : 

Yonder  the  Drusi  and  Decii  see,  and  relentless  Torquatus, 

825  Too,  with  his  axe  ;  and  Camillus  receiving  back  the  lost  standards. 

But  those  two,  whom  you  see,  in  equal  armor  resplendent, 

Souls  in  harmony  now,  and  while  they  remain  under  darkness, 

Ah  !  what  a  war  they  together  will  wage,  if  they  ever  hereafter 
Come  to  the  light  of  life  !  what  fearful  battles  and  carnage  ! 

830  Father-in-law  from  the  Alpine  wall,  and  the  heights  of  Monoecus 

Pouring,  and  son-in-law,  furnished  with  Eastern  troops  to  oppose  him. 
Ho  not  accustom  your  minds,  my  children,  to  dwell  on  such  contests. 
Nor  your  strong  might  turn  against  the  heart  of  your  country  ; 

Spare,  O  spare,  you  first,  who  derive  your  line  from  Olympus ! 

835  Cast  your  arms,  my  own  blood,  from  your  hands  ! 

That  one  shall  up  the  high  Capitol  drive,  triumphant  o’er  Corinth, 
In  his  victorious  car,  distinguished  for  slaying  the  Grecians  : 

That,  overthrow  Agamemnon’s  home,  Mycenae  and  Argos, 

Even  JEacides’  self,  of  the  line  of  mighty  Achilles, 

840  Hue  to  his  Trojan  sires  and  the  outraged  temple  of  Pallas. 
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Who  would  leave  thee,  great  Cato,  or  Cossus,  thee,  without  mention  ? 
Who  omit  Gracchus’  race,  or  the  Scipios,  Libya’s  ruin, 

Thunderbolts  both  of  war,  and  Fabricius  mighty,  with  little  ? 

Or  pass  thee,  Serranus,  discovered  sowing  the  furrow  ? 

845  Whither,  ye  Fabii,  hurry  me  on,  already  exhausted  ? 

Thou  art  that  Maximus  who  by  delay  reinstated  the  country. 

Others  with  softer  grace  will  the  breathing  bronze  indeed  fashion, 

And,  I  believe,  bring  out  the  living  features  from  marble, 

And  will  the  better  plead  their  case,  and  all  the  Celestial 
850  Motions  trace  with  a  rod,  and  explain  the  stars  and  their  rising ; 

You,  O  Roman,  remember  to  rule  with  might  o’er  the  nations ! 

This  is  to  be  your  art,  and  peaceful  ways  lay  upon  them, 

Sparing  those  who  submit,  and  reducing  the  proud  to  subjection.” 

Thus  spake  Father  Anchises,  these  words  in  their  wonderment  adding : 
855  “  See,  by  his  regal  spoils  marked  out,  how  among  them  Marcellus 
Walks,  the  proud  conqueror,  towering  high  above  all  the  heroes  ; 

He  shall  sustain  the  Roman  State,  when  tilled  with  great  tumult, 

Laying,  great  rider,  rebellious  Gaul  and  the  Africans  prostrate, 

And  the  third  captive  armor  devote  to  his  father  Quirinus.” 

860  And  in  reply  here  Aeneas,  for  with  him  he  saw  now  another 
Youth  of  remarkable  beauty,  advancing  and  gleaming  in  armor, 

But  with  small  joy  on  his  brow,  and  with  downcast  look  and  expression : 

“  Who,  my  father,  is  that,  who  thus  goes  along  with  the  hero  ? 

Is  it  his  son  ?  or  some  one  of  that  grand  line  that  comes  later  ? 

865  What  a  great  crowd  of  companions  around !  In  himself,  too,  what  likeness 
But  dark  night  with  its  gloomy  shade  his  head  now  encircles.” 

Father  Anchises,  then,  with  rising  tears  thus  proceeded  : 

“  O  my  son,  ask  not  of  the  sorrow  that  burdens  your  people ! 

Fate  will  but  show  him  to  earth,  nor  permit  him  to  tarry  there  longer. 

870  For  too  powerful,  O  ye  gods  on  high,  had  the  Roman 
Progeny  seemed  to  you,  if  gifts  like  this  had  been  lasting. 

Oh,  what  groans  of  strong  men  will  that  plain  that  is  near  to  the  mighty 
City  of  Mars  send  up  !  What  funeral  rites,  Tiberinus, 
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Will  you  behold,  as  you  glide  on  past  that  new  mausoleum ! 

875  Neither  shall  any  youth  of  the  Trojan  race  raise  the  Latin 
Fathers  to  such  high  hopes,  nor  the  land  of  Romulus  ever 
Boast  herself  so  much  of  any  child  she  has  fostered. 

Oh  that  devotion  !  that  honor  of  olden  times,  and  that  right  hand 
Matchless  in  war  !  None  ever  with  safety  had  sought  an  encounter 
880  With  him  in  arms,  whether  he  on  foot  should  rush  on  the  foemen, 

Or  in  the  flanks  of  his  foaming  steed  should  bury  his  rowels. 

Ah,  thou  lamented  youth  !  If  the  Fates’  stern  decrees  thou  could’st  alter, 
Thou  wilt-be-Marcellus !  With  full  hands  furnish  me  lilies, 

That  I  may  scatter  the  purple  flowers,  and  the  soul  of  my  offspring 
885  Load  with  these  gifts,  at  least,  and  discharge  the  profitless  service.” 

Thus  in  every  direction  o’er  all  that  region,  they  wander 
Through  the  broad  fields  of  air,  and  survey  all  things  there  presented. 
After  Anchises  through  them  all  his  son  has  conducted, 

And  has  inflamed  his  heart  with  a  love  of  the  fame  that  awaits  him, 

890  Then  he  relates  to  the  hero  the  wars  to  be  waged,  and  informs  him 
Of  the  Laurentian  people,  the  city  ruled  by  Latinus, 

And  in  what  manner  he  best  may  avoid  and  bear  every  hardship. 

There  are  two  gates  of  sleep,  the  one  of  horn,  as  is  stated, 

Through  which  an  easy  exit  to  all  true  dreams  is  afforded ; 

895  Gleaming  white  the  other,  in  spotless  ivory  finished ; 

But  from  its  portal  the  shades  send  forth  false  dreams  to  the  heavens. 

When  Anchises  then  attends  his  son  and  the  Sibyl 
With  these  words,  and  sends  them  forth  by  the  ivory  portal, 

Quickly  iEneas  hastes  to  his  ships  and  rejoins  his  companions  : 

900  Then  to  Caieta  along  the  shore  he  proceeds,  to  the  harbor  ; 

Anchors  are  cast  from  the  prows  ;  the  sterns  on  the  shore  are  fast  stranded. 
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